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_EVELYN NESBIT THAW and JACK-CLIFFORD, in their vaudeville specialty dance. Fhotograph by 
Foulsham & Banfield, London. 
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LEWIS WALLER, the famous English actor, who made his first appearance in America last year, golfing on the 
Temple Links near Marlow. 
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ROBERT B. MANTELL. the noted Shakespearean ector, and his new leading woman, CENEVIEVE HAMPER 
(Mrs. Mantell). Fhotograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
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Latest picture of ANNA HELD, who is to head John Cort’s new all-star vaudeville feature. 
Photograph by Henri Manuel, Faris. 
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GERTRUDE HITZ, leading woman in “The Man from Home.” Fhotograph by Sarony, New York. 
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and her Company, at the Greek Theatre, Berkeley, California. Fhotograph by Smith Bros., Oakland. 
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Fhotograph by Frank C. Bangs, New York. 
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Von Eiden in the forthcoming production of Paul Armstrong's drama, 
“ Fhotograph ty Matzene, Los Angeles. 
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€, arranging the prompt books for her special Shakespeare 
revivals, with her personal secretary, MISS WILLIAMS. Photograph by White, New York. 
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‘THERE IS NO LONGER ANY ART, NOR ANY 
BEAUTY, NOR ANY LITERATURE, SAVE CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND CIRCUS POSTERS.’’ 

From 
‘WANTED: A G. B. S.”’ 
BY JOHN CORT 
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By JOHN CORT 


Producer of “The Rose of Panama,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT T. REYNARD 


fighting. The Romans used a 
___ “__! short, double-edged - short- 


IT | fens are several methods of 
| 

sword; Napoleon relied principally on 
artillery; Standard Oil uses currency; 
Rodin terrifies with tremendous figures 
portentous of overwhelming imagina- 
tive vastitudes; Belasco dazzles with 
idealized realities. 

George Bernard Shaw stands on a 
rock with the manuscript ofa play 
wrapped around his fist and punches the 
world in the face. 

If humanity has anything of the 
divine in it, God loves a good fighting 
man. It is well for us, whose stage and 
literature and politics are in equal fer- 
ments, to regard the Irishman who by 
the sheer power of literary genius to-day 
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stands astride of England while all 
others peep about around his feet, look- 
ing for the meltings of his thunderbolts 
out of which to carve epigrams; it were 
well for us also to meditate upon the milk 
and water we are accepting in place of 
the strong brew of literature and drama. 
One of the most evident results of-old 
Puritanical hypocrisy is the fact that we 
have been calling hawks handsaws for 
so long that we have reached the point 
where if a man comes out and calls a 
spade a spade, or just prints plain dirt 
in florid prose, he is hailed as a genius 
and the fearless champion of Truth. 
Some of these men have come to be- 
lieve the public clamor themselves and 
have gone to jail for the sake of it. 
There have been, as some one very 
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THE ROMANS USED A SHORT TWO-EDGED 
SWORD — 


justly remarks, more martyrs to the wrong 
than to the right, only we never think of them 
as martyrs. These writers simply had the 
American brass and commercial acuteness 
developed along a new line of pseudo-literary 
self-exploitation. Since I am an American by 
birth and, having always watched the politics 
of this land which was made for, by, and of the 
people, therefore distrust anything that is 
done of the people or by anyone for them, I 
usually consider that a man whom the people 
put in jail is more or less one of God’s 
noblemen out of place in a republic; but the 
man who preaches dirt under the guise of 
literary philosophy deserves a cell and a 
treadmill. 

They have become famous by rambling 


‘through pages of bilgewater wish-wash epi- 


grammatically indicative to some extent 
of the kind of things that decent people 
don’t do and respectable hypocrites will not 
mention, leaving at the end of each doubtful 
essay a couple of lines of virtuous bombast 
as a sop to the Postmaster-General and a bar- 
rier to a Federal indictment for sending nasty 


talk through the mails. Such stuff is neither literary nor clever. It’s dirt, and if the 
proper philosophical definition of dirt is ‘‘matter out of place,” it’s very dirty 
matter out of place—only it’s impossible to imagine the right place for such junk. 

Our pamphleteers have been fighting hypocrisy by throwing mud back at the 
mud-throwers, which gets no one anywhere. The fact that there is a need for some- 
thing in American literature, and particularly in the American literature of the 
stage, is so apparent that péople have been willing to accept almost anybody with 
sufficient power of self-advertising who looked at all as if he were capable of doing 
something. So far, no one has done a thing. 


It is almost impossible to say just what is 





the matter with American play-writing and 
American literature unless it is taken for 
granted that the person addressed has read 
three practically contemporaneous English 
writers, one of whom is dead—i. e., Wilde, 
Chesterton, and Shaw. 

Wilde possessed marvelous literary power 
and knowledge and love of form and color 
without balance; Chesterton has all the 
balance one man could possibly have, and 
while he plays with his own genius a little more 
cumbersomely if just as interestingly as Wilde, 
has not the marvelous power of transfiguring 
as had the writer who is dead. 

George Bernard Shaw can play with a 
weapon as well as use it; he can see what the 
matter is, write it into a play, and lo, you be- 
hold the crux of things before your eyes. He is 
a writer who is interested in the things of his 
day, who in English politics knows the differ- 
ence between a Prime Minister and a Secretary 
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of Foreign Affairs, not only from the point Of  guupesmssssssssssseseeemeemmmmemeen 


view of the work each has to do in the govern- 
ing of the British Empire, but from the literary 
angle of how each one acts and talks, the way 
each would view any question and the particu- 
lar manner in which each would discuss any 
topic. 

Shaw has, as James Huneker has said, 
perfect physical vision and apparently perfect 
mental vision to match it. He sees things 
sanely and understandingly, and, passing a 
question through the vari-colored fire of his 
Celtic genius, produces its essence on white 
paper sometimes too clearly for those whose 
withers are wrung to see—which is the quint- 
essence of clearness. 

He is a man with the moral courage to “‘ grasp 
this sorry scheme of things entire” and re- 
mould it into a play that catches one in the 
gullet with the terrible truth of it. He doesn’t 
throw mud at the mud-slingers. He holds them 
up before themselves, and if they have the 
courage, they will throw the mud at them- ropin ovERWHELMS WITH TREMENDOUS 








selves. If they don’t, he merely laughs FIGURES — 
and writes another play in order to show , 


them what fools they were not to hiss him and themselves in the first play. 

He has courage, genius, sense of humor, and cultivation. 

It is there that he is a lesson and a standard for America. We have a land full of 
geniuses—little geniuses, great geniuses, known geniuses, unknown geniuses, proud 
and humble geniuses. Many of them have great courage; a portion of them have 
senses of humor (except, as a rule, among the ranks of the musicians) ; but darn few 
of them have any cultivation. 

Lo, amazement is expressed. No cultivation? In this land of free schools and 
compulsory attendance at them? No cultivation? Man, you are mad: we are the 
best educated people in the world. 

We are the cleverest and worst educated 
people in the world. We have, as I said, 
geniuses scattered all over the country; we 
have men with no youthful advantages doing 
prodigies of brain work in our industries and 
professions by sheer genius and the typical 
American ability to do in a minute what a 
European can barely do in an hour; but we lack 
education—and by education I mean the exact 
meaning of the word: a drawing out. We are 
becoming rapidly a nation of specialists, and 
while that may be a very good thing indeed as 
far as the material advancement of civilization 
goes, it is death to literature and the drama 
—absolute, unequivocal and final death! 

When art is accepted as a cut and dried thing 
to be measured by tape and rule like a length of 
serge or the cornice of a twelve-flat tenement 
building in South Chicago, art is what living 
things that have become cut and dried always 
are—dead. One dramatist will specialize on 
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‘crook plays,’ 
‘on “society plays,” 
another on “historical 
plays,”” another on 
‘*“comedies,’”’and so on, 
to the men who are 
regular syndicates in 
the “art” of turning 
eut musical comedies 
and librettos to order 
just as a tack-machine 
turns out tacks. 
One fine, haunting 
melody in a _ whole 
musical play can make 
it famous nowadays. 
The American public 
is only too glad to get 
five clever lines in one 
of its ready-made 
plays and is usually 
lucky if it gets one. 
Plays fail and plays 
succeed, and man- 
agers, who know nothing whatever 
about the material they deal-in, take 
their chances with the typical com- 
mercial fortitude of a Rossville, Kans., 
grocer playing the Stock Exchange on 
margins. Because the public. must be 
amused and will eventually go to any- 
thing rather than have nothing at all to 
go to, there is commercial success, which 
is added to by the number of attractive 
personalities | which 
exist amongst the peo- 
ple of our stage, as they 
exist amongst all ar- 
tistic professions. The 
fact that some man- 
agers realize and use 
these latter without the 
slightest scruple may 
be shown every day in 
plays that have abso- 
lutely no merit what- 
ever and which are suc- 
cessful simply because 
there appear in them 
men and women whom 
the public has learned 
to love on account of 
their beautiful work 
and ability to make 
almost the impossible 
approximate a 





BELASCO DAZZLES WITH IDEALIZED 
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possibility of beauty. 
If this is not, in plain, 
clear English, the 
prostitution of the art 
of the dramatist and of 
the people’s legitimate 
desire and right to be 
entertained, to the 
ignorance, —incompe- 
tence and greed for 
money of a series of 
shopkeepers who have 
succeeded in making 
the dollar triumphant 
in the world of the 
theatre, then there is 
no longer any art, nor 
any beauty, nor any 
literature, save ciga- 
rette advertisements 
and circus posters. 
George Bernard 
Shaw went up against 
the same proposition 
in England. He met with a thcrough 
commercialization of the theatre by a 
crowd that knew or cared nothing about 
anything but gate receipts, and a dra- 
matic writing of the specialized variety 
referred to. His work as a dramatic 
critic—and his criticisms are classic 
—almost killed him. He had to give up 
the work and go on a vacation. A man 
like Shaw, however, has a mind like the 


LTT motor of an automo- 


bile. If it is not set to 
the clutch, it races 
and smokes. When G. 
B. S. stopped criticis- 
ing and took to rest- 
ing, the motor began 
to race, and the result- 
ing smoke was plays, 
and those plays make 
apropos the need of 
America for G. B. S. 
as an example. 

Can anyone make 
clear to me why, in this 
country wherein we 
have the most thrill- 
ing sort of political 
and industfial in- 
trigues, exposures and 
questions, there is not 
one man amongst all 


BUT SHAW WRAPS A MANUSCRIPT AROUND 
HIS FIST AND DEFIES THE WORLD 
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our rising 
dramatists 
and youthful 
geniuses, who, 
instead of 
playing with 
silly drawing- 
room psychol- 
ogies, can take 
the real vital 
questions of 
our national 
life and make 
plays of them? 
Plays that will 
be a mirror 
of the age for 
years tocome, 
and which 
will make the 
theatre a help 
to us as a peo- 
ple at large, 
as the theatre 
should be? 
The theatre is 
as much a 
public — insti- 
tution—if not 
moreso—than 
Magazines and 
newspapers, 
which every 
month a‘d 
every year are 
full of the 
problems that 
confront us 
nationally 
and municipally—the real, big prob- 
lems that are worthy of men’s consid- 
eration. 

Why must we be tortured with 
puerile piffle about questions that are 
neither young nor oid, because they 
mean nothing, when the big things that 
are being done are neglected? 

This is the age of dramatic life and 
romance such as has never been before. 
Things are being done that are tremen- 
dous, yet our playwrights follow the 
lead of every foreigner that comes, 
chasing through the labyrinths of wom- 
en’s minds after Ibsen, and going into 
unpleasant laboratories after Brieux. 

In setting up Shaw as an example, I 





THE COMMERCIAL FORTITUDE OF A ROSSVILLE, KANS., GROCER 
PLAYING THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
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do so not with 
the intention 
of suggesting 
that Ameri- 
can play- 
wrights 
should fol- 
low < im: ns 
footsteps, be- 
cause, aside 
from our lan- 
guage, we are 
as different a 
people from 
the English as 
there is on 
earth; but to 
suggest that 
he is a man 
who is, as 
Shakespeare 
was, myriad- 
minded, and 
therefore a 
man whose 
work is of 
the type that 
should be 
done here in 
America as 
he has done it 
in England. 
Tt o° the 
merchant, the 
fabrics in 
which he 
deals are his 
only wares; 
the artist 
works in line and colors; the architect in 
stone and steel: but the material out of 
which the playwright forms his product 
is life, and as there is nothing which is 
not included in life, so there is nothing 
about the activities of life which the 
ideal playwright should not know. 
Articles have been written in this 
magazine concerning the need and the 
hope for an American playwright—for 
American playwrights, rather—to write 
great plays. The man or men to do so 
must be as utterly divorced from the 
theatre as it exists to-day as he must 
be from the shallow Bohemia that sur- 
rounds it. He must be interested and a 
part of the great life of the nation that 
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is the foundation for everything that 
exists in it. 

American history of the past and 
American history in the making is 
filled with events and figures of the 
most tremendous dramatic power—yet 
we run to France for Napoleon and to 
other lands for other figures to form 
nuclei for the dramatic actions of plays. 

We welcome with high acclaim the 
philosophies of this man or that, simply 
because he is a foreigner. Englishmen 
come to America and criticise us and go 
their ways, and we accept their criti- 
cisms modestly and humbly, as justified, 
although as a matter of fact there is 
absolutely no foreigner in the world 
who is competent to criticise us, our 
ways, our virtues, or our faults, because 
no one understands the way we look at 
things but ourselves; and it is only from 
one of us that the criticism can come 
with the knowledge behind it that would 
make it authoritative and worthy our 
attention. 

The trouble seems to be with us that 
while we know how to play as few people 
do (although we give not half the time 
to it that we should), we are timid on the 
subject of art, and either are afraid to 
claim that we have artists as great as 
any nation, or else we do not take art 
seriously at all, but as a sort of hobby 
for strange persons who do not see fit 
to get down to the real man’s work of 
making money. 

If our people would realize the fact 
that the making of great works of art 
is decidedly a more manly thing and 
redounds considerably more to the 
credit of a man than the making of 
money, and if people would take the 
idea of art seriously, not as a silly fad, 
but as a matter that should be con- 
sidered from the point of national pride, 
there would be a difference in things. 

Let us take our example from George 
Bernard Shaw in this: That we be not 
thick-headed as the British middle-class 
which he so loves to castigate, and 
which by its hatred of him proves both 
its middle-classness and its thick-head- 
edness all the more. That we wait and 
hope for our own artists, our own writers 
and playwrights, and when they come, 
and with pens dipped in the golden ink 





of understanding, hold up before -our 
eyes ourselves. as we really are in. our 
petty political squabblings, our racial 
and local prejudices, our shallowness, 
our forgetfulness of. those who have 
served us, our dishonesty and. lack of 
public interest, our spread-eagle-ism 
when abroad, and our silly, childish 
Europophobia when returned -from 
abroad, our worship of: strange gods 
in art for the sake of. worshiping 
strange gods so as to be “‘different,’’ our 
charming ingenuousness in asserting 
ourselves one of the greatest powers in 
the world and refusing to. support the 
military force to make that boast good— 
in fact, all the dear, delicious, childlike 
absurdities of which we, like all democ- 
racies before us, are supremely guilty— 
let’s not squeal at the cut of the lancet, 
but show that we are better than others, 
assert our real sense of humor, make 
Providence feel for once that genius has 
not been wasted, and go down through 
the centuries as a people great enough 
to appreciate their own littlenesses. _ 

When our playwrights write about 
American things—the big American 
things of to-day—we’ll have a theatre. 
Till then, we’ll have—well, we are the 
people who invented circuses. 

When one reads about our Secretary 
of State trying to change the laws of one 
of the sovereign states of this republic 
to suit the views of the cabinet of the 
Emperor of Japan, one wishes there 
were just one American with the genius 
of Shaw—and his courage! 

If we had one great dramatic satirist, 
we would have a government instead of 
a sewing circle. We need a fist wrapped 
up in manuscript to bowl over puppets 
on this side of the Atlantic, too. The 
thought of the material for comedies 
in one afternoon of a wheat-field Con- 
gress discussing a naval appropriation 
bill ought to make Aristophanes roll 
over in his grave. 

And we have never had one play deal- 
ing with our most amusing govern- 
ment! Yet they say we are an inventive 
nation. 

Gentlemen, you are looking for ma- 
terial for new plays. Take a look at 
Mr. Shaw in London—and go to Wash- 
ington. 
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DISCREET 
A DISCREET 


|~a@ OME people re- 
| S gard the stage it- 
|__|] self as an indiscre- 
tion, particularly for a girl 
still in her teens, and to them 
it seems to me this subject 
should be particularly inter- 
esting, especially from the 
vantage point of my own 
experience—at nineteen. 
Discretion in all things is 
an instinct, no less so on thé stage than 
elsewhere. Fortunately, I have always 
had it, knowing what dreadful things 
are supposed to happen to unworldly 
beauties who, at a very youthful age, 
adopt the theatre as a profession. How 
true or untrue these dreadful things are, 
seems to make no difference. The poor 
old theatre seems to be the natural 
scapegoat of the indiscreet ingénue. 
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By INA CLAIRE 


Who is called ‘the most discreet 
woman in musical comedy” 





IN ‘THE QUAKER GIRL” 


WORDS from 
ACTRESS 


Personally, I have never 
encountered an _ indiscreet 
experience in musical com- 
edy—which does not mean, 
however, that in the modern 
hodge-podge called musical 
comedy there are not occa- 
sional opportunities for in- 
discretions. 

It has never been made 
quite clear, at least to my 
mind, what the quality of discretion 
really is. Admitting that one’s instinct 
for good taste and good manners is in- 
born, I suppose the real meaning of dis- 
cretion on the stage comes from one’s 
instincts for the nice things and the nice 
ways of life. 

When my mother and I gave up our 
house in Washington for the purpose 
of beginning our “stage career,’’ my 
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in sympathy with my 
plans, and we have always ; 


er. My mother is 
not an actress; in ¥ 
fact, no one in our 
family has ever com- F 
mitted the indis- / 
cretion of acting : 
before. But my “ 
stage life would \ 
be entirely impos- 
sible in many 
ways except for , 
her constant / gy 
companion- @& 
ship, support, 
and affection. 
Without going too deeply into the had to give an imitation of Eva Tan- 
character of stage life, about which so guay, because no ambitious young 
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dramatic 


“stage 








ambition was to become a_ much is said and written that is falsely 


actress. romantic, I can say to girls of my own 


Fortunate- age, or younger, that there is nothing in 


ly,my the theatre to disturb their sense of dis- 
cretion unless they choose to be indis- 
creet themselves. 

The stage is a republic of art where 
people who meet in the play may have 
no social relations outside the theatre. 
It has all the conditions, in this respect, 
of a business office. One’s private 
identity may have no connection at all 
with the people engaged to appear 
nightly with one. 

I had seen something of social life and 
its pleasant degree of good manners, so 
that when I went into the theatre it was 
simply a matter of applying my own 





“THE REAL SUC- 
CESSES AMONG re 
WOMEN IN THE 

THEATRE HAVE 4 
BEEN MADE 
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PERSONAL 
CHARMS” 


























ideas of discretion to the 
stage work which I had to 
do. Finding that New 
York was not eagerly 
waiting for me to show 
what a great actress I 
really was, I was obliged 
to start in vaudeville. 
Polite vaudeville appealed 
to me. I found it was quite 
possible for real youth to be 
appreciated. My talents were 
slight, I am afraid, but I 
: started in with the most 
graphs sf 
by popular form of entertaining 
Mofiett. people, by giving imitations of 
Chicago other people. I got my best 
results in this from my imita- 
tion of Harry Lauder, and of course, [ 
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“e. tngénue in vaudeville can 
m resist the attempt. 

a I sang one or two 
songs intended to 
please the senti- 
mental patrons of 





polite 
vaudeville, 
and I gave 
them a little 
dancing. There 
was absolutely 
nothing indiscreet in 
my performance—to which 
the managers seemed. to 
make no objection, and 
to which the public did 
not refuse to come. 
It was in vaudeville 
that I discovered 
what 


identity ( 


I have 





ae 
**dis- 
creet Seam 
1n- i 
génue.”’ 

At first I was ter- 
ribly afraid that my 
performances would be 
too tame for the ex- 
traordinary appetite of 
vaudeville theatres. 
There was absolutely | ; 
nothing sensational in 
my work, in my fgg 3 


Chicago 
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appearance, or in what I did. And yet, 
I found myself booked from one theatre 
to another, with uninterrupted success. 
Thinking it over, I came to the con- 
clusion that perhaps the public had 
grown tired of the imitation ingénue, of 
the stage soubrette, of the 
. young woman of forty 
with skirts to her 
knees and ‘curls 
down her back, 
and that the 
public really 
wanted to 
see what a 
young girl 
looked like 
on the 
stage. 

With the 
exception 
of two or 
three very 
clever and 
very young 
ingénues who 
had = already 
succeeded when 
I began, there 
were scarcely any 
real ingénues in mu- 
“tHE sical comedy. I fore- 
THEATRE saw that there was 
Lig albattery going to be room at” 
ScAPEGoaT or the top of the ladder 
THE INpDis- for any young wom- 
CREET INGEN- an who could convey 
a the propriety of her 
youth on the stage, without lisping. 

In vaudeville there are limita- 
tions for the ingénue who insists upon 
being discreet in her performance. If 
I had been exceptionally clever, or if 
I could have developed into an 
acrobatic dancer, vatideville would 
have been my career. One must im- 
prove rapidly in vaudeville. To re- 
main in it, one must either increase 
one’s capacity for original expres- 
sion, or become stale to vaudeville 
audiences. 

Fortunately, I obtained a small 
part in Richard Carle’s produc- 
tion, in which I really had nothing 
to do but to give my imitation of 
Harry Lauder, to speak a few lines, 
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thinking hard through 
most of the play. 
Having a good deal 
of troublesome pride, £ 
I often found my work § 
irksome. But, to the & 
best of my ability, I 
never let the 
public know 
that any- 
thing was 
wrong 
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“T BELIEVE 
IN KEEPING THE 
AUDIENCE A LITTLE 
EXPECTANT, WAITING 
TO SEE WHAT YOU ARE 
GOING TO DO” 


with me, ner did I attempt to impose 
upon it a forced gaiety, to impress the 
audience with the buoyancy of my 
youth. 

You see, part of my ambition was to 
succeed with what natural personality I 
had, and if I failed in that, I didn’t 
know what I should do. The idea of pre- 
tending to be anything different from 
what I am seemed quite contrary to my 
intentions, because the people who had 
pleased me most on the stage had been 
those whose personality appealed to me 
in whatever they were doing. 

In a sense, this idea was not new, 
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because the real successes among women in 
the theatre seemed to me to have been 
made because of themselves, because of 
their special personal charm. One’s in- 
dividuality is one’s capital in the theatre, 
and though the risk may seem vain some- 
times, it is the best chance for the young 


actress. This was what my instinct 
told me. 
I escaped the chorus, from 
which so many _ talent- 
ed actresses have 
come, because in some 
Ways nature neg- 
lected that design 
for me. I never 
was in the cho- 
rus. It really 
takes much 
more talent, 
endurance, 
patience, and 
many — other 
virtues so 
rarely given 
the chorus girl, 
to be one of 
them. 
I am rather 
glad that it’ was 
not my fate to be in 
the chorus, because I 
should have had no 
time to see the work of 
other actors and actresses. 
Admitting that personality 
is the greatest part of stage success, 
I appreciated, after studying the work 
of others, that there is a trick in every 
stage appeal, whether it is that of the 
ingénue or the prima donna. 

I never had very much real respect 
for my imitations, my reward in them 
being their success with the public. I 
remember telling Harry Lauder once 
that I was doing an imitation of him, 
and he shook his head sadly and said in 
his broad Scotch accent, ‘‘ Never do imi- 
tations; be yoursel’.”” He was perfectly 
right, and I knew it; and from that 
time I made up my mind that I would 
apply myself in my own way to what- 
ever I had to do. 

It is the way you say and do a thing, 
that gives it quality and force. It is like 
the character in the voice, which in 
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most people describes them. All actors 
and actresses have discovered the trick 
of voice tone, of the changes that come 
into the human voice under stress of 
some emotion. This was something 
which I had thought about when I first 
believed that I could be a dramatic 
actress, but I found that in my alloted 
career of musical comedy, one’s appeal 
must. be naturalness. 

It may sound banal to talk about 
“feeling one’s audience,”’ but in musical 
comedy it is an actual experience. I have 
always felt that my first entrance before 
an audience should be as simple and 
untheatrical as 
possible. The 
modesty 
that 


ANOTHER ~ 
SCENE FROM 
“THE “a 

QUAKER GIRL” Bi. 


applies in real life applies just as well to 
the theatre. I have found that, by mak- 
ing an entrance on the stage with no 
more effort or assurance than I would 
require in entering a drawing room, the 
effect pleases the audience much more 
than if I came on with a brass band 
ahead of me. 

I believe in keeping the audience a 
little expectant, waiting to see what 
you are going to do, before you do it. It 
is like impressing one’s identity upon a 
room full of people one doesn’t know. 
After a while, when they see you, their 














curiosity may be aroused, and they look 
for a better acquaintance. Then too, it 
is much easier to increase the interest 
which is begun quietly. My first en- 
trance is to me the most important 
moment in my performance. 

Of course, I have to learn the dances 
that are given to me, but my inter- 
pretation of them is entirely my own, 
which means that I use my own discre- 
tion in their interpretation. 

My great ambition is to do something 
in musical comedy entirely different 
from anyone else. I think it is quite 
possible to obtain recognition for some 
dramatic power in musical comedy, if 
one can get the material. Perhaps I 
,~ shall have the chance at the Gaiety 
= Theatre in London, where I ex- 

Ba pect to appear next season. 

m™ I have no exaggerated ex- 
pectations: they may not 
like me over there. But 
I hope they will. 
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THE SPELL OF THE RIALTO 
By BERTON BRALEY 


We killed ’em all along the line 
From Rochester to Kokomo; 
You ought to hear ’em boost-the show— 
They certainly did like it fine! 
We used that old S. R. O. sign: 
Night after night, day after day, 
But oh, I longed to see ’em shine 
—The Lights along’ the Great White Way. 


We had no kick on salary; 
The tour had paid, and paid us well; 
From Portland, Ore., to New Rochelle 
Things were as good as they could be; 
Big hands, big houses—praises free 
For all the actors and the play, 
But still they kept on calling me 
—The Lights along the Great White Way! 


The show is coining money still 

And pleasing every joyous Rube; 

I reckon I’m an awful Boob, 
But—well, I sort of chafed, until 
I had a chance to quit the bill— 

Give up my part and draw my pay. 
And I came home to know the thrill 

Of Lights along the Great White Way. 


The Big Town’s got me—God knows why; 
It never seemed to treat me fair. 
I’ve starved and bummed and struggled there 
And fortune never raised me high; 
Yet when I’m gone for long, I sigh 
And dream about it, night and day, 
Until again they greet my eye 
—The Lights along the Great:White Way. 


Go on, speak all that’s on your tongue; 
I’m every kind of fool you say, 

But, brother, I am back among 
The Lights along the Great White Way! 
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A Ray 
For Budding, 


—— 
es ss 


NHE moral of this 


T | story is: ‘‘Be pre- 


| pared when lightning ~- 


strikes you.” 

Budding playwrights, most of 
whom never come to flower, are always 
writing to the newspapers, asking 

for advice regarding the profession 
they mean to follow. They besiege 
managers’ offices, write-to successful 
playwrights and actors, and always 
seem to be doing everything except- 
ing what is popularly known as 
“sawing wood.” 

The business of the playwright is 
to write plays, just as the business 
of the actor is to play them. The 
actor cannot act without experi- 
ence, and by the same token the 
man who is eternally talking about 
what he is going to do, instead of 
trying his hand at it, is pretty likely 
to remain talking. 

Clyde Fitch had a trunkful of 
rejected play manuscripts before 
“Beau Brummel”’ was accepted by 
the late Richard Mansfield, and 
during the rest of his life, Mr. Fitch 
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FREDERIC 
ARNOLD 
KUMMER 
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of Hope 
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disposed of those plays at 
tremendous profits. 
As soon as one play had been 
rejected, it had been packed away 
and work was started on another, 
the same operation being repeated 
until success came. If he had been 
seeking advice from successful 
men in the play world, instead of 
working away amid discourage- 
ment, he might have died a work- 
aday playwright, instead of the 
wealthiest man in the American 
world of letters. 

Last season has brought for- 
ward another interesting example 






_ of the advisability of being ready 


for producers when they are 
ready. Producers are like geese, 
only more so; they clamor after 
success. Nowadays, the man who 
achieves a big Broadway success 
is the man who is quickly in de- 
mand at all the managerial offices 
on the White Way, even where 
he has hitherto been an unwel- 
come guest. 

One of the vindictive joys of 
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that immediately after an acknowl- 
edged failure on Broadway, he had 
so impressed himself and his work 
upon producers that before he 
went back to his home in Balti- 
more, after his defeat with ‘The 
Brute” last season, he had sold 
no less than four manuscripts to 
leading Broadway producers—just 
because he had them ready when 
they wanted them—and there is no 
reason to doubt that he will speed- 
ily become a factor in the American 
drama; at least he will soon have 
the opportunity of a hearing, which 
he has worked for during a period © 
of over five years. 

One day in the spring of 1912 a 
reader of one of the popular maga- 
zines called the attention of a 
Broadway producer to a novelette 
called ‘“‘The Brute.” It was a story 
out of the ordinary, yet containing 
enough of the essentials of a wide 
appeal to have been accepted as 
the leading feature of a journal not 
generally noted for its psychological 
researches. Immediately, the title 
caught the fancy of the producer. 
He could see it on the billboards, 
in newspapers, on waste paper 








HE IS A LANK, LEAN, LIKA- 
BLE MAN OF SIX FEET SIX, 
WHO, UNTIL FIVE YEARS AGO, 
HAD NO INTENTION OF WRIT- 
ING AT ALL. 


Fitch’s life was the fact 
that he sold to man- 
agers at inflated prices, 
after “Beau Brummel,” 
manuscripts which they 
had curtly declined be- 
fore “Beau Brummel.” 

It happens that, at 
the time these lines are 
printed, there is no pro- 
duction of a play by 
Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer on Broadway. The 
fact remains, however, 
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who would be delighted to pick up a little 
extra cash from a story that probably 
had paid- him well already. It 
would be like getting a good 
price for something that had 
already outworn its useful- 
ness. 

But the producer didn’t 
know Frederic Arnold 
Kummer, the man 
whose name was signed 
to “The Brute.” And 
he didn’t reckon that he 
would not only have to 
deal with ‘Arnold 


boxes, ash 
cans, and 
other 





























where theat- 
rical managers an- 
nounce their wares. The 
story, as briefly related to 
him, aroused his interest; 
he bought the magazine, 
sat down to read the story, 
and didn’t get up until he 
had reached the end of the 
tale. 

“Tl produce it,’ he 
said.with the character- 
istie.egotism of the man- 
ager. “You go ahead and 
make the dramatization,”’ 
he added, to the person 
who had called his atten- 
tion to the story. “By the 
time you have completed 
that work, I will have all 
the arrangements made, 
including the permission 











of the. man who wrote it 
it on the } or 
“— tont plkcsingg TO-DAY, ‘HE SELLS HIS STORIES FOR THREE FIGURES AND 
en again, with .char- LIVES EASILY ON HIS COUNTRY PLACE 


acteristic optimism, he NEAR BALTIMORE 

congratulated himself on 

having made what. managers call.a Frederick,’ a successful shoft story 
“find.” It was all well and good, ex- writer, but with a man around whose 
cepting a minor-detail. He didn’t know . bonnet the dramatic bee was buzzing. 
anything about the author. Doubtless After writing to procure the desired 
he was one of those scribbling fellows permission to have a play made from the 
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story, the manager received a prompt 
letter in which the desired permission 
was said to be unnecessary. 

“T have written a play from the 
story myself and send it to you by ex- 
press to-day under another cover,” 
wrote Kummer. ‘‘If you care to do any- 
thing definite in regard to the produc- 
tion,”’ continued the letter, ‘please 
notify my agent at once, as several 
managers are considering the manu- 
script. An advance payment of one 
thousand dollars would be required.”’ 

But even this “fly in the ointment”’ 
was no impediment. Rather exacting 
terms for an unknown author, who not 
only demanded a liberal royalty allow- 
ance, but a forfeit in addition. 

After a talk with Kummer, the man- 
ager saw that it wasn’t as he had feared, 
the case of having to do with a young 
man who had an exaggerated opinion of 
his own importance, but on the con- 
trary, a man who looked upon writing 
for the stage, or for the magazines, as a 
business transaction, so far as concerned 
the sale of his wares. 

Frederic Arnold Kummer is lank, 
lean, stands nearly six feet and six in- 
ches, and every inch of him is business. 
People who had seen his work and had 
talked with him previous to the produc- 
tion of ‘‘The Brute” believed that, 
despite his looks, there was an artistic 
broadness to him that might have gone 
silent had he continued to hold his 
peace. But there is the difficulty. He 
has held his peace as long as he can. 

He has been writing and writing 
studiously for the five years, religiously 
packing away much of his product, 
waiting for the day to come when man- 
agers would seck him out. Whenever 
cash ran low, he had the knack of turn- 
ing out a piece of fiction for which an 
editor would enclose a thousand-dollar 
check in payment for serial use. 

He always managed to keep the wolf 
from the door by this means—and he 
always wondered whether he should 
have become a writer, or should have 
kept to his first profession as a designing 
engineer. But when the ‘“‘glooms” and 
doubts came, he laid aside his play 
manuscripts and turned again to fiction. 
The return mail answer of the editor 
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warmed his spirits, and again he plunged 
into Act III or Act IV. 

So Frederic Arnold Kummer was 
waiting for the letter that came to him 
asking permission to have “‘The Brute”’ 
dramatized. In fact, he had waited for 
such a letter something over four years. 
He was ready when the call came, but he 
hesitated about making the start. And 
now he needs a secretary to answer his 
letters, not a few of which are from 
managers, who either saw or heard of 
“The Brute,”’ which was rather severely 
“panned” by the newspaper critics, 
but which audiences either liked very 
much and called a ‘‘ big play,”’ or disliked 
so much that they went out from the 
theatre ‘‘mad clear through.”’ There was 
something about ‘The Brute” that 
affected people who saw it so strangely 
that a psychological study of them was 
interesting. 

“‘Haven’t human beings progressed 
since the Stone Age?’’ they would write 
angrily. ‘‘Hasn’t civilization done any- 
thing for us? Are we still living in 
caves?” 

“There are little lobes in our brains 
that haven’t changed any,’ Kummer 
would laugh in reply. “There’s still a 
good deal of the jungle spirit left in all of 
us. Touch it off with a spark, and latter- 
day civilization goes a-flying.”’ 

But Kummer’s object in writing 
“The Brute’ wasn’t to hurl a bomb at 
the heads of people, to knock them off 
their feet or otherwise disturb them un- 
duly. His prime object was to write a 
play that a manager would produce. He 
wanted to be heard, as well as read; and 
he wanted to have something worth 
listening to, when a body of people 
called an audience assembled for the 
purpose of giving him their ears for two 
hours. He had just written a play, and 
Broadway did not receive it kindly; it is 
classed as a failure, but it will not 
always remain so. 

“The Brute” will bob up again this 
year, or next year, or the next, and some 
day the public will be ready to receive it, 
as Eugene Walter has found with his 
current success, “‘ Fine Feathers,’’ which 
was twice a failure under other titles 
and with other casts. There is no doubt 
that “‘The Brute” was rudely miscast, 


























HIS EXPERIENCE, WITH THAT OF CLYDE FITCH, SHOWS 


ONE WAY, AT LEAST, THAT YOUNG PLAY- 
WRIGHTS MAY GET A HEARING 


no doubt that it would have fared 
differently with critics and public if the 
producer had not insisted upon putting 
actors in it who may have had the 
mental, but totally lacked the physical, 
fitness for their parts. 

“The Brute,” however, served an 
admirable purpose, just as Frederic 
Arnold Kummer stands as a shining 
example of preparedness. 

Play-writing was removed from Mr. 
Kummer’s intentions until five years 
ago. He was a designing engineer, and 
through manipulations of various firms, 
some way found himself without a job, 
but still drawing his salary for over a 








year to come. He was not allowed to 
accept other employment; thus he had 
a sort of enforced leisure. The fancy 
struck him to write a story. 

Probably ninety persons out of one 
hundred have had a similar inclination, 
but before Kummer had proceeded very 
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far, he realized that he enjoyed writing 
stories; and because it came so naturally 
to him, and because he enjoyed it so 
much, he imagined that he had not pro- 
duced a salable article. The original 
manuscript was typed, however, and 
sent off to a magazine, the editor of 
which promptly accepted it for publica- 
tion sent him a check that ran into three 
figures and expressed the hope that he 
would contribute another story. 

Before he received this suggestion to 
abandon his life work and drift to some- 
thing more agreeable—for Kummer has 
always considered this the turning point 
in his life—he had another story well 
under way. He liked to click the type- 
writer better than he liked blue prints. 
The next story and the next were 
accepted, and the returns were so 
gratifying that he had decided upon a 
writing career long before his salary 
ceased. 

One day the post-man brought a check 
for a thousand dollars, and though the 
desire to write plays had been burning 
within him, he felt he had attained 
a goal as a short story writer and writer 
of novelettes, so he sketched a plot, and 
permitted himself the leisure which he 
deemed necessary to play-writing. 

A vastly different and much less 
cordial greeting awaited him in this 
field, however; but:he has assured me 
that he was confident from the start 
that the fault lay with him and not with 
managers, who declined to give his play 
serious consideration. 

After repeated refusals, he packed 
the manuscript away in his strong-box 
and wrote another play. A similar 
fate met it. Producers saw no merit in 
it, or at least had not enough confidence 
in it to risk a production. So the second 
play went to the box. 

Then another, another, and _ still 
another found the same resting place. 

And the interesting fact is that in less 
than a year after the acceptance of the 
manuscript of his first play, he had dis- 
posed of the contents of the strong-box, 
which held the labors of five years. One 
notable manager, who has now com- 
missioned Mr. Kummer to write a play 
for him, because the author had nothing 
that he cared to offer, declared that he 
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had never heard of him before the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ The Brute,” although Kum- 
mer declares that he received at least 
three letters of rejection bearing this 
gentleman’s signature. 

Kummer’s case seems to answer the 
question that inevitably comes from 
young playwrights: “How shall I suc- 
ceed?”’ Keep at it, is the answer. Clyde 
Fitch proved before Kummer that what 
the managers reject to-day, they will be 
glad to get to-morrow. A good play will 
be a good play in a year, in five years, or 
in ten years. There need be no hurry. 

Kummer’s advice to beginners is 
what a dozen playwrights have told me: 
“Don’t depend upon play-writing as a 
means of livelihood until you are sure of 
yourself—that is, until managers are re- 
turning royalty checks instead of rejec- 
tion slips. Have some trade, some profes- 
sion to depend upon for a living, and 
then work and work and work.” 

This does not mean that after anyone 
has written a certain number of plays 
his product is sure to find a market. 
Quality, rather than quantity, will 
count in the long run; but it does sug- 
gest a ray of hope to the budding play- 
wright. The stone which the builders 
reject to-day may find itself in the cor- 
ner to-morrow, if a paraphrase may be 
allowed; a rejected manuscript may in 
time turn the tide of fortune. 

While Kummer’s work is being tried 
out in the next year or two, it is more 
than likely that he will be at work upon 
other plays, for he is determined to take 
his place among American writers for 
the stage, and such a little thing as 
managerial indifference, or public dis- 
favor, does not discourage him; thus his 
experience of the past year and Fitch’s 
historic success not only give the lie, 
but also the laugh to a popular super- 
stition that when a producer says he 
thinks it’s bad, it is necessarily bad, or 
when a producer tells an engineer -to 
stick to engineering, he should follow 
the advice instead of smiling at the fact 
that most producers have great hopes 
for about six plays out of ten which 
actually reach the boards, and then 
score about two successes out of the 
total, proving them to be bad guessers 
and incompetent judges. 























Chorus Girls 
in the 
Making 


A chat with Ned Wayburn, the 
man who raised the salaries of 
American chorus women— 
by making them worth more 


By 
GEORGE 
VAUX 
BACON 


Photograph by White, New York 














NED WAYBURN, AND A GROUP OF WHAT 
HE CLASSIFIES AS ‘‘B GIRLS,’’ IN 
REHEARSAL COSTUME 


j rrr 


ED WAYBURN is con- 
sidered by many to be 
the greatest master of 
the chorus and practical ex- 
ponent of choral dancing in the 
United States. Incidentally, he 
is the man who raised the sal- 
ary of the American chorus girl 
p& from fifteen dollars a week in 
2) New Yorx and eighteen dol- 
lars a w2ek on the road, to 
twenty-five dollars a week in 
New York and thirty dollars 
a week on the road. At pres- 
ent, in the entire cast of 
people at the Winter Garden 
under his direction, the low- 
est salaried performer, the 
chorus man, receives twenty 
dollars per week. 

It may be said in passing 
that Ned attributes the rise 
in the income of our chorus 
girls to the generosity of 
Jake and Lee Shubert. Jake 

and Lee will reply, if you ask 
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them about it, that Wayburn has = 
made the chorus worth more. ’ 

One afternoon in August, the writer 
walked into the Winter Garden and 
across the back of a stage on which one 
of the stage managers was marshaling a 
small host of perfectly stunning girls 
dressed in Buster Brown suits that left 
shapely legs bare far above the knee. I 
would have lingered; but duty urged me 
on to the real purpose of the expedition. 
I ascended to the balcony level, and 
went back and around through the 
promenade till I debouched upon the 
floor of the ball room of the Palais du 
Danse. 

In the center of the ball room was a 
large square space set aside by a row of 
gilt chairs. Facing the chairs sat three 
men at three tables upon which were 
heaps of blue-backed typewritten manu- 
scripts. Names famous on every bill- © 
board from Atlantic City to North | ~ 
Yakima lounged along the wall divans. | 
George Hanlon of the famous “Han- 
lon’s Superba” brothers stood ro 
in one corner with George 
Ford practicing a mirror 
act, Ford being the reflection. 
So thoroughly had _ they 
trained themselves, that even 
in the rehearsal it was hard to 
believe that Hanlon was not 
really posing before an invisible 
looking-glass. 

Harry Gilfoil and Her- © ; 
bert Corthell were hard at , 
it in another corner re- Py 
hearsing a parody . ‘ 
of the Murder- 2 
ing - of - the- A 
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The fh BETWEEN NUMBERS AT A WINTER 
Poor GARDEN REHEARSAL 


Little 43 
mt Rich Girl.’”’ On the improvised 

_ stage, demure, golden-haired little 
al a, Mollie King was working at a bur- 

lesque of ‘Peg O’ My Heart.” 

On the divan Peg outer 
wall, under one of the hanging 
; 9 a, se tapestries that make the ball 
Take ean eeee e pt room of the Palais du Danse the 
SHOW OF 1913” © most sumptuous turkey-trotting 
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emporium in New York, sat Melville Photogragh by 


Ellis the inscrutable, the designer of 
subtly beautiful costumes, smiling 
an enigmatic smile that no doubt 
betokened the birth in his brain 
of some transcending nuance 
of style, some delicate finesse 

of habiliment with which to , 
impress anew upon the minds 
of everyone that without ; 
Melville the choral world * 


Vhite, 
New York 


















WELLINGTON 
CROSS AS NEVER- 

SAY-DIE COLLIER, AND LOIS JOSEPHINE AS THE 
SUNSHINE GIRL, IN “ THE PASSING SHOW OF 1913’ 
would be but a dusty moth instead of 
a gorgeous butterfly. 

Exactly opposite the point where the 
smiling hat-boy takes away the quarter you 
saved for carfare after you have treated some 
lovely person to a blow-out in the Palais 
during business hours (from 8 to 1), Cross 
and Josephine practiced their imported 
shadow dance—a novelty the English are 
said to be responsible for, as one of the 
necessities for it is a pair of white spats. 

I sat down behind an expensive looking 
round table at the exact point on which an 
Australian millionaire had bought a dinner 
for one of the young ladies rehearsing before 
me, the night before, and watched the 
scene. Order appeared to exist nowhere, yet 
everyone was busy. Somehow things were 
being done quickly, efficiently, thoroughly. 

A certain Mr. C. P. Greneker, known to 
every dramatic editor in the country as an 
advance man softer of speech than the 
settling of thistle-down upon an April hill- 
side, now one of the modest Shubert 
brothers’ engines of notoriety in New York, 
glided to my side. 

“Mr. Wayburn is very busy; but he can 
spare you a few moments,”’ he murmured. 

I followed him to the man who conducts 
ME _e! Mm a class no teacher in any young ladies’ 


Ce re ee seminary in the world can match for 


ONE OF MR. WAYBURN’S “N. Y. ‘D’ GIRLS”’ 
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LUCILLE 


numbers or beauty, and found myself 
CAVANAGH 


suddenly standing before a large, 
heavily built, patient-faced, eye- 
glassed man in shirt sleeves and 
cloth-topped patent leather 
button shoes. 

We shook hands cordially. 
He invited me to one of the 
Moorish booths where of 
evenings the plutocracy of 
the Republic take their ease 
and wine, and sat down with 
me. 

“Now, what do you want 
to know?” he asked. 

“T want to 
know all about 
chorus 
girls.” 













































A GROUP 
TRAITS BY 
OF WINTER GARDEN 


but I think that it is an 
economy from the point of 
view of giving both our- 
selves and the girls good 
and reliable service. 

When a girl applies at 
our office to register, she 
gives her name, height, 
weight, com- 
plexion, and 
if she is 


MABEL 
GRETE 


“Oh, is that all?” he 
answered, and proceeded 
to tell me: 


For the purpose of se- 
curing chorus girls for the 
productions at the Winter 
Garden, I conduct a free 
employment agency in New 
York, where any and all girls 
who wish to become identified 
with the work of the musical 
shows may call and register at 
any time, and will be given a 
hearing. The office, I may say, costs 
five thousand dollars a year to maintain; 


GRACE 
WILLIAMS 
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IRENE 
MARKEY 


which we call A, B, C, and D girls. 
The A girl is the tallest, weighing 
about one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and is in height from five 
feet seven inches, upward. The 
B girl, whom we designate 
also as the “large, medium 
girl,” is in height from five 
feet five, to five feet seven 
inches, and weighs from 
one hundred and _ thirty- 
five to one hundred and 
fifty pounds. She is stocky 
and solidly built—a small- 
er, more compact edition of 
the A girl. 

































The C girl is 
the ingénue 
type — 


OF POR- 
SARONY, N.-Y., 
‘CHORUS QUEENS 


experienced, the name of 
the production to which she 
has been last attached. Each 
girl’s record receives a 
card of its own, which is 
filed in an index for ready 
reference. 

On our indices, the girls 
are divided 
into four 
groups, 


GEORGIA 
STORM 


small—ranging in height 
from five feet to five feet 
five inches, dainty, demure, 
chic, in weight, from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and 
twenty pounds. 

The D girl is the ideal 
type of dancer, being from 
five feet to five feet five in 
height, and weighing from a 
hundred and ten to a hundred 
and thirty pounds—a compact, 
agile physical specimen and a 
perfect athlete. For these girls we 


NATALIE ’ 
have a regular course of athletic 


HOWARD 
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training to keep them in faultless phys- 
ical condition. One of the requisites for a 
girl to get into this class is the ability to 
do “tap” dancing, which is the type of 
dancing to which the familiar “buck 
and wing” belongs—in which the parts 
of the feet touch the floor successively, 
giving a sound of tapping. 

In addition to these divisions, all the 
classes of girls are grouped into two 
grand subdivisions 
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to the eye trained in selecting girls. It 
consists mainly in general appearance 
and ‘“‘class.”’ Throughout the classifica- 
tions by letters, the difference between 
the ““N. Y.” and “R.D.” girls remains 
practically the same. 

In addition to the A, B, C and D girls 
there is another class which has achieved 
a great deal of popularity recently, the 
E girls, as we classify them, who are 
English dancing 

















—the New Yorks a girls, using a style 
and the “roads” — 5° of dance which 
or, as we call them, RIGHT OBLIQUE LEFT OBLIQUE was invented in 
the “‘N. Y.’s” and ang guia England by 
“R. D.’s.” George Tiller. It 
ss The — : a type of oa 
ions necessary for ancing, an e 
any girl to be re- RIGHT OBLIQUE LEFT OBLIQUE Mii imen between 
. ° FRONT FRONT ° 
ceived into one of noe it and the class of 








the classes above 


work I produce is 





AY 


mentioned, are, 


od 
os the fact that all 





first of all, regular 
features that can 
be’made up beauti- 
fully—not, you understand, features 
that are naturally beautiful. Regularity, 
however, is imperative. Then the calf, 
ankle, waist-line, and neck measure- 
ments must be right. 

The New York A girl—the girl who is 
booked to remain in New York with the 
company here—must have all these 
qualifications to perfection, plus the 
“ability to wear clothes’ —and educa- 
tion. I don’t believe it is generally 
realized that the girls in our choruses 
are well educated. We will have no 
others—no ‘‘mutts” or ‘“‘hicks,’”’ as the 
expressions go—for there is absolutely 
no room for the blockhead or the girl 
utterly lacking in mental refinement. 
Dancing is an art as much as anything 
else that is beautiful, and this fact must 
always be borne in mind when thinking 
of the girls who do the work in the 
dances. The New York A girl must be 
always a great looker, though in the A 
type a great voice is not at all neces- 


sary. 

The “R. D. A” girl is a thoroughly 
capable young person in every way and 
must have as good a figure and a better 
voice than the “N.Y. A” girl. The 
difference between them is almost in- 
tangible, and would be conspicuous only 


MR. WAYBURN’S STAGE DIAGRAM, UPON WHICH 
HIS DANCING FIGURES ARE BASED 


of the figures in 
George Tiller’s 
productions are 
based on curves, while I make the 
straight line the basis for all figures. I 
may say here that all the work done by 
the girls I train is original with me, and 
is built upon a definite and accurate 
mathematical plan—a sort of a mathe- 
matical problem in grace. 

To explain what I mean by the latter, 


‘let me submit this diagram which out- 


lines the figure upon which all the evolu- 
tions of my choruses are built. You will 
note that the place where the word 
“Front” is written, is the part of the 
stage facing the audience—that is to say, 
the footlights. 

To the actor, the right is his right as 
he faces the audience and left is his left 
as he faces the audience. I teach the 
girls first to realize accurately the direc- 
tions “Front” and “Left,” and they 
instinctively grasp the rest of them. 
You will notice from the eight positions 


‘indicated on the diagram—which are 


the positions from which I build up all 
the work of the chorus—that every 
movement and figure is based on an 
angle and a straight line, which was 
what I referred to when I said that my 
work as differentiated from that of 
George Tiller is based on straight lines 
and angles. 
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numbers. Thus, for example, in a figure 
in which the chorus will be imitating a 
principal who is a silly ass Englishman, 
using a monocle, etc., the movements 
of the chorus with the monocle will be all 
based on counts of eight. Thus I can sit 
down, say, “‘Monocle’”’ and begin to 
count ‘One, two, three, four,’’ etc., and 
each number will mean a different posi- 
tion of the monocle,—first in the hand, 
then raised to the eye, then a squint, 
then drop the monocle, and so on. 

This suggests the fact that every 
nation has a different walk—something, 
I suppose, that one usually doesn’t think 
about: but it’s a fact. When a chorus is 
with a principal playing a French part, 
the work I have to give them for him is 
entirely different from that they would 
do with a German, an Italian, a Span- 
iard, an Englishman, a Chinese or a 
Mexican character. The way that sort 
of thing is done, is by teaching the 
chorus the attitudes each different 
nationality has peculiar to itself—and 
then teaching them to walk them. The 
odd part is that after they practice the 
attitudes, they will get the walk almost 
by intuition—one is simply a logical 
sequence of the other. 

It takes smart, wide-awake girls to 
grasp these things satisfactorily, so that 
my work will not be an utter impossi- 
bility. One or two.‘‘ mutt” members of a 
chorus can break up everything about as 
effectively as a bombshell in the center 
of a regiment of infantry. 

In selecting girls for the chorus, we 
have a system that is as economical of 
time and of space as we can possibly 
make it. The necessity for a system of 
the kind will become apparent when I 
tell you that when we were ready on the 
stage to receive applicants registered at 
our booking office for positions in the 
chorus of ‘“‘The Passing Show of 1913” 
—in which the number of girls to be used 
was one hundred—I found that I had 
two thousand girls at hand. 

The thing was done this way: I re- 
ceived the girls one after the other and 
talked to them, putting down the in- 
formation I got from them personally on 
a pad of paper to be used later in 
conjunction with the files we had already 
on hand. Behind me were four tables, at 
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each of which sat one of my assistants. 
Each table represented a classification 
of the girls, and every girl that I felt 
could be used, I sent to the proper table 
with my memorandum for the use of the 
man at that table. 

The ones who are hopelessly im- 
possible on the stage receive a memoran- 
dum with simply the letters ‘‘T. W.” or 
“B. Q.” on it, which tips the assistant 
off at once as what to do with them. 

T. W. stands for ‘train wrecker” 
and is a designation for a girl who from 
every angle is simply out of the question 
for the stage in any possible capacity, 
while the B. Q. stands for the word in 
the theatrical argot—burley-que, or, as 
the word is usually pronounced, bur- 
lesque. When an assistant gets that from 
a girl, it means that he is to advise her 
that she can probably get a job in bur- 
lesque, but will not do for our choruses. 

Of all the work I have done, the thing 
that gives me the most personal satis- 
faction is the fact that I have been able 
to raise the wages of chorus girls all over 
the country. I have done it by making 
them an institution, and they have 
assisted me by showing interest and 
sincerity in their work. The average girl 
of our chorus is a hard-working, pains- 
taking, patient student of the work that 
is laid out for her to accomplish. The 
chorus is always the best thing in any 
show. The girls must be perfect in 
everything, let the principals slip as 
they may. 

The Shuberts were the first who 
raised the wages of the chorus. They 
tell me they did it as an encouragement 
for me. It was the greatest encourage- 
ment.I have ever had in my life. 

Now that the girls are making 
enough money out of their professional 
work to live comfortably and to save a 
little, you would be amazed how much 
more interest they take in doing things 
perfectly —how much satisfaction it 
gives me to feel that I am handling a 
crowd of girls with their hearts and 
souls in their work. We don’t have any- 
thing but well-behaved girls here, you 
know. There isn’t any room here for the 
adventuress. Girls can be just as good 
and conscientious when they’re beau- 
tiful as they can when they’re not. 
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For each of our three 
shows per year, we have 
five weeks of rehearsals. 
During rehearsals the 
chorus is not paid. 
For those who are 
interested in going 
on the stage, I 
will give you an 
idea of how the 
rehearsals are run. 

First week: Mu- 
sical rehearsals. 
These are to learn 
the music only, and 





Oar aa 
Photograph by White, New York 
ABOVE, A ‘“‘ NEW YORK ‘A’ GIRL.’ 
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are held at the following hours: From 
10:25 a. M. to 12:25 p.m. From 2:25 to 
4:25 p.m. and from 8 p.m. to 10 P.M. 
Three rehearsals a day are held only 
during the first week. 

Second week: Dance rehearsals twice 
a day. During this week the girls are 
taught the parts of the feet, the angles 
and simpler ¢volutions. Dance re- 
hearsals continue also through the 
third and fourth weeks in the after- 
noons and in the evenings from eight to 
twelve. 
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Fifth week: Mechanical de- 
tails are perfected in the 
fifth week. The princi- 
pals and the chorus, 
who up to this time 
have been rehearsed 
separately, are 
brought together 
for rehearsals in 
toto. Scenic effects 
are completed and 
the week winds up 
with full dress re- 
hearsals. Then the 
show is ready to go on. 





& = bad 





BELOW, A GROUP OF NEW CHORUS GIRLS IN THE MAKING 


“You'll have to excuse me,’ Mr. 


. Wayburn concluded. ‘‘I want to go over 


a part here with those people.” 

He walked over to the ones on whom 
he had designs. There had been some 
hitch imperceptible to the merely liter- 
ary eye. He went among the stars and 
talked to them gently. He walked and 
showed them how to walk. He spoke as 
he wanted them to speak. What he 
wanted them todo, he did. For Ned Way- 
burn is like anyone else who can make 
people do things. He knows his business. 














The Vanishing 
Source of Actors 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


i\BVIOUSLY enough, from a 

O physical standpoint, there 
| | must be some sort of a supply 
station for everything. And this applies 
to all we have, from groceries to amuse- 
ments; thereby leading to the predica- 
ment with which theatrical managers 
are to find themselves confronted in the 
short future—the disappearing source 
of actors. 

That is, good actors—the stars and 
sub-stars, the like of which have done 
so much within the last twenty or thirty 
years toward making the theatrical 
business more of a compact mass of 
smooth-working machinery: good actors 
and aetresses who can do more than 
look a part—who can make it. 

All for the reason that the acorns 
from which the oaks have grown are 
disappearing. Twenty years ago—even 
five—the United States was on a differ- 
ent theatrical footing from what it is 
to-day. The center of real theatricals 
was, of course, New York, just as it is at 
the present time—giving all due apolo- 
gies to Chicago— but there was a sort 
of subsoil to the great game of amuse- 
ment, an undercurrent from which new 
material could rise—a great training 
school of obscurity which now shows 
the decadent signs of extinction. 

Twenty, ten, five years ago, there was 
hardly a state that did not foster from 
one to three small repertory shows— 
aggregations of from eight to ten persons 
who traveled from small town to small 
town staying a week in each place and 
presenting a different show eack night. 
Then too, there were more pretentious 
companies—in fact there was a whole 
great underwork of theatrical. ma- 
chinery of which New York never 

















heard, but which was as important to 
New York and the theatricals thereof 
as the bright lights are to Broadway. 
For it was in this great underwork that 
many of the names which glitter on the 
Big Street came into being. 

It was here, in the hardest of training 
schools, that some of the real actors 
and actresses of to-day learned what it 
was to be many-sided, to absorb the 
ability to present any sort of character, 
to delineate any phase of existence. But 
the motion picture has arrived since 
that day, and as a result, where there 
were ten repertory shows ten years ago, 
there is one to-day. The training school 
is vanishing. 

It is this business of the small theat- 
rical company that the motion picture 
has hit harder than anything else. In 
the old days, before the five and ten 
cent picture theatres made their appear- 
ance everywhere, life in the small coun- 
try town was not the brightest thing in 
the world. With the exception of the 
church festivals and the usual little 
entertainments which still form a part 
of country town life, there was little 
to look forward to through the w.nter 
months, except the visits of the ‘stock 
companies.” And forthis reason, many of 
them were patronized, not because they 
had any particular merit but because of 
a desire to change the monotony of life. 
There was little merit in the usual stock 
company—barring perhaps one per- 
former whose work stood out above all 
the others. He was the star, the man who 
carried the company over the rough 
places, while he unconsciously went to 
school that in later days he might make 
something better for himself and achieve 
that dream of all small-town actors, a 
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before the stricter copyright laws drove 
the theatrical pirates out of existence, 
and by the payment of five dollars 
to a genial play stealing con- 
cern in most any of the large 
cities, copies of nearly any- 
thing might be obtained, 
from ‘‘East Lynne” to the 
latest hit of Broadway. By 
achanging of names,“ East 
Lynne” became “Her 
Great Sin,’”’ not so much 
because of copyright, but 
that the country people 
might be fooled into pay- 
ing money to see some- 
thing they had seen eight 
or ten times before. In 
some cases, also, the changing 
of names was due to a fear 
that perhaps some manager—this 


place on Broad- 
way. Fly- 
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troupes they were, playing on 
“wildcat” time, jumping from 
small town to small town, playing 
“‘opery houses” and ‘‘theatres”’ 
that were such in name only—a 
gypsy sort of existence in which 
the continued struggle for audi- 
ences formed the greatest zest of 
the business. Those were the days 
when capital formed only a small 
part of the machinery of the show 
business. The old-time 
repertory manager 
needed only a hun- 
dred dollars and 
he was ready 
for all the 
risks and 
glories of a 
season. 





























FAY TEMPLETON 


was long before the Theat- 


A small ad- rical Managers’ Association 
vertisement had come into being—might 
in a small the- be astute enough to learn 
atrical paper, of the production of his 


pirated piece, and angry enough 
to cause trouble, regardless of 
come in. The com- the expense. A week of rehearsals, 
pany was selected and and the season began. 

then came the plays. Photograph by Otto And it was a season of hard work. 
These were more easily — Seven shows a week must be given, and 
arranged, for that was Louis mann __ Of course, to please the inhabitants of 


and the letters 
would begin to 
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those small towns whence the “ten, 
twent’ and thirt’ ”’ admissions came, 
every show must be different. 
Again, there must be a reserve 
supply of plays to be given 
where other companies had 
visited the same towns a 
short time before and played 
the bills which would not 
bear repetition. Altogether, 
the small repertory actor 
of the past was “up” in 
the lines of at least thirty 
plays a year. Often this 
number was more than 
thirty, for the repertory 
of the past that lasted more 
than three months was a 
wonder. Two weeks of bad 
business was enough to put 
many companies on the downward 


More parts 
to learn, 
more 
plays 








FLORENCE 
| ROCKWELL 





























to become familiar with, and 
different characters to portray. 
For the blockhead of the theatric- 
al business, it was just a part 
of a lifetime. But for the man 
or woman with talent, with am- 
bitions to do something better in 
life, it meant the best kind of 
training for the playing of good 
parts and the delineation 
of good characters later on. It 
was a school, noth- 
ing more, a school 
of mighty hard 
knocks, of pri- 
vations, of 
worries and 
hardships, 
but a mighty 
good school 
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course toward dissolution. 


There was no capital, no at that. Of 
sinking funds to carry those course, in 
companies over rough seasons. those days 


there were good 
repertory shows 
as well as_ bad 


There was no treasury to drain 
from. And so when the tug did 
come upon the purse of the owner, 
its pull was short. One jerk and the ones, shows which 
end had come. held from the begin- 

Three or four times a year there Photograph by ning of the season. to 
would come the finish of one show, and “Ne ¥"* the end, but their effect 
the drifting, the migrating, to another. wittiamH.crane and their training was 
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business in Canada. And so can Major 


the same. They 
Burke. 




































were a 
melting When W. H. Crane, the come- 
pot dian, becomes reminiscent, he 


will tell of his professional 
début, in Mechanic’s Hall, 
Utica, New York, July 13, 
1863. He was the Notary 
in “The Daughter of the 
Regiment,’”’ and in the 
same company were 
Charles Drew, W. 
Davidge, Jr., and John 
Chatterton, known as Sig. 
Perugini, and later fa- 
mous as one of Lillian Rus- 
sell’s husbands. The com- 
pany? It was the Holman 
Repertory Company, with 
Sallie Holman as the star. 
And coming to a later time, 








New York 


MAR- 
GUERITE CLARK 





of actors in which the poor ones set- 
tled into dregs and the good ones 
peeked over the edge of the kettle 
and looked out farther into exist- 
ence for a better station in life. 
They drew their actors from the 
small towns and they developed 
them all. 

As for the names which have 
come from this melting pot, there 
are many. Walker Whiteside has 
confessed that he played 
Shakespeare in reper- 
tory and played 
the small towns, 
too, when he 
was nineteen 
years old. 
Corinne, she 
of the many 
happy tradi- 
tions, was the 
star of a rep- 
ertory com- 
pany at the age 
of ten. Augustus 
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and still speaking of the 
names that twinkle, there 
was a space in the life of 
Marguerite Clark, of “ Baby 
Mine” fame, in which she 
formed a part of the repertory 
company of J. K. Murray and 
Pitou, Chauncey Ol- Clara Lane. It wasn’t a large 
cott’s manager, can re- company and it didn’t make all the 
member the days when he  gpyunp money in the world, but it did provide a 
was a partner of “Texas reese grist of training which Miss Clark prob- 
Jack” in the repertory ably never will forget. 
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Nor was the Grangers’ 
Show ever an aggregation to startle 
Broadway. But it gave Harry Cor- 
son Clarke the education to make 
himself a well known actor. 

And so the list goes on, even 
to include Jefferson d’Angelis, 
who not only was a reper- 
tory actor, but a manager 
also, and successful enough 
to take a company around 
the world. There is the 
name of Marie Dressler in 
the list also,and her rec- 
ord reads as having been 
a part of the Bennett and 
Moulton Company. Dustin 
Farnum, also, of “ Vir- 
ginian” fame, made his 
professional début with the 


Ethel Tucker Company in New 





Repertory 
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England — even Charles 
Frohman and William A. 
Brady once managed rep- 
ertory companies. Froh- 
man’s aggregation was the 
Chicago Comedy Company 
and John Dillon was the star. 
All these good companies? Some 
of them. But some of them were not 
—there have been times im the life of 
many a star when the money refused 
to come into the treasury of the training 
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school in 
which 
they 
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formed a part of the pupils, 

when the face of the manager grew 

erimmer and_- grimmer, = and 

when a time came that the 

trunks were packed and the flimsy 

bits of diamond dye scenery were 

left at hotels for the payment of 

board. All has not been soft and 

rosy in the life of theatrical stars. 

And as witness, there is the case of 
William Gillette. 

His is a name now 

that will do much 

to make a play, 

for those who 

know William 

Gillette also 

know that he 

has the facil- 

ity and the 

theatrical ed- 

ucation and 

adaptability 

to work well in 

almost any part. 

There is a strong 

possibility that this 

education, this facile 

workmanship, came through 

hard knocks, for William 

Gillette trained for the 
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~ higher things on the low grounds of the 
pion oy ie ag hag ape es 
aintly in his days of suc- 
cess) the june when he formed an im- 
portant part of the Ben de Bars reper- 
tory show in New Orleans. It was a good 
show, as good as could be expected, but 
something was wrong with the pro- 
ceeds. They wouldn’t come in. And Wil- 
liam Gillette, star though he may be 
now, was one of those who went with- 
out salary. 

And still there are names to be in- 
cluded, well known names: De Wolf 
Hopper, Robert T. Haines, John Kel- 
lard, Louis Mann, Rose Melville, Corse 
Payton, Florence Rockwell, Beverly 
Sitgreaves, Fay Templeton, Tim Mur- 
phy, Edmund Breese, Raymond Hitch- 
cock, Della Fox—and they played for 
“ten, twenty, and thirty cents, ladies 
and gentlemen; we beg to thank you for 
the very kind patronage you have ex- 
tended to us this evening and we hope 
that to-morrow night, when we present 
that beautiful pastoral drama entitled 
‘The Rose of the Meadows,’ we will see 
you all here again.” 

But that pertains only to the stars, 
the ones who have formed the heads of 
companies and who are regarded as an 
important part of theatricals to-day. 
There is still another important part 
untouched—those who go to make up 
the casts of the metropolitan produc- 
tions, The rep’ show has been the birth- 

lace of their adaptability also—and it 
is this class of actors that managers are 
worrying about. What will be done when 
the fading repertory show finally dis- 
appears, and thereby closes the lane 
from which the average actor has 
emerged? 

Not so very long ago I was in the 
office of a Broadway agent. His list of 
“‘people wanted” for productions was a 
long one, and his affiliations good. For 
an hour I watched him and then I 
asked: 

“Jerry, where do all the actors come 
from?’’ 

He smiled and touched the desk bell. 

“Ask Jordan to come in here, will 

?” he told the girl; and a moment 
ter, an actor was standing beside the 
desk. The agent smiled. “ Just wanted 








‘for the fun of the thing. Where did you 


to ask you a question,” he said, “—just 


get your start, Jordan?” 

“My start?” The actor, a character 
comedian: whose work had aided many 
a performance, thought hard. “Do 
want to know what show I first wor: 
in here?” 

“No—beyond that. Where did you 
get your start, your education in the — 
theatrical business?” 


It was then that the actor smiled 


broadly and found himself a seat on the 
corner of the desk. 

“Well, if you want to know the 
truth,” he answered, “it was out in 
Nebraska with the Hickman-Miller 
show. It was a little ten, twent’, thirt’ 
affair that was just three jumps ahead 
of the wolf half the time and three 


jumps behind for the remainder. I 


joined out at Lincoln; met the manager 
in a show printing office there and land-— 
ed a job as property man, general bill 
distributor, and-bit player. And that 
was work! By the time I had been with 
the company six months I learned more 
than I’ve learned in six years on the Big — 
Street. Take it from me, that Miller was 
a genius. The way he knocked the art 
of make-up into me was a wonder. You 
see, with those little shows. you’ve got — 
to know make-up and know it well. 
You’re in the same town a week at a 
time and you’re playing a different part 
every night. As far as that goes, I’ve 
played as high as four parts in a single 
night and I had to change myself com- 
pletely for each of them. Can’t you see 
where the make-up stuff comes in? 
Well—” 

But the agent had waved a hand. 

“There you are,’’ he said. “But just 
to finish the argument, we’ll try again.”’ 

Once more the bell rang. Once more — 
an actor entered. Once more the agent 
asked his questions, 

“‘Stater’s Madison Square Theatre 
Company,” was the answer. “It ran © 
all down through the Southwest, 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, and 
those states. I remember it was just at 
the time that oil had been struck in the 
southern part of Kansas and everybody © 
was rich. I never saw the money pour 
in like it did into the opera houses. I 















































“guess it was a good thing, too, that per- 
Sons were loose with their money, be- 
cause our show wasn’t running strictly 
on its merit. I’ll take that back, though, 
because we had four or five fellows with 
us that have made mighty good since 
then—and one or two girls. One of the 
company is in vaudeville pulling down 
two hundred a week. I think she was 
getting twenty with the Great Stater’s 
Madison Square aggregation. 
} “We played everything, but our 
principal joy was to get a lot of old 
musical comedy paper and take a little 
flyer at being a one-night stand. We’d 
have pictures of chorus girls, of every- 
thing that a musical comedy should 
have, then go into a town with eight 
people, give a one-night show and leave. 
One of our finest little attractions was 
that good old one, ‘Incognito.’ Remem- 
ber it, don’t you? Joe Gaites and Karl 
Hoschna dished up some music for it 
and called it ‘The Three Twins’ and 
made a barrel of money off it. We did 


better than that. We didn’t have any 


music, and we didn’t have any chorus— 
but we did have a good bunch of names. 
We called that show everything from 
*Papa’s Boy’ to ‘Three Jacks’ and got 
away with it. They went wild over the 
thing. But that was because they’d 
struck oil. 

“T remember one time in Chanute, 

_Kansas: some fellow had made a killing 
in oil and went to the old Williams 
House there. He didn’t like the 
place. It nettled him. Chanute was 
worthy of a better opera house than 
that. And so he took about a hundred 
thousand plunks of his good oil money 
and built him an opera house of his own 
—a real metropolitan house with every- 
thing a person could wish for. I think we 
opened that house; I’m not sure. But 
just the same—”’ 

Again a wave of the hand and the 
agent was talking. 

“T could call in every person I know 
—that is, every man and woman in the 
profession—and ninety per cent of them 
would have a story of barnstorming 
days to tell you,” he said. “If a man 
would take an inventory up and down 
the Big Street, he would find that nine 
tenths of the actors and actresses play- 
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ing in New York to-day received their 
training in the companies which 
formerly toured the country. 

“And that’s just what’s worrying 
us agents. These little companies are 
going to the wall mighty fast. In 
another five years they will have ceased 
to exist and then where will the actors 
come from? Of course, some of them may 
branch out from the motion picture 
companies, but the chances are against 
them there. The usual motion picture 
actor or actress overdoes things, as far 
as the stage is concerned. It’s neces- 
sary—all that gesturing- and stuff—to 
portray what is wanted on the screen. 
When you go to look at a picture, that 
sort of thing is all right. But take that 
actor out of the film world and put him 
before the footlights and things will be 
exceedingly different. 

“The ten, twenty, and thirty reper- 
tory company was the real educator— 
that and the stock company. The stock 
company was a sort of high school after 
the rep’ show, you see. The usual plan | 
was for a man or woman to get with one 
of these small companies, have the 
rudiments of stage work knocked into 
him, develop talent, and then go 
higher—into some small town stock 
company. Of course, from there they 
went to a better company and on up 
until at last they found their way to 
Broadway. But even the stock com- 
pany is vanishing nowadays. The mo- 
tion pictures and ten cent vaudeville 
(where actors are unmade instead of 
made) have ruined the stock business. 
There’s mighty little money in it now, 
and it seems there is less every year. 
What are we going to do about it in 
another ten years? I’ll tell you.” 

He leaned across his desk and became 
emphatic. “‘ Unless things take a swerve, 
we’re going to be looking at a lot of 
ribbon clerks, salesgirls, floorwalkers, 
and the like, without any dramatic 
quality and without even good educa- 
tions. I see it coming. There’s not a day 
but some manager calls me on the tele- 
phone and requests me to get a person 
for him with such and such an appear- 
ance. It doesn’t make any difference to 
that manager whether the person can 
or cannot act. What he wants is some 





one who looks the part as conceived by 


the author. Whether the lines can be 
portrayed or not doesn’t seem to matter. 
“As things stand now, I can draw 
from my supply of real actors and find 
not only some one who can fill the man- 
ager’s requirements as to looks, but 
who can act as well. But the time is 
coming when that will be impossible. 
There wont be enough real actors, be- 
cause there will be no great school of 
experience out in the country turning 
them out. I’ll have to get those people. 
Ten to one I’ll pick them out of the 
shops—or some place like that. See?” 
And whether the thoroughly pes- 
simistic views of the agents are to be 
believed or not, it is certain that the 
majority of actors have gone upward 
from the lowest theatrical enterprises 
and that, as that low field is vanishing, 
there must come into being some other 
source from which the rank and file, at 
least, of the theatrical profession, may 
be drawn. The repertory show is be- 
coming a thing of the past. No longer 
do the small towns find themselves 
plastered every month with announce- 
ments of this or that “stock company,” 
producing all “the latest in pastoral 
dramas.” In one town of ten thousand, 
five years ago, the winter season har- 
bored from ten to twelve stock com- 
panies, all playing at ten, twenty, and 
thirty cents. This year just one com- 
pany came to that town—and it left 


off the thirty cents. It was forced to, to 
compete with the three motion picture 
houses which nightly drew the crowds 
id from their thoughts of the simple 
e. a 
{ However, there still remain stock — 
companies on the road, companies which ~ 
give evidence of lasting for some time, — 
But they are companies. which have 
established records through the long 
years of the past, and which hold senti- 


ment. There is the North Brothers com- — 
pany, of Western fame; there is the 


Dubinsky Brothers company, which 
every now and then resolves itself intoa — 
one-night stand and even assails the 
houses of some of the large cities; there 
is the Chase-Lister company, the owners 
of which steadily receive the money for 
full houses. But the Chase-Lister com- 
pany is a bit different from the usual 
repertory aggregation. It always is sure — 
of having something which no other 
company possesses, for it carries itsown 
playwright in the company. He is Frank © 
Harrison, the author of more than a 
hundred plays, all of which have been 
produced by the Chase-Lister company. 
And of course there are others, but in 
the final counting up they are in- 
dividuals, compared to the hundreds of 
companies which existed from ten to — 
twenty years ago. The time must come — 
when they also will join their predeces- 
sors in oblivion. And then—well, then, 
will the agent’s prophecy come true? 
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THE MERCENARY LEW 


THE other day Tom Harris, the four-year-old son of one of the Shubert pub- 
licity women, was playing about the Shubert offices at Broadway and Thirty-ninth — 
Street, when Lee Shubert entered and inadvertently stepped on the little fellow’s 
foot. Tom gave an impassioned howl. Shubert reached hurriedly into his pocket and 
produced a dollar bill which he thrust into the little chap’s hand. Tom refused to 
accept the money. Lee shoved it into the pocket of the boy’s rompers. Tom reached 


after the bill and threw it on the floor. 


At that juncture Lew Fields, entering and having seen the incident, put his foot : 


on the bill and indicated his toes to Lee. 


“There you are, Lee,” said he invitingly, “corns and all.” 
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On Broadway— 
A Real Love Story 


By W. CAREY 
WONDERLY 











A SHORT STORY 








T was the New OF SOME action was scarcely noticed, 
: | ag arg of HOMESICK he reached over and un- 
- ear n- THESPIANS fastened a satin American 


‘don,” one of those pretty, 


Beauty from a chorus girl’s 











dainty musical comedies 








costume, and gave it to 





which only the English 

seem to know how to put together, and 
a typical first-night audience crowded 
the Casino to the doors. When the 
composer himself lifted the baton, and 
the orchestra burst into the quaint, 
tuneful overture, the small-talk died 
down almost immediately, and the 
house sat back to listen. 

Kitty Hilda, watching through a 
peep-hole in the curtain, felt an icy 
something steal up and clutch suddenly 
at her heart. This was her American 
début, and the Gaiety favorite had 
built high hopes on her success to-night. 
She was a wondrously beautiful wom- 
an, tall and graceful, a blonde of ex- 
Quisite coloring and classic features. 
Now, moving away from the curtain, 
she stood pulling nervously at her white 

wn. 

“You know—I fancy I look—cold,” 
she said, with a little laugh, addressing 
her remark at random. 

At that moment the chorus was filling 

the wings, waiting impatiently for the 
stage-director to group them for the 
opening number. As Miss Hilda 
turned, she met the glance of a young 
man waiting with his companions for 
the signal to go on. Quietly, so that his 
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Kitty Hilda. 

“If you will wear this,” he said, “at 
your waist—” 

Out on the stage the director waved 
his arms and they trooped out, men 
and girls, the men in flannel trousers 
and tennis blazers, the girls in white, 
fluffy, summery frocks; and, in a twin- 
kling, a Thames River lawn-party was 
transplanted to a New York theatre. 

Originally, there had been little of 
that brand of humor which in this coun- 
try passes for comedy in “Dear Old 
London.” Because of this the Ameri- 
can managers had believed it wouldn’t 
succeed, for how could a musical show 
please on Broadway without a single 
dialect comedian or a_knockabout 
couple? They held that pretty, grace- 


‘ful music hadn’t a chance with rag- 


time, and they wanted to introduce a 
dance from the Pacific Coast in the 
second act. In vain the Britishers pro- 
tested, and the company, imported with 
the piece, failed dismally when it came 
to turkey-trotting—it hadn’t been done 
that way at the Strand! Finally a sort 
of compromise was reached. All the 
New Yorkers asked was a pair of 
acrobatic dancers in the first act, and a 
negro monologuist in the second, and 
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the piece should be presented exactly 


as it had been done on the other side 
of the pond! : 

Kitty Hilda made her hit. Upon her 
first entrance she had appeared quite 
nervous and a little frightened, but she 
looked very, very lovely in her white 
gown. Only the red rose relieved the 
strict simplicity of her attire, and this, 
with her dark eyes, gave her the needed 
coloring. But she presented a charm- 
ing picture, and her reception was so 
cordial, so friendly and encouraging, 
that she sang and danced better than 
she believed it possible for her to do 
away from Johnny Bull’s Island. 

The young man who had asked her 
to wear the flower watched her in his 
usual quiet, unobtrusive way during the 
entire performance. He was a chorus 
man, rather young, retiring in manner, 
and of that distinct Irish type which 
one sees so rarely—black hair with dark 
blue eyes. Once he glanced at the girl 
whose rose he had taken to give to 
Miss Hilda. She had pinned a knot of 
ribbon where the other girls wore 
flowers, and she smiled at him with 
merry brown eyes. 

“That was fearfully clever of you,” 
she said to him, after the first act, and 
while the chorus was pushing up the 
iron stairway to the dressing-rooms. 
“T wonder if Miss Hilda realizes yet 
what you have done for her?” 

“It was nothing,” he returned, flush- 
ing boyishly. 

“Oh, but you’re an artist, you know,” 
persisted she. 

This time he smiled back at her quite 
gravely. ‘Now that’s all rot—that and 
nothing else,” he said. “I saw that 
Kitty—that Miss Hilda needed a touch 
of color, and—and I took your rose. 
Say you forgive me—please!” 

The girl, leaning on the stair-rail, 
waited for the last of her companions 
to pass up. 

“Forgive you? H’m, I'll have to 
think about it. As for Kitty Hilda— 
yes, we were speaking of her—I believe 
that your satin rose saved the day—or 
rather the night, for her. She looked 
so white, so insignificant without that 
touch of color, you know. I shall al- 
ways say after this, that you are re- 


sponsible for Kitty Hilda’s successful — 
New York début’? 
“Nonsense!” he scoffed. “Why, you 
make me feel so foolish—make me 
wish I had left the rotten thing alone! 
I hope none of the others—saw—” 
She laughed heartily. Then, when 
he advanced a step nearer, she moved 


quickly up the stairs, waving to him 


mockingly with her slim, white hand. 

“Hurry!—no more time to waste,” 
cried she, “or you'll be in your flan- ~ 
nels when the curtain’s rung up. But” 
—and she threw him a mischievous 
glance over her shoulder—“you did~ 
‘make’ Kitty Hilda to-night, you know.” 

Before he could answer her, and he 
gladly would have stopped to argue the 
point, she had disappeared up the iron 
stairway, and, mindful of her warning, 
he hurried off to the men’s dressing 
room, where the male chorus was pre- 
paring for the county-ball in the sec-— 
ond act. 

When he came down on the stage 
again for the opening number, he found 
the brown-eyed girl already there, ter- 
ribly splendid in a real Paris evening 
gown. And at her waist he noticed 
she wore a magnificent American 
Beauty rose. At once he divined that 
it had come from Kitty Hilda, and as 
he passed her on his way to the other 
side, where he worked, she whispered: 

“Yes, Miss Hilda sent it to me— 
because you stole my satin one and she 
wore it.” 

Altogether it made him extremely 
uncomfortable. He had hoped that 
Kitty had been too excited to notice the 
person who had given her the flower, 
or the girl to whom it originally be- 
longed. But if she remembered the 
girl, why not the man? He began to 
wish he had minded his own business 
and left the prima-donna’s fate to her 
maid and the press-agents, 

There was one especially pretty num- 
ber, a song with a dance to follow, at 


_ the very end of the second act, which 


Kitty had with the chorus of men. 


There were countless encores and Miss 


Hilda stood in the wings breathless, but — 

radiant, just before she went on for ’ 

finale of the opera. Roig 
“You see, they sing the music over 









































here so much faster than they do in 
London,” she said, with a confidential 
little smile, turning to him. 

“IT was just thinking that,” he re- 
plied. “And you are tired—not that 
you show it, dear me, no! But—” 

She laughed. “I am tired, and I'll 
show it too—later,” she cried. “But 
when one is as happy as I am to-night! 
Yes, I am homesick, a little; I didn’t 
want to come. Yet they have been so 
good to me! Such happiness comes 
only once, I think.” 

Out on the stage some one spoke her 
cue and she left him, a pretty, delicate 
creature, all pink and white and gold, 
~ like a wild rose or a story-book princess 
come to life. Her very loveliness made 
his heart thump madly. He had fallen 
in love with Kitty Hilda when, a boy 
‘of nineteen, he had come up to London 
from Harrow to visit his godfather, 
‘and that excellent gentleman had taken 
the lad to see “San Toy.” Kitty was 
fairer to-day than she had been then, 
if such a thing were possible—and it 
wasn’t, for Kitty Hilda had been born 
a famous beauty. As he.watched her 
to-night, he recalled how he had wor- 
shiped her in secret, with all a boy’s 
horror of ridicule, which had made him 
afraid even to mention her name! 


Rhoda, Rhoda, ran a pagoda, 
Selling tea and biscuit and soda. 


He had fashioned the most wonder- 
ful air castles ever planned by a nine- 
teen-year-old, around this dainty girl. 

As he went through the brilliant 
finale to “Dear Old London,” ten years 
later, three thousand miles from home, 
a chorus man, working because he need- 
ed his salary of twenty dollars a week 
for bed and bread, he smiled to himself. 
But there was no bitterness in his smile, 
nor in his heart. It was not so bad to 

singing and dancing in America 
where nobody knew him, and in a show 
which boasted of Kitty Hilda. And, 


4 " besides, he could do nothing else—he 


had never worked before. 

When the curtain was lowered for 
the last time, he was hurrying away to- 
ward the iron stairway which led to 
the dressing-rooms, when some one 
touched him on the arm. 
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It was Kitty’s maid. 

“Miss Hilda wishes to speak to you, 
sir,” she told him. 

There was nothing to do but follow 
the woman across the back of the stage 
to the door of the prima-donna’s dress- 
ing-room, and then he saw that the 
pretty, brown-eyed girl was standing 
beside the English beauty, and that the 
two women were watching him, their 
faces wreathed in smiles. When he 
came up, Kitty’put out her hand, giving 
him her slim, cool fingers with that 
frank, almost boyish manner which was 
one of her greatest charms, 

“You are Mr. Yarrance, and this lit- 
tle lady is Miss Nora Cecil, and I am 
Miss Kitty Hilda,” she cried gaily. “I 
rather think you two have been my 
guardian angels to-night. Miss Cecil 
with her satin rose and you with your 
happy inspiration. Now Miss Cecil 
has accepted, and I hope you will say 
‘yes’ too; you see, I want you both to 
go to supper with me to-night.” 

“But,” he cried, “the composer and 
the management and—and all that, you 
know. I thought Philip Lazar was 
giving a-supper at—no, not the Savoy, 
but at some frightfully smart restau- 
rant, for you!” 

“I’m too tired to-night to bother with 
managers and Lazar,” she pouted. “Be- 
sides, I’m very certain that the acro- 
batic ladies will be there, and—I’ll sing 
his music, but I refuse to eat his sup- 
pers! Do say ‘yes,’ Mr. Yarrance.” 

“If you are tired—” began Nora 
Cecil, when Kitty cut her short with a 
gay little laugh. 

“But I’m not—to go out with my 
good friends!” cried she. “Only, Mr. 
Yarrance must ask the way, because I’m 
lost in this whirlpool of light and music 
and noise and hurry. I wonder what 
they’re doing in London now? Dear 
old London! In half an hour then. 
‘Au ’voir!” And she kissed her hands 
to them as they disappeared up the 
stairway. 

When Patrick Yarrance came down 
to Miss Hilda’s door, thirty minutes 
later by the clock, her maid whispered 
the single, mysterious word “dressing.” 
So he walked back to the stairs and 
waited for Nora. 
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He wore the evening clothes he used 
in the play, for the dress-suits belonged 
to the men, who are called upon to pro- 
vide such garments in all musical pieces. 
His happened to bear the name of Lon- 
don’s first tailor, and he never thought 
when he ordered them that some day he 
would wear them on the stage. As he 
stood there, waiting, Yarrance looked 
as much the conventional Englishman 
as if he had just left his stall at Wynd- 
ham’s, and was waiting to whirl his 
amorita away to supper at the Carlton 
_in his American-make motor. Indeed, 
he didn’t realize how unusual his ap- 
pearance was until he saw several of 
the fellows who dressed with him come 
down and pass out the door. One of 
them had glanced at him and laughed. 

“Out for a killing?” said he. 

When Nora arrived she added to his 
discomfiture, for she was plainly 
dressed in a blue coat-suit and looked 
exactly what she was, a very pretty 
young woman without any frills or fuss. 

“My, but you’re grand!” cried she, 
when they came face to face. “Why, 
I—! I think I'll just run back and get 
my rose—I’d forgotten it.” 

“Let me go,” he begged. 

“You! The girls are still dressing. 
You'd cause a riot if you went up there 
in those beautiful clothes.” 

“You’re laughing at me; that’s not 
fair,” he said quickly. 

Stopping, she smiled back at him, 
from the landing. 

“T believe I was,” she said, very seri- 
ously. “Perhaps I’m jealous because 
I’ve only this simple little frock to wear 
and I know Miss Hilda will blossom 
forth like the rose, while you! If 
Mamma Green wasn’t in the dressing- 
room I’d be strongly tempted to sneak 
a dress from the wardrobe.” 

“Why, Miss Hilda could arrange 
that,” he said, all eagerness. 

“Oh, no!” Her chin went up in the 
air. “TI’ll wear this little coat-suit and 
then Kitty Hilda will know what to ex- 
pect another time—if there ever is an- 
other time. Of course, she is just do- 
ing this to-night because of the satin 
rose. We both know that, don’t we?” 

He nodded thoughtfully. “Oh, yes; 
certainlv we do!” 





‘When she returned, Nora had fas- 
tened the American Beauty on her coat 
at the waist, and she carried a h 
black muff which she shook impishly in 
his face. 

“The tall blonde, Maudi Tudor, rent- 
ed it to me,” she explained, stroking 
the fur. “I’m to pay her three shillings 
for using it to-night.” 

Together they walked over to the 
star’s dressing-room, and in answer to 
Nora’s knock, Kitty herself appeared. 
When she saw the girl, she called to ~ 
her maid, pointing to the neat, trim fig- 
ure in a way which caused Nora to 
color deliciously. 

“You couldn’t make me look like 
Miss Cecil does if you tried a hundred 
years, Martha,” she declared. “I look 
like a Christmas tree myself—oh, yes, 
I do! But then I’m not twenty, my 
dear.” And she smiled and patted Nora’s 
arm. 

They went to the Holdorf in a hired 
machine, since Kitty had a suite of 
rooms there, and neither Yarrance nor 
Nora knew anything about the New 
York restaurants. All during the per- 
fectly appointed supper, which was 
served them in the balcony of the main 
dining room, Kitty Hilda watched the 
man with her lovely dark eyes. She 
discussed American women and Ameri- 
can clothes with Nora Cecil; she flitted 
from Richmond to Ascot to Brighton, 
but all the time she looked at Pat 
Yarrance, her eyes seeking his for the 
approval which they always found. 

It was one o’clock when they rose to 
go, Yarrance and Nora escorting Kitty 
to the elevator, which, said she, mount- 
ed so fast that she was half afraid to 
trust herself in it. Then she insisted 
that they use her car home, and the girl, 
who was living far uptown and was not 
sure of her way, gladly accepted the 
offer. 

“It’s been lovely, wildly, deliriously 
lovely to-night,” cried Kitty, extending 
both her hands. “The only rift in the 
lute was: It isn’t dear old London.” 

“God bless Johnny Bull,” said Yar- 
rance, thickly. : 

But Nora Cecil said, shrugging her 
shoulders: “I take off my hat to Uncle 
Samuel! I want to know him better.” 
















































































Yarrance found it very pleasant and 
very like old times to be putting a lady 
into a motor after a perfect evening 
spent at the theatre and supper. He 
said as much to Nora as they stood for 
a moment in the glare of Broadway. 

“Am I not an Aladdin to be able to 
do all that with twenty a week?” he 
laughed. “Twenty—that’s dollars and 
not pounds, you know. This is Ameri- 
ca!” 

Nora sprang lightly into the car and 
from where she sat the arc on the cor- 
ner shone full upon her face, and the 
man was struck with the bitterness 
in her eyes. 

“Weren’t you ashamed of me to- 
night? Me in my shabby little coat- 
suit in the great room of gay, beautiful 
women!” she asked, before he had a 
chance to speak. “I was ashamed of 
myself. And Miss Hilda in a gown 
from Paquin and a hat with Carlier on 
the band! Oh, she might have known 
that I, a chorus girl— But there, 
what’s the use? Only I did feel so— 
so forlorn.” 

He took her hands between his and 
held them tightly while he spoke in a 
low, earnest voice. 

“That’s foolish, you know, foolish 
and, yes, downright wicked. Why, I’m 
wearing my stage wardrobe, which is 
the worst possible taste. And as for 
Miss Hilda, I’m pretty sure if she ever 
dreamed you would feel that way about 
BOR 

Nora tried to break away from him, 
but he held her firmly but gently. 

“Please!” she begged. 

“T’ve something to say to you.” 
~~ “Oh, I know it. Of course, I’m a 
little fool. Do let me go and try and 
forget what I’ve said, Mr. Yarrance.” 

“You deserve to be talked to, you 
know,” he told her gravely. “Only I’m 
afraid I don’t know what to say—nor 
am I the one to say it. But I’ll promise 
you this—if ever I hear you speak in 
that strain again, I’ll—I’ll do something 
terrible to you!” 

“I know. I’m disgustingly ungrate- 
ful,” she replied, with a little sigh. “It 
was deliciously like fairyland to-night, 

too. It meant so much to me and so 
little to her, and it never, never can 
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happen again, you know—you know 
that! Kitty Hilda invited me to-night 
in payment for what you did for her 
with my red satin rose—it was mine! 
She feels now that she has squared her- 
self. I didn’t think of it just that way 
until—until I saw her in her Paris 
frock and remembered that the best 
I had to my name was—this rag.” 

“It isn’t a rag at all,” declared Yar- 
rance firmly. “You look charming to- 
night, charming and attractive, and 
you’re woman enough to know it, too! 
What if it isn’t an imported gown? 
You can afford to laugh at such first 
aids to beauty, Nora Cecil.” 

She glanced at him from under her 
long, thick lashes in frank wonderment. 
“Who are you?” she asked bluntly. 

“Patrick Yarrance, chorus man, at 
your service,” he answered gravely. 

“Oh, I mean—you weren’t—always,”’ 
she said. 

“No, not always,” replied he. “When 
I was a small boy, now—” 

“I don’t mean that either,” she in- 
sisted. “You’re not a regular chorus 
man. That is what I mean. Are you 
doing this for a wager?” 

He laughed in spite of himself. 

“I’m doing it for bread and butter— 
and I’m hoping my salary will let me 
have jam, too. Twenty dollars a week 
sounds like a lot of money when you’re 
used to calculating in pounds and shil- 
lings. The Lord only knows how far 
it will-go in this man’s town though.” 

“You weren’t in the piece back in. 
London, I think,” she mused. 

“Nor were you!” he said quickly. 

She flushed darkly. 

“How do you know that?” 

“TI happened to see the thing from the 
audience, you know, several times,” he 
answered lightly. “That was before I 
turned my back on Johnny Bull and 
came hoping Uncle Sam would help me 
make a fortune, over here. He hasn’t 
though, and—” 

After a short silence, Nora said: “I 
joined the company when it was reor- 
ganized to come to the States. So 
many of the girls didn’t care to leave 
London—wouldn’t, you know. . I want- 
ed to. I was inexperienced, but they 
took me just the same and here I am.” 





-. “This is also my début,” he confided. 
“I too wanted to leave London.” 

“I didn’t want to—very much, that 
is,” cried the girl, with a little catch in 
her voice. “Although now that I’m 
here—well—” 

Yarrance nodded. | 
_ “Yes, they’ve treated us pretty well 
—sure thing,” he said. “But want to 
leave London! .Oh, no! Who would 
want to leave London if the sky was 
blue and the sun a-shining ?” 

She leaned back and hugged the tall 
blonde girl’s muff to her cheek. 

“The sky wasn’t blue, and I believe 
the sun had forgotten how to shine 
when I left town,” she said softly. “The 
chorus of a musical show! But the 
girls have been kind and I didn’t once 
complain until—to-night. Then Kitty 
Hilda recalled—she made me remem- 
ber—things which I am trying to for- 
get.” 

“T know,” said the man. 

“And I’ve wanted—I’ve got to for- 
get!” she cried. “You see that?” 

“Yes, yes; Lord, yes!” 

The car had turned into One Hun- 
dred and Ninth Street and it moved 
along slowly until at last the chauffeur 
found the house and stopped the ma- 
chine at the door. It was a shop-front 
and directly opposite a‘motion picture 
theatre. 

“T knew the people back home,” ex- 
plained Nora in a tired voice. “It’s 
rather far out, but then it’s convenient 
to both the ‘L’ and the Subway, and 
I’m not with strangers.” 


“Which is a blessing indeed!” de-_ 


clared Yarrance. “It seems to me there 
must be something in the Litany which 
oes ‘From strangers, good Lord de- 
iver us!’ You seem pretty comfy here.” 
She glanced at him and smiled, and 
then his seriousness gave way and he 
laughed with her, long and merrily. 
“What a town, what a place!” he 
cried. “They give you pie and beans for 
breakfast at my lodgings, and the chap 
next to me sits down to the table with- 
out his coat and waistcoat! Do let us 
be friends because we are aliens here 
of the deepest, darkest kind, Nora 
Cecil.” 
The girl held out her hand. 
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“I’m willing, glad to be friends,” said _ 
she, “only now that Kitty Hilda has 


taken you up—oh, yes, she has! I was . 


watching her to-night. And her eyes— 
There, I’m getting cranky again and I 
mustn’t. Good-night. Go; the car’s 
waiting!” 


II 


Yarrance, who had come to accept 
Nora’s viewpoint of the supper-party, 
was pleasantly surprised the next even- 
ing when Kitty Hilda stopped him in 
the wings. The other chorus people 
watched him in blank amazement; only 
Nora was prepared. There had been 
that in Kitty’s eyes the night before 
which told the girl Miss Hilda would 
make a way, if necessary, to see him 


in, 

He himself was blissfully ignorant of 
the sensation he was creating. It seemed 
so as-things-ought-to-be for him to be ~ 
talking with a pretty, clever woman 
that it never occurred to him just how 
such a thing must appear in the eyes of 
the people around the theatre. He was 
a chorus man; Miss Hilda was a star, 
and the distance between the two 
classes is well-nigh unbridgable. Kitty 
wanted him to join a small party after 
the performance; Philip Lazar and his 
wife, and one or two others would be 
there, she explained. And the supper 
was to be served in a private room at 
her hotel. 

There was no time then for lengthy 
conversation, and Yarrance, accepting 
the invitation, hurried off to change for 
the act, Kitty Hilda’s kindness, as he 
termed it, warmed the very cockles of 
his heart, for he was a stranger, and 
very lonely at times, especially at night, 
returning to a cheerless boarding-house 
after the gaiety of the theatre. 

There was not a minute to spare. 
Buttoning his jacket as he went, he fol- 
lowed his companions down to the — 
stage. At the foot of the stairs was — 
Nora, in her pretty pink and white — 
frock, the one he told her he liked best 
of all her gorgeous stage finery. She 
had been hanging back, waiting for 
him, although he never dreamed of 
such a thing. : 
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“Mrs. Laird—the Lairds are the folk 
I am living with, you know—is going to 
steam some oysters to-night, ’specially 
for me, and she has invited you to be 
among those present,” the girl began, 
with mock elaborateness. “She says we 
Britishers don’t know what real oysters 
are, and so she is-going to teach us. I 
think you’d like them—the oysters and 
the Lairds, both!” 

Yarrance looked his disappointment ; 
Nora’s face fell directly as she saw, all 
the youth and prettiness leaving her 
while the cold, hard lines appeared 
around her eyes and at her mouth. 

“Just my luck! I am going to supper 
-with Miss Hilda and some of her 
friends to-night,” he said, shaking his 
head. “I’m fearfully sorry—that I can’t 
be with your friends—for we’re to be 
such great pals! But—maybe—Mrs. 
Laird will remember to ask me again. 
Do you think she possibly would?” 

“Oh, it doesn’treally matter—isn’t 
worth bothering about, you know,” said 
she, turning away. “And of course 
there'll be bushels of oysters at Kitty 
Hilda’s party, besides strawberries and 
champagne and—and whatever they 
have at such swagger affairs. There! 
Mr. Knox is calling the act.” 

He did not see her to speak to again 
that night. She had gone to her dressing 
room the moment the curtain had fall- 
en, and from the doorway, saw him 
leave the theatre with the flower-like 
Kitty, at half-past eleven. Then Nora 
put on her little blue jacket and crept 

~away to the Elevated. 

Patrick Yarrance found it very pleas- 
ant to motor up to a smart hotel with 
one of the most talked-of actresses on 
Broadway that winter, It reminded him 
of the old days, the other days, when 
his was a familiar and welcomed face 
at the Carlton and the Savoy. Then he 
had always dreamed of just such hours 
as these with Kitty Hilda, although in 
London the opportunity had never ar- 

- rived to meet the reigning Gaiety fa- 
yorite. To think that he should have to 
come here, to New York, and become a 
chorus man, to realize his dream! He 
laughed softly at the mere idea. 

~The laugh brought an answering 
smile to Kitty’s face. 
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“What is it, please?” she asked. 

“You and I and the world,” he told 
her. “It is not a half bad world, of 
course, and you—” 

“Oh-h es 

“You have helped wonderfully to 
make it less lonely for me here, in a 
strange land.” 

“Don’t you think I miss the dear old 
island, too?” she’asked. . 

Just then Philip Lazar’s head and 
shoulders were thrust through the cur- 
tains and the composer greeted them 
with: “Hello! Where are the others?” 
Kitty shook her head. Then Martha 
bustled in to take his hat and coat and 
stick, and presently the others arrived, 
the composer’s wife with the tenor 
from the company. They declared they 
had got lost—at which everybody 
shrieked. 

“It is true,” insisted Enid Lazar. 
“Bruce found he had left his wallet at 
the theatre, so he told the cabby to 
drive us to the Casino. And he took us 
somewhere up in Central Park. It felt 
like Greenland !” 

Kitty blew her a kiss. 

“You should get Enid to write your 
libretto, Philip,” she laughed. 

All during the supper Kitty Hilda 
watched Yarrance with a light in her 
eyes which was new. She was proud of 
him; she had found him; it was she 
who had brought him here to-night. 
Almost she felt that he was hers. In 
the sitting-room again she managed to 
whisper to Lazar about him. She 
wanted to know if he didn’t believe Mr. 
'Yarrance could do a little song, with a 
short part, perhaps? He seemed very 
capable. 

“You see, we’ve been friends so long 
I’d like to do what I could for him in 
his—well, chosen profession,” she in- 
vented gaily. 

“But who is Mr. Yarrance?” asked 
the composer, with a frown. 

“He’s with us—in ‘Dear Old London’ 
—in the chorus,” Kitty told him, with a 
nod and a shrug which made him be- 
lieve just what she wished to convey. 

He was silent for a moment ; then his 
face lighted up and he muttered some- 
thing under his breath. 

“Just so,” he nodded, “A title and a 











bachelor uncle and all that sort of 
thing. What real devotion to follow you 
over sea to this bloomin’ country! Now, 
Kitty, if these nosing reporters get hold 
of this—” . 

“They mustn’t,” interrupted she; 
“I'd deny it all—everything!” 

“Still—in the interest of your art— 
and the show—” 

She raised protesting hands. 

“Now see here, my dear Philip; I 
said nothing—not one little word. You 
merely guessed the bachelor uncle and 
the moated castle. Eh? Of course, 
there’s no castle! You have been dream- 
ing, my friend. Mr. Yarrance is a 
chorus man.” 

Lazar looked at the young man and 
pulled at his dark, short mustache. 

His thoughts were precisely those 
which Kitty wished them to be, and, 
later, when he spoke to Yarrance again, 
it was with.an eagerness and a defer- 
ence that was highly amusing. The very 
next day, he promised, the song would 
be written, while the junior partner 
of the producing firm gave Kitty Hilda 
his word that Pat Yarrance should 
have a part made for him at once. It 
was very sweet for Kitty to tell the 
boy these bits of news, and she whis- 
sehigg to him to wait after the others 
ext. 

Yarrance was standing at the table 
with a photograph in his hand when 
she returned from saying good-night to 
her other guests of the evening. Kitty 
saw at a glance that it was one of her- 
self, as Dudley, and she took it gently 
from him, placing it face down onthe 
table. 

“That was the first time I ever saw 
you,” he told her. 

Almost involuntarily she placed her 
palm over the picture. 

“Tt was almost my first opera,” she 
said slowly. Then she added hurriedly: 
“T was talking with Mr. Lazar and Mr. 
Marcus to-night—about you. Marcus 
said you are to have a part written in 
for you and Philip has promised a song 
—by to-morrow! Isn’t that lovely?” 

“You did this?” he said, seizing both 
of her hands. “You asked them. It— 
is doubly fine, coming from you this 
way.” 
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Kitty shook her head, and slipping 
away, moved over to the window. Over 
her shoulder she said: “Of course 
there will be an increase in salary and 
—and all that. No, it wasn’t I—really. 
Both Lazar and Marcus are interested 
in you, and that’s the first step to suc- 
cess, you know. I am glad for you, too.” 

Standing at the table, he kept re- 
peating, over and over: “You did this, 
you did this for me!” 

Then he said good-night, abruptly. 
He wanted to be alone, to think it over. 
It seemed too wonderful to happen to 
him. That it had come through her, 
made the sweetness of it almost un- 
bearable. 

In the elevator he said suddenly, 
bringing his hands together with a 
noise which startled the liveried negro: 


*““Why not? Kitty helped me. I must 


speak to her of little Nora Cecil.” 


III 


It was Saturday, and Yarrance awoke 
the morning after Kitty Hilda’s supper- 
patty with a long, tiresome day and 
two performances staring him in thé 
face. Then he remembered the prom- 
ised part in the show and the song by 
Philip Lazar, and he jumped out of bed _ 
and ‘hurried with his tub and dress- 
ing, eager to acquaint Nora with the 
glorious news. 

At first he thought he would tele- 
phone to her; then he decided to ride 
up to One Hundred and Ninth Street 
and come down on the “L” with her in 
time for the matinée. And perhaps 
they could arrange for a bit of lunch 
with Mrs. Laird. 

Nora was standing at the window in 
a room directly over the shop, and she 
saw him come up the street, slowly, 
for the sidewalks were thronged with 
the Saturday morning crowds. 

When Mrs. Laird ushered him up- 
stairs and into the room, Nora was 
still at the window, her back turned to 
the door. She was not quite sure how 
she would greet the boy until she 
caught the drift of his conversation, for 
she was still smarting from his refusal, 
last night. Then he rushed to her, all 







































smiles, flushed, eager, glad with the 
gladness of youth, and before his gaiety, 
the girl’s black mood slipped from her 
like a mantle and she smiled back, hap- 
py because he was. 

“T’ve come to spend the forenoon 
with you, please,” he cried. “You see, 
I’ve got such a lot of things to tell 
you. First and foremost I’m to have 
@ part and a song in the piece. Now 
what do you think of that?” 

“IT think Miss Hilda has proven her- 
self to be a real fairy godmother,” an- 
swered the girl. 

“She’s bully!” he enthused, his eyes 
shining. 

Nora’s face darkened and she turned 
her back to the light so that he might 
not see that which she could not hide. 

“T think,” she said slowly, forcing 
the words as if in duty bound to speak 
them, “Kitty Hilda is quite the love- 
liest woman I have ever seen.” 

Yarrance nodded his head vigor- 
ously. 

“She is that. And she also is a true 
friend, as true as steel. I’m going to 
ask her to help you—to use her in- 
fluence to get you a little song. She’ll 
do it because she is so successful her- 
self that she wants all the world to be 
successful with her. Why, as the kid- 
dies say, she’s a heart as big as all out- 
doors !” 

“T believe she has,” returned Nora 
slowly, “but at the same time don’t ask 
her to bother about me. You mustn’t! 
Really, I doubt my own ability to do 
more than I am doing now, chorus 
work. You mustn’t, Pat!” 

“I don’t see—- Have you never acted 
in private theatricals—back home, I 
mean ?” 

“Oh, that’s not the same thing at all,” 
she replied, smiling in spite of herself 
at his boyishness. “Don’t ask her, 
please. You see, I'd hate to make a 
mess of it, and I know my limitations.” 

Then he told her about the party, all 
they had said and done, and of Enid 
and the tenor getting lost in the Park. 
It had been-a bully evening. Kitty had 
been wonderful, and of course the 
others had taken their cues from their 
hostess. Nora tried to smile—did her 
level best in saying all manner of nice 
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things about the beautiful Kitty, but, 


as she told herself sorrowfully, she was 
not made of the stuff of heroines. She 
was even a little jealous of the prima- 
donna. That Yarrance should be for- 
ever singing her praises brought the old 
loneliness back in her heart and she 
fairly hated the woman, 

Going downtown in the Elevated she 
was unusually quiet, and while he was 
far from being observant, he noticed 
her silence at last and spoke of it. 

“If you’re ill, you’d better not play 
this afternoon,” he advised. “All you 
will have to do is to speak to Miss 
Hilda; she’ll fix it with the manage- 
ment. Kitty has taken us under her 
wing, you know.” 

“Taken you under her wing,” cor- 
rected Nora, with a faint smile. 

“Both of us,’ Yarrance . insisted 
stoutly. “So don’t hesitate to say to her 
that you’re feeling seedy and wish to 
be excused.” _~ 

Then and there Nora determined 
that if she were dying, and she wasn’t, 
she would go through the performance 
a hundred times over rather than ask 
Kitty Hilda to plead her absence. 

Arriving late at the theatre, each hur- 
ried away to dress without further con- 
versation. But half-way up the iron 
staircase, Nora turned to wave back 
at Yarrance and was just in time to 
see Martha trot out of Kitty’s room 
and give the man a note. For a mo- 
ment the girl swayed. Then she went on 
upstairs, decided. She would leave the 
company at once, that very night. 

Yarrance, on his part, slipped the 
envelope Martha had given him in his 
pocket without so much as a glance at 
it, and jumped into his tennis flannels 
with all possible haste. Even then he 
didn’t get on the stage in time for the 
opening chorus. 

The second number was on when he 
finally came down, and Kitty was stand- 
ing at the bottom of the flight tapping 
the floor with her foot. It needed but 
a glance to convince him that some- 
thing out of the ordinary was wrong 
with the leading lady. Anger was writ- 
ten large on her pretty face. He even 
fancied he saw traces of tears in her 
eyes. 
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“Why,” cried-he, “what in the wide 
world is the matter?” 

“Everything!” she answered, with a 
sob in her voice. “I tell you, I am’ sick 
and tired of it all! I want to go home 
—and I’m going. I should have known 
better than ever to have come to such a 
barbarous country, among such barbar- 
ous people with such barbarous’ 'cus- 
toms! I should have known better, I 
say. What do you imagine I was just 
informed ?” 

He shook his head. z. 

“I was told that after to-night my 
waltz song would be taken out to make 
room for another dance by those crudé 
acrobats! Marcus intimated that the-au- 
dience preferred them to me. Well; let 
them. I have spoken. I sever my ‘con: 
nection with this wretched troupe ‘to- 
night !” 

= Don't act hastily,” 
tioned. 

“Oh, I have thought it over—I have 
been thinking of such a step for a long 
time. I never liked New York. I ‘have 
been homesick for London from the 
first day I sailed. Now I am goifig 
back to England—England !—doesn’t 
that sound good and honest? Of course 
I can always go back with Edwardes, 
but I sha’nt—just now, at least. I have 
made a little money and I have saved 
it. I have worked long and now I am 
tired. I want a tiny place somewhere 
on the river. That’s it—I want to get 
away from the lights and the noise and 
the people of the stage!” 


Yarrance ' Cau- 


He was silent. Her words had ‘con- 


jured up all sorts of old and sweét 
familiar things. So was he homesick 
and lonely. He felt he could never be- 
come accustomed to the bustle. of 
Broadway nor the table etiquette. of 
West Forty-fifth Street. 
Kitty broke the silence. “Did y 


read your cablegram? It was delivered : 


before you arrived and so I accepted 
it in your name. Of course I didn’t 


—know. I thought perhaps it was im-... . 


portant. Not bad news, I trust?” 


Yarrance hadn’t even noticed it .was.--. 


a cablegram, as the quick frown,,told 
her. “It’s up in my room,” he ‘said, 
glancing toward the iron stairs. 
don’t know what it can mean.” 
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witGo:read-it;never tind ‘the stage;” 
she cried: “Perhaps,” ‘who: knows; you 
are done’ with it ‘too? But if theré is 
anything I-can do—” she caught his 
hand and pressed it pica AH fie will 
let. me know, Pat.” ; 

“Yés—oh, yes,’ he promised. 

She watched him run upstaits two at 
a‘time and disappear through the dress- 
irig-roont door, Then‘ she went to speak 
to Philip Lazar. 

“You're not in edrnest about leaving 
‘us, Kit,” criedthe composer. “Why, 
what should'we do without’ you?” 

é salty shrugged: her shoulders disdain- 
u 

“Why not’ tet the negro comédiah 
‘play my* part?” she asked. “Over~here 
it'seems they’ like that ‘sort of thing:” 

“Be serious,” “grumbled ‘the man. 
“And think of=-of your prone Ifyou 
leave the company, Yarrance will never 
‘get the song ‘and part. Marcus only 
promised that toplease you.” 

» “AS for that”—she: laughed merrily 
—“Mr.: Yatrance just received a Cable 
from England, so I rather fancy his 
‘days here are numbered anyway. Don’t 
you worry- about him, Philip.” 

“No “need to, it seems,” said Lazar. 
“So the old earl relented and has called 
him home? Kitty, are you going to 
marry O’Connor?” 

“O’Connor:?” she asked, with a ‘sud- 
den’ fear at her heart..““‘What.do you - 
mean now? I am not..clever enough to 
‘play at riddle guessing, ‘my friend.” 

Philip Lazar laughed. 

“Oh, come out in the open, Kit,” he 
said. “You can’t pull the wool over my 
eyes any longer. I know—lI have known 
since your supper party. That was the 
first. time. I took .a.second look at the 
man, you know. Well, I wish you,Juck 
and_joy. But I néver knew, and the 
papers never hinted,. that .it was because 
of .you. Lord Ballymena’s nephew..re- 

.fused the American..heiress..his uncle 
had selected. for him.” .. | 
Kitty. Hilda smiled——she had.to smile, 
for he was looking at-her. Then she.felt 
. very cold,-all of a.sudden, and-even the 
‘ ~_ ong Bray wrap .she-wore couldn’t-keep 
e chill. With.a nervous. little cry, 
-called ~for sMastha,.and «when the 
‘maid came running to her side the ac- 
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tress leaned heavily on her arm and 
pointed to her dressing room. 

Upstairs Yarrance was sitting with 
the cablegram in his hand when he 
heard the chorus men coming nois- 
ily up to change. The first act was over. 
Getting up, he pushed his way toward 
the door. He felt a little dazed; in his 
condition he knew that he couldn’t pos- 
sibly go through the show to-night; he 
would just step down and ask Mr. 
Marcus to excuse him. 

“Only I hope he wont be angry, or 
think of dismissing me,”.he said to 
himself. “Lord, that would never do— 
now.” He glanced again at the cable in 
his hand. “For I wont marry this Miss 
Higgins or Miss anything else just be- 
cause she may happen to be rich. Of 
course we need money—badly. But I 
wont do it, and Uncle James may go to 
the devil for suggesting such a thing. I 
can get along. I fancy I can. This is a 
big country over here, and while I’m 
homesick and hungry for the sight and 
smells of old England, I—I’m going to 
stick.” 

At the foot of the stairs he noticed 
there was a slight commotion out on the 
stage. A number of the girls were 
there, and Mr. Marcus and a strange 
man were giving orders. But Kitty Hil- 
‘da was at her door, and when she 
beckoned to him, he went over. 

“Martha is about to telephone to the 
Gold Star people,” she said gaily. 
“There is a boat sails on Wednesday 
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and, oh, that’s not a minute too soon! 
Can I make a reservation for you?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tm remaining in the States,” he 
said. Then he pointed to the crowd. 
“What’s the trouble anyway ?” 

“Tt is little Miss Cecil—you remem- 
ber her?” cried Kitty. “Well, she has 
fainted. The doctor says it is nothing 
serious—maybe the work is too hard. 
But your cablegram, Pat—” 

Raising her glorious eyes, she smiled 
at him with her very soul, but he didn’t 
even see her, for his gaze was centered 
on the crowd out on the bare stage. 
And as Kitty watched him, the light 
died out of her eyes, for there was that 
in his which comes only once in a life- 
time. And she hadn’t brought it there. 

Quickly she turned and called to 
Martha, just inside the door. 

“Tell them to ‘bring Miss Cecil in 
here,” she said. “I will get the couch 
ready—she will be more comfortable. 
And”—to Yarrance—“don’t look so 
miserable, boy. There is nothing grave- 
ly serious with little Nora, the doctor 
says.” 

He caught her hands, holding them 
fast in his. For a thinute or two no 
words came. Then, as he saw Nora 
come slowly toward him, between Mar- 
tha and the Doctor, he stooped and 
kissed Kitty Hilda’s small, cold fingers. 

“God bless you, little woman,” he 
muttered thickly. “You—you’re a brick 
—as we say over here!” 





“NOW YOU’RE SHOUTING!” 


OUT in Australia—where they have a slang as typical and native to the soil 
as is our own dear argot to which we fondly refer as “‘English”—the expression 
for buying a drink is ‘‘shouting.”” The why or wherefore of this term and its origin 
is shrouded in mystery and traditional mists; but it exists. It is as ever-present as 
the American ‘‘lemon” or “I should worry.” 

Frank Sterling, appearing in New York this season in “Children of To-day,” 
arrived in Australia some years ago after having served through the South African 
War. In one of the acts, he had an argument with a Judge in which the Judge 


warned him not to shout. 


This gave Sterling his cue for the following: 

(Advancing towards the Judge and banging the table with his fist): “T’'ll shout 
all I please, sir! I’m going to begin now and keep on shouting!”’ : 

From the gallery came a clear voice that spoke in accents tense with interest: 


“That’s right, Sterling! Stick to that and you'll get along all right in Australia!” 
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A Word About 
Shooting Stars 


Together with a discussion 
of divers other things of 
present theatrical interest 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 








HORTLY after 
noon, one hot day 
last month, the 

















WITH -CAR- 
TOONS BY 
HERB ROTH 


Some great thinker, or lec- 
turer, or musician? 

No. 

A national heroine? ‘Al 











treasurer of a certain metro- 





politan theatre stopped selling 

tickets for. the unusual reason that he 
had no tickets left to sell. Speculators 
folded their wallets like the Arabs and 
as silently stole away. 

On the sizzling sidewalk a baffled 
crowd stood irresolute, unable to gain 
an entrance. A smaller crowd hung 
about the stage door to catch a glimpse 
of the attraction as she alighted from 
her motor and marched to triumph. In- 
side the building, the sweltering for- 
tunate gave perfunctory attention -to 
trained dogs, and waited. 

Nearly two hours later a woman’s 
face appeared between hanging cur- 
tains, and the throng burst into wild 
applause. Cheers punctuated the hand- 
clapping. Men half rose from their 
seats in the eagerness of their enthu- 
siasm, -and the pretty creatures with 
them waved hands and handkerchiefs. 
The woman bowed again and again, 
‘At last, she was permitted to perform. 
Afterward, the tumult burst forth with 
renewed vigor, and not until everyone 
was exhausted was the object of all 
this fervor permitted to retire, flower 
laden, from the scene. 

Who was the woman? 

Sarah Bernhardt? 

It was not. 

Some other great actress, perhaps? 


public benefactress? 

No. 

What, then, had this woman done 
to move thousands to frantic and vocif- 
erous approbation? 

Several years ago she was one of the 
chief figures in a murder, 

A popular murder? 

Not especially. Rather nasty, in fact, 
and a bit vulgar. The woman had been 
a chorus girl. Her husband was a mil- 
lionaire. He became jealous of another 
man, a famous architect, and shot him — 
dead. The husband was placed in an asy- 
lum for the criminal insane. The wife 
dances to the salvos of an admiring 


populace. ; 
Honor est praemium virtutis. 


POPULARITY 


Ir 1s a curious thing—this favor of 
the mob. No one can say whence it 
comes, but all know how quickly it goes. 
Something more than a decade ago we 
cheered another woman, who had 
quitted her titled husband and gone 
honeymooning with a gentleman famed 
for making goo-goo eyes while he 
fiddled. Long since, the lady lapsed into 
obscurity. Subsequently, we enthu 
over a peeress who eloped with an 
officer of our army. Last year she was 
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SEVERAL YEARS AGO SHE WAS ONE OF 
THE CHIEF FIGURES IN A MURDER 


found singing in a cheap restaurant in 
San Francisco. Then there were the 
two young persons who inaugurated a 
Schiitzenfest with the proprietor of a 
metropolitan hotel as the target. Ac- 
— in court, on the ground that 

eir victim deserved all he got, or 
something of the kind, they attracted 
rapturous throngs to the very theatre 
in which the heroine of the case men- 
tioned above now is disporting herself. 
These ladies, too, have descended into 
oblivion. 

The notorious are not alone, however, 
in meteor-like transit across the theat- 
rical firmament. Look through the pro- 

s you have been accumulating dur- 
ing the past half dozen years. How 
small the number of fixed stars! How 
long the list of those who have twinkled 
their little while and disappeared! Most 
of us remember when the announce- 
ment that, Nat C. Goodwin was in our 
midst sufficed to crowd the place of 
amusement in which he was to be seen. 
Those were the days of “A Gilded 
Fool,” and “In Mizzoura” and “An 
American Citizen.” In many. ways, Mr. 
Goodwin was the best light comedian 
we have produced. His own folly cost 
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him his following, and his last stellar 
appearance in New York was to a 
beggarly array of empty benches. 
Fritzi Scheff has herself to thank, too, 
for the loss of as great a vogue. No one 
attracted larger and more fashionable 
gatherings, almost regardless of the 
vehicle in which she appeared. “The 
little devil of grand opera” was spoiled. 
She began disappointing audiences 
when she preferred not playing, and her 
disagreements with managers made her 
later career a quadrille with constant 


change of partners. Miss Scheff under- 


took managing herself this summer, did 
a wretched business both in New York 
and in Chicago, stranded her company, 
and now is about to go into vaudeville. 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, who, under direc- 
tion of David Belasco, became one of 
the most profitable and conspicuous 
stars in America, practically has van- 
ished from view, as have Olga Nether- 
sole, Amelia Bingham, and Robert Ede- 
son. 

None of this trio was a mushroom 
growth. They were players of long ex- 
perience and of considerable standing 
before they became stars, and at least 
two of the three possessed genuine 
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talent. We outgrew Miss Nethersole. 
Miss Bingham never could act. She sur- 
rounded herself with a remarkable com- 
pany and had the luck to select, as her 
first play, Clyde Fitch’s “The Climb- 
ers.” For several months seats at the 
Bijou had to be bought a long time in 
advance, and the future looked very 
rosy for Miss Bingham. She did not 
find another “Climber,” however, and, 
within a very short while, had dropped 
into vaudeville. Mr. Edeson’s descent 
from stardom to an “all star” cast is 
not so easily explained. It would seem 
to be something more personal than 
professional. 

The public attitude toward the theatre 
is such that big plays, instead of mak- 
ing the playright, usually make stars. 
An actor is seen to advantage in a 
showy part, in a, piece that has a long 
run. The manager and his press-agent 
do the rest. Presently the actor finds his 
name in electric lights, and there is 
great surprise when, the play having 
outlived its usefulness, the player sud- 
denly drops back where he was before. 
Blanche. Walsh packed houses in “Res- 
urrection,” as did Edward Abeles in 
“Brewster’s Millions,” Wilton Lackaye 
in “The Pit,” Lawrance D’Orsay in 
“The Earl of Pawtucket,” William 
Hodge in “The Man from Home,” 
Thomas A. Wise in “A Gentleman from 
Mississippi,” J. E. Dodson in “The 
House Next Door,’ and Frank Mc- 
Intyre in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
Capital actors-all these, but their suc- 
cesses were the successes of the plays, 
which, with one or two possible excep- 
tions, would have been equally big hits 
without them. Each of the octette has 
made valiant efforts to keep the position 
won through the pieces named, but, one 
by one, they have surrendered black 
type on the program, or have struggled 
along in offerings that never got as far 
east as Broadway. 

Then there are a number of people 
prematurely promoted to place at the 
head of their own organizations, and 
compelled, after a time, to return into 
comparative obscurity. Carlotta Nill- 
son’s good work in “The Three of Us,” 
gave her the center of the stage for a 
while, and Elsie Ferguson, after scoring 


in “Pierre of the Plains,” found herself. 
through the medium of “Such a Little 
Queen,” given sudden prominence 
among a company ‘that had worked 
years to establish themselves. Both these 
young women had great talent, but both — 
lost their heads and neither progressed 
an inch beyond her starting point. 
Bertha Galland’s success in “Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall” resulted in ~ 
continued efforts to make her a stellar 
attraction, but she too has passed out of — 
sight. Within the last five years we have © 
seen the rising and the setting of 
Charles Cherry, Zelda Sears, Charles 
Richman, Hilda Spong, Bertha Kalich, 
Thomas W. Ross, Edna Wallace Hop- 
per, Katherine Grey, Mabel Taliaferro, 
Frank Keenan, Cyril Scott, Constance 
Collier, Marguerite Clark, and Hedwig 
Reicher. Clever people, all of them, but 
stars by virtue of managerial faith — 
rather than of public demand. 
Viola Allen, a few years ago, was one 

of the most popular actresses in the ~ 
country. She and James K. Hackett re- 
cently have been playing before the” 
motion picture camera. Helen Ware, 
who shot skyward after her memorable 
work in “The Third Degree,” and 
Arnold Daly, who discovered George 
Bernard Shaw for New York, have 
ceased to scintillate as stars on Broad- 


- way, as have Virginia Harned, Guy 


Standing, Theodore Roberts, Marie © 
Doro, May Robson, Florence Roberts, - 
Kathryn Kidder, and Henry E. Dixey. — 
Mary Mannering’s marriage brought 
about her actual retirement, though her 
stellar career practically ended with her — 
appearance in “The Garden of Allah.” 
Hymen took away Eleanor Robson, and — 
Maxine Elliott left us, if not at the 

height of her success, at least before she — 
had reached the lower levels. Nance 
O’Neill, now in eclipse for the third or 

fourth time, has experienced an amaz- — 
ing series of ups and downs, “Dis- 

covered” in cheap melodrama in an 
East-side theatre, she soon reached — 


‘Broadway. Boston critics pronounced 


her the finest tragedienne of her era, 
and other critics hardly were less appre- 
ciative, but the public did not respond, 
and Miss O’Neill was doing something” 
very like barnstorming when David Be- 








Tasco cast her for the principal rdéle in 
“The Lily.” With the end of this en- 
nt, the actress again vanished. 

The vogue of imported players seems 

~ likely to be even less certain. Who 
remembers Vera F. Komisarzhevsky? 
‘Granting that there are easier things to 
remember, the fact remains that a great 
fanfare of trumpets inaugurated Mad- 
ame Komisarzhevsky’s season at Daly’s 
in the spring of 1908. She appeared in 


he 
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engagement here, at the Knickerbocker 
in “A Foolish Virgin,” probably ended 
a picturesque career in the United 
States. Laurence Irving and Mabel 
Hackney, to whom belong the glory of 
familiarizing us with Eugene Brieux, 
and H. B. Irving and Dorothea Baird, 
have ceased to exist in the minds of 
most of our play-goers. Madame Nazi- 
mova alone of our recent visitors from 
over-seas continues to draw consider- 








A CELEBRATED NOVELIST ABSORBED IN BUILDING A MINIATURE RAILWAY .... THERE WAS NO 
: POSEABOUT THIS MAN; HE HAD THE SOUL OF A CHILD 


“A Doll’s House” and “The Fires of St. 

ohn,” and then disappeared. What has 
‘Become of the Sicilian, Mimi Aguglia, 
whom Charles Frohman presented the 
autumn of the same year at the Broad- 
"~ way? And of Ermete Novelli? Mari- 
~ etta Olly, a most skillful actress, who 
_ first introduced us to Bernstein’s “The 
- Whirlwind,” is forgotten, and Lena 
_ Ashwell scarcely can be said to have 

made a deep impression in America. 

Other English stars, of greater reputa- 
_ tion—stars who have won a fashionable 
' following in New York—no longer are 
“¢apable of rippling our theatrical 
waters. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s last 


able audiences when she plays in New 
York, 

How short a time ago we who wrote 
reviews for newspapers were apologiz- 
ing for the tremendous popularity of 
the Rogers Brothers! Shakespeare 
spelled ruin, while these two song and 
dance men, in musical farces by John J. 
McNally, tested the capacity of theatres, 
Gus Rogers died, not before his vogue 
began to wane, and, three seasons since, 
the select few of us who saw Max 
Rogers in “The Young Turk” at the 
New York wondered why we ever had 
laughed at anything so stupid. Marie 
Dressler packed the Herald Square in 
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“Tillie’s Nightmare,” but, temporarily, 
at least, is out of the running, and it is 
many moons since we have been calléd 
upon to applaud Lulu Glaser. Jefferson 
de Angelis’ name flared out over the 
Lyric a solid year, but this season, after 
a considerable absence from our stage, 
Mr. De Angelis is in the cast of a re- 
vived “Rob Roy.” Inability to secure a 
proper vehicle has brought about the 
segnitude of that capable comedienne, 
Marie Cahill—and where are Grace 
Van Studdiford and Camille D’Arville 
and Valeska Suratt and Grace La Rue? 
Paula Edwardes no longer stars, and 
matrimony has claimed Mabelle Gillman 
and Irene Bentley, Frank Daniels, easily 
the most profitable of comic opera 


_ luminaries at the time of “The Wizard 


of the Nile” and “The Idol’s Eye,” last 
year supported Weber & Fields, while 

ames T. Powers, Harry Bulger, Victor 
‘Moore, Clifton Crawford, G. P. Hunt- 
ley and Andrew Mack do not loom up 
as important factors in the forthcom- 
ing season. 

Here are nearly a hundred men and 
women, of varying degrees of promi- 
nence in different fields of the theatre, 
all of whom have “headed their own 
companies” within the past decade, and 
have ceased to do so. It is a fickle public 
of uncertain favor. When one comes to 
think things over, there doesn’t seem 
much reason for developing that com- 
mon affliction, vulgarly known as “the 
swelled head,” because of success on the 
stage. 


CRANIAL ENLARGEMENT 


In spite of this, there is no other 
class of people among whom success 
goes to the head as quickly as it does 
with actors. 

In most walks of life the greatest are 
the simplest. 

Three or four years ago a celebrated 
novelist came to this country from Eng- 
land. We were guests of a mutual friend 
at the Harvard Club, and, the conversa- 
tion turning on suburban New York, 
the author remarked that he had had no 
opportunity of seeing country life in 
America. In fear and trembling, I asked 
him to spend a week-end at my bunga- 
low. It is a very modest place, this 


bungalow, and, during the next. few 
days, I wondered much how we were to 
entertain a man used to great estates, to 
rural residences equipped for the giving” 
of brilliant social affairs. I need not 
have worried. Most of his day with me 
the novelist spent on the beach absorbed 
in building a railway that tunneled 
through the sand and crossed bridges 


of drift wood. His most poignant- 


trouble, during his stay, was that an 
unusually high tide washed away his 
work, and that he had no time to re- 
build. There was no pose about this 
man, no pretended dignity; he had the ~ 
soul of a child. % 


' 


I don’t know an actor with whom — 


this experience would have been possi- 
ble. Actors take themselves very seri- 
ously. One of the reasons for this is that 
success comes to them quickly, often in 


such a manner that they cannot explain — 


it themselves. There has been no lo 
period of training, no arduous labor 0} 
|preparation. An unexpected hit does the” 
business. What wonder that sense of 
perspective is lost, and that the uncul- 
tivated and undisciplined mind sees 
things out of proportion to their real 
limportance? 

His own work may be the least part 
of the player’s success. What all have 
sown, he reaps. The author, the stage 
director, the scene painter, the musi- 
cians combine to produce an effect for 
the accomplishment of which he stands 
alone. Has the playwright written a tell- 
ing line, he speaks it and the applause 
seems to be for him. Nor does any other 
profession offer as prompt a return for 
achievement. In sister arts, approbation 
follows less quickly and less directly. 
Every evening, and twice on matinée 
days, the actor is told of public ap- 
proval. He does not do his work, and 
then wait until it has been printed or 
hung to hear or to read that it has been 
well received. To his face, the audience 
declares that it likes him. If it likes the 
play, and the scenery, and the music, it 
tells him .that, too, in a fashion indis- 
tinguishable from the other. 


The result is well-nigh inevitable, 
There may be exceptions to the rule of 


immediate inflation, but they have not 
come to my knowledge. Several years” 
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‘ago, a young woman of 
_ comparatively little ex- 
perience made a pro- 
nounced—and well-de- 
served—hit in a piece 
from my _ typewriter. 
When . the first-night 
audience had departed, 
and the dressing room 
throng had said its say, 
I ventured to remark: 
“Tm glad of your suc- 
cess, and I hope that 
in gaining a good 
actress we haven’t lost 
an exceedingly charm- 
- ing little girl.” 
he “exceedingly 
charming little girl” 
threw back her head ; 
and laughed with ex- { 
ceeding charm. “If you 
ever hear of my get- 
ting the ‘swelled 
head,’” she replied, “I 
give you leave to ad- 
minister punishment of 
the sort that mother 
sed to make.” 
Before the end of 
engagement this 
young woman was re- 
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fusing to report for THE AUTHOR, THE STAGE DIRECTOR, THE SCENE PAINTER, AND THE 
sal, insistin g MUSICIANS COMBINE TO PRODUCE AN EFFECT FOR THE ACCOMPLISH- 


upon the dismissal of 
members of her com- 
pany who interfered with her monopoly 
of the center of the.stage, and other- 
wise making herself exceedingly ob- 
jectionable. “Miss Jones?” they were 
“Saying of her, a year later. (Of course, 
her name was not Jones.) “Yes, she’s 
clever, but it’s quite impossible to han- 
die her.” And so practically closed a 
career that had begun with the greatest 
" promise. For, as Augustus Thomas re- 
marked one night in an after-dinner 
' speech, ‘No one can produce a master- 
piece who. does not acknowledge a 
. faster.” 

The star system had its inception in 
times when plays were little more than 
@ setting for the oratorical powers of 
the people who sustained their leading 
Toles. Oratory long ago ceased to be a 
‘part of dramatic art. Plays are stories 





MENT OF WHICH THE ACTOR STANDS ALONE 


told largely through the exposition of 
characters that have taken form in the 
author’s mind, and the task of the 
actor, in its highest development, is not 
to create but to interpret. He is the 
type with which the book is printed. 
His purpose is fulfilled when he makes 
clear the intention of the writer, and in 
so far as he arrogates greater impor- 
tance to himself, when. he begins to dis- 
tort the whole to underline the part, he 
ceases to be of real value. 

Arthur Hammerstein’s recent failure 
with an all-star revival of “The Geisha” 
was a glaring example of the evils of 
this system. This capital piece, a great 
hit as originally performed, was twisted 
out of semblance in order to gratify the 
ego of the comedians and singers who 
appeared in it. No one was willing,. for 
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example, that his or her song should be 
rendered early in the evening, and 
possibly forgotten before the evening 
was over. Therefore, we had a stretch 
of nearly an hour without a musical 
number, after which, one after another, 
the members of the cast came forward 
and warbled. The effect was more like 
a church concert than a comic opera. 
And the result was a disastrous en- 
gagement of only eight weeks, the com- 
plete defeat of the purpose of librettist 
and composer, a huge financial loss for 
a management that had staked a small 
fortune on this production, and yet was 
helpless when it came to saying how the 
piece should be performed. 

Of the conspicuous successes of last 
season, scarcely one was made with a 
star. Managers grow less and less will- 
ing to venture under conditions which 
make it possible for them to be placed 
at the mercy of the requirements and 
idiosyncrasies of a single player. They 
have learned that a good play, ade- 
quately performed, needs no individual 
to pilot it into prosperity, and that, of 
however little importance his name may 
be on the program or in the electric 
sign, the author is the man to whom 
they must look for results. So it is that 
every year there are fewer recognized 
stars, and that men and women upon 
whom, producers depended formerly to 
fill their houses now form an imposing 
rank in the army of the-theatrical un- 
employed. 


WHITE SLAVERY AND THE DRAMA 


In a recent number of THE GREEN 
Book, I ventured to assume the role of 
prophet, and to prognosticate that “the 
great vogue of next winter will be the 


. fanciful play, the half poetic, half 


whimsical comedy.” Early announce- 
ments prove my optimism to have been 
only partly justified. The great vogue 
of next winter will be plays dealing with 
prostitution. 

Last season we were regaled with 
various examples of blackmail, robbery 
and murder, but the savory subject of 
white slavery, for the most part, was 
confined to magazines published for the 
home. One melodrama, “The Con- 
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spiracy,” touched upon it lightly, but it 
remained for a periodical of standing 
to wallow in a description of a bawdy 
house and the narrative of how a 

girl, scarcely more than a child, was 
imprisoned there. This pleasing tale,” 
masquerading as literature and hypo- 
critically enthused over as great art, is 
about to be transferred to our stage. In 
its original form, at least, it has no sug= 
gestion of dramatic progress, and its 
chief appeal must be sensational. “My — 
Little Sister,” however, promises to be 
only one of the plays that will enlighten 
us as to the etiquette of disorderly re- 
sorts, among the others eagerly awaited 
being “The Fight,” “The Victim,” 
“The Family Cupboard” and “Madame 
President.” 

To say that these pieces serve any — 
useful purpose is the sheerest subter- 
fuge. “Damaged Goods” is true propa- 
ganda because it warns against a com- 
mon evil, a common danger, a terror $0 
revolting as to render any document re- 
garding it above the suspicion of pan- 
dering to the voluptuous passions. Two 
of the play’s three acts take place in a 
physician’s consulting room; the third 
in his home. The dialogue, which con- 
tains no obscene word, is a serious dis- _ 
cussion of a serious subject. Even the. 
much condemned little tragedy acted in 
the Princess under the title of “Any 
Night” was defensible on the ground 
that it laid bare the sordidness and 
ugliness of vice. It cannot be said with ~ 
any show of truth, however, that our — 
public needs to be warned against hay= — 
ing its daughters sold into prostitution, 
or that any good can be accomplished 
by revealing the process in our thea- 
tres. 

If I may be permitted an observation 
on a subject related only distantly to 
the drama, the whole subject of white 
slavery has been exploited somewhat — 
unnecessarily. The outcry has been 
made a cloak to cover a degree Of — 
license in writing fact and fiction such 
as would not have been tolerated other-_ 
wise. Not long ago a well-known ~ 
author broke into print with a futile 
story about a baby girl reared in a house 
of ill repute. To make sure that the 
thoughtless reader should not lose the — 
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moral of this noble romance, the editor 
provided a preface, in which it was set 
forth that: “Childhood is innocent 
everywhere, and sordidness and sin are 
never sadder than when seen through 
its candid eyes. But children are the 
ones to find goodness wherever good- 
hess is, even in the unsuspected places, 
and Bubbles sought it out unerringly.” 
What rot! 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


WE WERE amused last month at find- 
ing one of Du Maurier’s best stories 
come to life and winning’ the laugh of 
the evening in “All Aboard.” Appar- 
ently, years do not impair the value of a 

ly jest, and, so long as a large por- 
tion of the public confines its reading to 
the newspapers, it will be perfectly safe 
for the librettist to pick wherever the 


| fruit is ripe. 


In a new summer show, produced 
* since “All Aboard,” a black-faced 

comedian “brings down the house” with 
the tale of a servant who waylays a 
‘chicken en route to the table and pur- 


= Toins the “drum-stick.” Accused, later 


A COMMODIOUS HOME FOR AGED JOKES 


on, he takes refuge in suggesting the 
possibility that the fowl had only one 
leg in the beginning. “Why,” exclaims 
the master, “did you ever see a chicken 
with one leg?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replies the darkey, point- 
ing through the window to a hen stand- 
ing with one leg drawn up in its 
feathers. “There’s one now.” 

Whereupon, the master claps his 
hands, and the hen runs away on two 
legs. 

“That’s all right,” declares the serv- 
ant, “but when that other chicken 
came on the table you didn’t clap your 
hands!” 

A capital story, this. So amusing, 
indéed, that it has lasted about as long 
as the Cathedral of Notre Dame. You 
will find it in the novel of the Sixth 
Day in the Decameron of Boccaccio. 
Now, since Giovanni Boccaccio was 
born early in the fourteenth century, it 
follows that we are laughing, on upper 
Broadway, at an anecdote nearly six 
hundred years old. 

In a certain kind of loosely con- 
structed musical comedy this kind of 
plagiarism is quite common and almost 
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origin of lines that sparkle in pieces 
whose dialogue need not be strictly 
apropos. Even I have been flattered by 
being robbed in this fashion. Seven or 
eight years ago, writing in one of the 
magazines of the girls in a current 
musical offering, I said: “The chorus 
must have been picked the year the 
peach crop failed.” Judge my amuse- 
ment, some time later, at finding this 
sentence, slightly turned about, doing 
service in “The Slim Princess.” 

Ward and Vokes, in their heyday, 
used. to maintain a commodious home 
for old and decrepit jokes. The institu- 
tion occupied three shelves in the 
library of one of these commedians. On 
these shelves were forty or fifty scrap 
books, in which were pasted every 
witticism of any particular promise 
printed or spoken within the memory 
of the collectors. The jests were classi- 
fied carefully—jokes about spinster- 
hood, jokes about matrimony, jokes 
about table manners, etc.—and as care- 
fully indexed. Were Ward and Vokes 
about to produce a piece in which was 
a scene at the dinner table, they turned 
at once to the pages on which were 
pasted the table manners “wheezes,” 
and from the number selected whatever 
could be made to fit. 

I think most people believe libretti to 
be written by this method, and in point 
of fact, most new librettists do try it. 
They never get anywhere, because, in a 
play, a jewel shines on account of its 
setting. Lines depend upon the char- 
acter that utters them and the situation 
in which they are uttered. A mediocre 
speech, in just the right place, is better 
than an Oscar Wilde epigram without 
bearing. That is why bright lines taken 
from a play and quoted in a newspaper 
usually seem about as bright as year-old 
silver bought at a five and ten cent 
store, 
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justified. It is interesting to trace the Everybody who writes comedy 


knows what it is to run up against the 
spot that cries out for a funny speech; — 
a speech that summarizes the situation. — 
The biggest laugh I ever got in a 
theatre was in “The Pit.” A man clerk — 
at a telephone said: “Woman wants to © 
know if this is Huyler’s.” Witty? Not — 
a bit. But the place really was the office 
of a firm of brokers momentarily facing 

ruin. Tickers were clicking, telegraph- 

ing instruments rattling, messengers 
coming and going; the air was sur- — 

charged with excitement. And then a ~ 
woman wanted to know if that was 
Huyler’s! 

So, in “The Red Widow,” our best 
laugh followed Raymond Hitcheock’s 
remarking: “Funeral at nine sharp.” 
Funerals aren’t funny, and that sen- 
tence certainly wasn’t, but it was a sud- ~ 
den and unexpected summing up of the 
state of mind of a man brought face to ~ 
face with an unhappy climax. Clifton — 


Crawford, in “My Best Girl,” through 


his own efforts to set things straight 
brought into a most disastrous compli- 
cation, observed: “If they locked up 
trouble in burglar-proof vaults I could 
get in with a lead screw driver.” The 
audiences positively used to wait for 
that line. They didn’t know what it was © 
going to be, but they did know that this 
was the instant for an expression of the ~ 
kind. Rennold Wolf, my collaborateur, — 
and I knew it, too. We worked nine ~ 
hours getting a phrase that would ex- 
actly suit the situation. 

This formula must always hold true ~ 
in farce. The proof of its truth is that 
the best construction is that in which 
the line merely is implied; the compli- _ 
cations bring the audience to a period ~ 
at which silence expresses the joke. If — 
this were not a fact, the best farce 
writer would be the man who had on ~ 
hand the biggest collection of comic — 
weeklies. 
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The story of a girl 
who was homely—and 


who won 


By 


~R. O. LOUD 





AGGIE MARTIN was a pretty 
M plain specimen of chorus girl. 

If it had been otherwise, the 
program would have printed her name 
as “Marguerite Martini.” or something 
else that didn’t bear so much resem- 
blance to the original. The other girls 
in the company assured her that she 
wasn’t at all like an actress. 

“Names don’t make  actoreens,” 
laughed Maggie. “Some day I might 
be a Sarah Bernhardt, and when that 
day came, I wouldn’t want them to be 
plastering up some Eye-talian words 
instead of my name.” 

“Sarah Bernhardt, eh?” laughed one 
of the girls in the chorus of the High 
Steppers burlesque outfit, of which 
Maggie was a member. 

“Girls, you can’t tell,” she argued. 
“There’s fish in the sea that aint been 
caught yet by the syndicate or the in- 
dependents.” 

“But if a manager was anglin’,” ob- 
jected Lisa Bertoni, who used to be 
*Lize Burton around home, “he wouldn’t 
drop a line in a washtub and expect 
to catch an angel-fish, What I mean 
is this: we gells aint got no chance in 
burlesque. They don’t even know we’re 
here, and they don’t care. If you aint 
got a face er figger, you gotta have a 
pull—that’s all there is to it.” 

“Well, I aint no Anna Held when it 
comes to face and figger,” replied Mag- 
gie, “but you take it from me, gells, 
I'll get out of this two-a-day marchin’ 
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stunt, er my name aint Maggie Mar- 
tin.” 

The girls tittered as they stood up 
and shook out the gauze folds that 
answered for skirts. It was nearly 
time for the closing curtain of the af- 
ternoon show and, as usual, they were 
having a little fun with Maggie, the 
homeliest member of the chorus, whom 
the manager wouldn’t allow to get into 
the front row, because, as he once 
remarked at rehearsal, “This is adver- 
tised as a ‘beauty chorus;’ well, you all 
get me, don’t you?” 

Maggie “got him” all right, and she 
always took particular pains to turn 
her face up-stage when the line ad- 
vanced toward the footlights. She 
knew she was homely; the mirror in 
her room at the boarding-house re- 
minded her of that fact every night and 
every morning, with the girls to add 
their testimony at two performances 
every day. 

Nevertheless, Maggie was a philoso- 
pher, in a way. “It’s my face,” she 
used to say to herself, “and I'll never 
get another. It’s my figger, and they'll 
never be printin’ my pictures fer fash- 
ion plates, but I’ll show ’em yet.” She 
would grit her teeth together with de- 
termination, pin on her hat, and go to 
the theatre. Where she came from, 
who she was, or why she was a chorus 
girl instead of a factory hand, none of 
the others could understand. Once 
when one of the girls remarked that 
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she couldn’t play a certain town out 
West, because she was afraid old 
friends might recognize her, Maggie 
said: “Aint that queer? I’m the only 
genius our town ever produced, and I’m 
dyin’ to get back there with a real 
troupe and let them admire me.” 

“But my parents are awfully op- 
posed to the stage,” said the girl who 
did the Moorish dance. “If they knew 
I was an actress, I just can’t tell what 
would happen.” 

“Shucks!” laughed Maggie. “My Pa 
said he’d rather have me an actress than 
a four-dollar-a-week clerk in a depart- 
ment store. Two weeks ago, I sent 
home a picture of myself on a postcard, 
and Pa said I looked for all the world 
like Marie Dressler.” 

That was as much as she ever said 
about her home life, and her associates 
could ascertain nothing more. 

“Maggie, you'll wish you were back 
on the farm,” sneered one of the girls 
one night when they were discussing a 
letter from the stage manager pasted 
on the bulletin board, announcing their 
departure for the “road.” 

“Bright lights instead of three acres 
and liberty for Maggie Martin,’ she 
replied with a laugh, and from her an- 
swer, it was impossible to tell whether 
she hailed from Painted Post or Herald 
Square. 

And the result of it all was that the 
girls liked Maggie for exactly what 
she was: just plain Maggie Martin. 
They didn’t know the plans she was 
quietly laying for herself; they didn’t 
know of the career that she had mapped 
out for her future, and they were sur- 
prised at her suggestion that she 
thought of quitting the burlesque 
chorus. 

“It’s suicidal, Maggie,” cautioned 
Annette Frazee one day when Maggie 
said frankly that she thought she’d quit, 
on the chance of finding something 
that offered more of a future. “Many a 
burlesque girl has captured a real hus- 
band, remember.” 

“Well, they must have been good 
managers,” laughed Maggie. “I know 
I couldn’t support a husband on fifteen 
dollars a week. Why, land sakes, I need 
ten of that to support myself.” 
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II 


The eventful day arrived: Thursday 
morning, at a quarter to eleven o’clock. 
The Herald had announced in a para- 
graph a few days before that Harold 
Pinkerton, the famous playwright, 
would read his latest comedy with mu- 
sic to the cast assembled on the stage of 
the Alabaster Theatre at precisely that 
hour. It was to be one of the big plays 
of the season on Broadway, Manager 
Cannibal having had his _ scenery 
painted in Italy and the costumes made 
in Paris. New York’s most dazzling 
chorus girls and beauties were to be 
seen in the new piece, while there were 
several well known names from the 
legitimate drama, all of whom were ex- 
pected to add luster to something un- 
usually brilliant. 

“My chance,” said Maggie to herself 
when she came across the paragraph, 
which was exactly what she had been 
looking for among the theatrical news 
of the day. 

Her associates would have called it 
a pretty slim “chance,” and the idea 
of the plainest girl in a burlesque 
troupe aspiring to a place in a Broad- 
way theatre would have appealed to» 
their sense of humor, if they would not 
have considered it ridiculous. Never- 
theless, it was exactly what Maggie 
had been waiting for, and she quickly 
determined to present herself on the 
stage of the theatre named at the hour 
that had been announced for the read- 
ing of the play. That all of the mem- 
bers of the company had been engaged 
weeks, and some of them a year, in 
advance, made no difference. At the 
last minute, they might need a¢xtra 
girls in the chorus. The man at the 
stage door wouldn’t know that she had 
no contract calling for her appearance. 
At any rate, she would be there, ready 
to snap at the first opportunity. 

To be sure of getting in, Maggie 
went to the theatre a little before 
eleven o’clock, but many of the others 
had done likewise. It was the first big 
production of the season. The com- 
pany was scattered about the stage gos- 
siping and exchanging greetings as a 
new arrival jumped out of her taxicab 
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and bounded around from group to 
group, shaking hands with some, kiss- 
ing others, and making a kow-tow to 
the stage manager, who seemed to be 
acquainted with everyone, 

Nobody greeted Maggie as she en- 
tered, but she hadn’t expected them to, 
Nobody realized better than she that 
she was a stranger, and doubtless an 
unwelcome stranger. A few minutes 
after her arrival, after she had sta- 
tioned herself against the wall near the 
footlights, her courage almost failed 
her. She realized at last what seemed 
to be the utter futility of her under- 
taking. But she was determined to leave 
the theatre when she was asked to go; 
so she stood there nonchalantly glanc- 
ing at the feminine finery that moved 
about the stage. 

After a while, the stage manager 
looked at her, and coming up to a group 
of girls near by, he whispered a few 
words to them, and then addressed 
her. Apparently he told the others to 
listen, for they moved over several 
steps and watched what transpired 
with unmistakable relish. 

“Who are you?” he asked Maggie, 
not unkindly, but rather in a spirit of 
fun. 

“Maggie Martin,” she replied calmly. 

“Well, is that so?” laughed the stage 
manager. “I didn’t recognize you at 
first. Maggie, if you'll step this way, 
I’d like to introduce you- to these 
ladies”—with a wink in the direction 
of the group, who could not suppress 
their smiles. “Maggie, this is Miss As- 
ter, Miss Vanderbert, Miss Hilder- 
brandt and Miss Pierponta.” 

The girls sniggered, and two of 
them made mock courtesies as if they 
were being presented to royalty, which 
Maggie pretended not to notice. Instead 
she bowed and said: “Well, I’m glad 
at last to meet the Four Hundred,” 
which quickly turned the grins into a 
round peel of laughter that brought up 
several of the other girls from a group 
some yards away. 

“An actress, are you, Maggie?” 
asked the stage manager. 

“Certainly I’m an actress,” replied 
Maggie proudly, which rather con- 
fused her interrogator. 
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“Engaged for ‘The Dewdrop?’ ” 
“Not yet, no sir,” she snapped back. 
Fearing that the fun was too good 
to last and that the awkward girl would 
be told to leave the stage, one of the 
beauties stepped forward and pretended 
to make a careful survey of Maggie 
and her clothes. 

“Maggie, you’re all right,” she said, 
assuming a superior air. “But how on 
earth did you do it? This isn’t dress- 
rehearsal, you know; you didn’t have 
to put on your make-up. But where 
did you get it?” 

“T didn’t buy it at a drug-store,” re- 
plied Maggie, making a slight gesture 
toward the rose-pink face and carmine 
lips of the professional beauty who 
had asked the question. 

“Come on, Maggie, take off your 
mask,” pleaded one of the girls in 
mock seriousness. 

“Can’t,” laughed Maggie. “You know 
perfectly well that all of us show girls 
can’t be seen without our masks’— 
in a tone that betrayed not the slightest 
annoyance. 

“Well, Maggie, what can you do?” 
asked the stage manager. 

“Tt isn’t so much what I can do, as 
what you'll let me do,” replied the girl. 
“In the last troupe, they wouldn’t let 
me sing because the Tetrazzini in the 
company was jealous of my high E. 
They wouldn’t let me act, because the 
Julia Marlowe in our company wasn’t 
very strong herself when it came to 
throwing the sobs. And they wouldn’t 
let me dance, because the Pavlowa of 
our bunch wouldn’t take a step if I did. 
So you see, there’s the handicap, They 
put a long coat on me at the end of 
the first part and told me to march out 
in the minstrel parade and do my darn- 
dest, but that’s no chance. It aint what 
you can do, but whether or not they'll 
let you do it. Stars are jealous persons.” 

The group continued to giggle, but 
before she had finished her speech, the 
stage manager became quite serious 
and seemed to be studying her care- 
fully. 

“Maggie, how are the crops this 
season?” asked one of the girls. 

“Punk,” replied Maggie. “Pa says 
this winter’s going to be hard picking. 






































Crops are like chorus girls; you can’t 
tell by one look at them whether they’re 
going to be good or bad.” 

The girl winced for a moment, but 
in the next breath gurgled another 
question, by which she hoped to take 
off the sting administered, and frus- 
trate the newcomer. 

“Now honestly, Maggie, tell me some- 
thing that I’ve always wanted to know. 
Do rabbits lay Easter eggs?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, “guess they do, 
if they’re colored rabbits.” 

“Why girls,” laughed Mantilla 
Blackburn, “do you know I always 
supposed the peacocks laid them.” 

“Peacocks?” laughed Maggie. “No, 
they don’t lay anything. They strut 
around a lot and show some fine 
feathers and make a good deal of noise; 
but they can’t lay and they can’t set. 
Like some folks, they’re good enough 
to look at, but they’re really good for 
nothing else.” 

“Meaning?” pressed Mantilla. 

“Meaning peacocks,” replied Maggie 
quite soberly. 

“Maggie, you should keep your light 
under a bushel,” commented the prin- 
cipal guyer of the chorus. “Why, I 
haven’t seen a single interview with 
you in the papers.” 

“Well, for that matter, when did 
you read the last interview with 
Maude Adams?” asked Maggie in re- 
turn. “Some of us never talk for pub- 
lication.” 

This caused another outburst among 
the girls, several of whom had joined 
the original group. It was a hard 
fight, but Maggie stood her ground and 
not only determined to see it through, 
but wisely refrained from betraying 
any of the anger that was stirring with- 
in her. On the contrary, she seemed to 
be enjoying the inquisition as much as 
the others. She glanced toward tha 
stage manager, who seemed to be eying 
her critically and who was no longer 
laughing with the others. Finally, as 
the girls continued to have sport with 
her, the important personage withdrew, 
without the expected dismissal from 
the stage, or without so much as a 
word of reference to the engagement 
of extra people. 
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Although she continued her answers 
to the rapid fire examination of the 
chorus girls, who thought they were 
having a great “lark,” she saw that the 
stage manager approached a small table 
set down near the footlights, at which 
two gentlemen were seated, apparently 
discussing the manuscript which lay 
spread out before them. Perhaps. he was 
making inquiries about her. Perhaps 
he was making fun of her, as she knew 
the others were doing. These thoughts 
might have terrorized her, but for the 
assurance that they could do no more 
than ask her to leave the stage. At any 
rate, she resolved again to see it 
through. At best, she had merely been 
the cause of a round of laughter, and 
that was nothing new for Maggie. 

But after a hurried conversation 
with the men at the table, the stage 
manager came back to them and Mag- 
gie thought she saw him scowl at the 
other girls and suggest their with- 
drawal. This latter might have been a 
mistake, but anyway she quickly recog- 
nized that his entire manner toward her 
had changed, and the girls stepped 
back. 

“Miss Martin,” he said with extreme 
politeness, ‘may I ask you to either 
wait an hour or come back at twelve- 
thirty ?” 

“You may ask me to do anything,” 
replied Maggie, “just so long as you ask 
me to do something.” 

“Will you kindly sit over here?”—in- 
dicating vacant chairs on the other side 
of the stage. “The reading will not last 
more than an hour and I want the au- 
thor to see you—er—that is, I want 
you to meet Mr. Pinkerton.” 

“Thank you,” said Maggie, as she 
started to cross the stage in her pecu- 
liar ambling gait that seemed perfectly 
to match her face. 

“Good morning, ladies,” she said 
bowing slightly to the group that had 
been stricken speechless by what they 
had heard and seen. 


III 


“How did you ever happen to blow 
in here to-day?” asked Cannibal, after¢ 
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there had been the customary intro- 
ductions and Pinkerton had admitted 
that his play needed exactly the char- 
acter part that Maggie suggested. 

“Well, it would make a good press 
story to say that the spirits led me,” 
said Maggie, “or that I stopped to buy 
violets from an old woman outside the 
stage door, and just drifted in. But 
those escaped-from-convent _ stories 
don’t go very well with city editors 
nowadays. The truth is, I got tired of 
parading around with a_ burlesque 
troupe; and reading that Mr. Pinker- 
ton was going to meet the company for 
‘The Dewdrop’ this morning, I just 
took a chance. Thought you might be 
taking on a few extra people for the 
opening.” 

“How would sixty dollars a week 
be?” asked Cannibal. 

“That’s exactly four times fifteen,” 
replied Maggie. “I’ve been getting fif- 
teen, and you know horses like oats 
better than hay.” 

“Then it’s agreed,” said Cannibal. 
“Tl start you in at sixty. Pinkerton 
says that he can write in a part for you 
in two days. Better come to all the re- 
hearsals from now on. I’ll sign you for 
the run of the piece, if I have an option 
on your services for three years. Un- 
derstand, I make no other kind of 
contracts.” 
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“Three or thirty—it’s the same to 
me,” agreed Maggie. 

“And I don’t know just how to sug- 
gest it,” said Pinkerton, “but it will 
not be a part that requires much make- 
up—understand? You can appear just 
as you are.” 

a plain Maggie?” prompted the 
girl, 

They bowed assent. Probably they 
had mentioned that very thing when 
she saw them discussing her. 

“Sixty dollars a week isn’t so bad 
for face and figger?” laughed Maggie 
as she arose to go. 

“Tf you'll call at my office to-morrow 
morning, your contract will be waiting 
for you,” said Cannibal, scarcely able 
to keep his face straight. 

“Well, the thing will be a success,” 
roared Pinkerton. “We wouldn’t get 
a God-send like that for a failure. 


‘She’ll be a howl after the first cur- 


tain.” 

“And sixty dollars!” laughed Canni- 
bal. “Unless I lose my guess, that girl 
will be worth three hundred before the 
end of this season.” 

“Every penny of it,” added the stage 
manager. 

“Me for writing, perhaps, but you 
for business,” said Pinkerton, as the 
three came out and went across the 
road for lunch at a grill-room. 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR NEW YORK? THEN GET THIS! 


INEZ BUCK, who is playing in stock this season at the Washington Theatre 
in Detroit, tells a tale apropos of the ease with which the New Yorker may awe 


the raw provincial. 


It was long before Miss Buck herself had ever been in New York. With the 


company in which she was playing at the time was a young person of the feminine 
persuasion whose clothes were of glory that caused the lady denizens of the prairies 
in and about the North Platte to turn delicate shades of mauve with envy. One 
day, unable to restrain her curiosity longer, Miss Buck asked the gorgeous young 
person where she got her clothes. 

“T have all my clothes made at Park & Tilford’s in New York,” returned the 
past-mistress of sophistication promptly. 
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The Decline and Fall 


of the American Audience 


A little essay on what’s the matter 
with whom, in things theatrical, and why 


By HARRIS MERTON LYON 





f ERE is a mild Sunday news- 
| H paper printing one of those 

mild, wheezy, snoring Sunday 
articles, to be read on a listless, sleepy, 
droning Sunday afternoon when the 
brain absolutely refuses to work. It is an 
article which the editor evidently had 
not read—either that, or he has no 
shame. It is illustrated by a picture, the 
photograph of a mild-visaged, rather 
empty old man who has been feebly 
trying to toot his way toward a sort of 
contemporary fame. One of the chatter- 
ing, jabbering old Nancy’s of publicity 
with which this fair land is especially 
cursed, who will asthmatically drool you 
out a colorless opinion, full of back- 
tracking and hedging, on any subject 
under the sun. This particular old 
nanny-goat on the Hills of Noise has, of 
course, chosen for this particular Sun- 
day bleating, that offensive and timely 
topic “The Decline of American 
Drama.” 

And he begins in a perfectly silly and 
senseless way by asking, ‘“‘What is the 
matter with our stage?” And he ends, of 
course, by not answering it; but, having 
got his publicity just the same. 

The objection to this sort of thing is 
not that it is mere space-filling non- 
sense; that objection would lie against 
half the ‘‘publicists’”’ and most of the 
newspapers in America. The sound 
and sturdy objection that all of us can 
make is that this sort of spume does 
actually obscure the real view of our- 
selves which would show us what is the 
matter with our stage. For, instead of 
asking what is the matter with our 
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stage, the question should stand: What 
is the matter with us? 

The stage does not necessarily reflect 
the life of a people; but it does reflect the 
intellectual desires of a people. It fills a 
want; or else it goes out of business. And 
if we sincerely wish to find out any- 
thing about a “decline” in our drama 
we had better set about finding the 
decline in ourselves. 

There is a great deal of stuff in this 
search which must sound outlandish and 
absurd, because we are trying to look at 
ourselves in the same age with our- 
selves. We are right up against our sub- 
ject; and if you will try standing right 
up against a man and looking square 
into his face with your nose touching 
his, that man will appear quite fiendish- 
ly outlandish and absurd. You will say 
there never was such a creature, save 
the ogre in the fairy tale. His eye is dis- 
torted so largely that it looks like a lake 
of hell; his very skin is a plain of fissures 
and hills. And what is true of a too-close 
view of one man is true of a too-close 
view of our own entire generation of 
men. But we must search. 

Let me begin by saying that there is 
a body of outlandish men amongst us ° 
to-day. They seem to me outlandish be- 
cause they are forever seeing things 
which I do not see. I will give a brief, 
and I hope modest, history of how I 
became acquainted with them. 

I wrote a book once (not being Job’s 
enemy) and a number of public men who 
grace the profession of critic took the 
trouble to go over the book and say 
what they thought about it. The book 
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was called “‘Sardonics” and consisted of 
tales of American life, written chiefly in 
the French style and with that disgust- 
ing satirical bent which the horrible 
Voltaire introduced. It was to me simply 
a rather cocky and youthfully sarcastic 
bit of work. I was trying for Art; and 
mulium in parvo Art at that. The book 
was dedicated to de Maupassant. Im- 
agine my surprise when I received a 
two-column review of that book in 
which the reviewer said that I was do- 
ing a great service for social welfare and 
helping to bring about 
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clear, because they are looking away 
ahead at something, and they talk a 
wild and incomprehensible language. 
They really think they are simplifying 
things for you, just as Browning thought 
he was simplifying things for you. But 
the result is good and obscure and 
tough. However, he managed to make 
some obvious points. 

As this is a magazine intended for 
theatrical audiences, and as you are a 
member of the audience, perhaps you 
would like to see yourself analyzed. 
Because what is wrong 








a readjustment of the 
now abominable social 
conditions by revealing 
in my stories the sordid 
“truths found in the 
slums and lower middle 
class life of the time.” 
Other critics managed 
to say the same thing in 
different words. I was 
not considered (as I had 
hoped to be) asan artist. 
I was considered as a 
propagandist. And 
these men were not 
Socialists; though cer- 


himself. 





HERE is a Poor, Tired 
Business Man.... 
He really is in a chronic psy- 
chological condition more 
horrid than anything Poe ever 
dreamed of: he is tired of 


with you, is what is 
wrong with our drama. 

Since, say, the years 
around 1890—the years 
of the Infant Industry 
spree—there has been 
very little general lei- 
sure in this country. 
Everyone, yelled at 
ferociously by the Spirit 
of the Times and vocif- 
erously told to “Get a 
wiggle on himself,” has 
gone in to make his pile. 
And a complete, sordid 
job he has made of it. 











tairly I cannot see that 


Believe or not the as- 








that would be against 

them. They were, as I found, rather 
leisurely and cultured men, much inter- 
ested in the poverty and oppression of 
the time and—as I suppose most of us 
would say—with their noses pressed 
flat up against the nose on the face of 
their own generation. 

I ran across one of these men the 
other day, and instead of asking him 
anything about the “decline” in the 
drama, I said: ‘‘Why do people go to 
see the sort of plays they go to see?” 

I will not give his exact words. He is 
too Emersonian and curt, and requires 
explanations and filling in. 

But he said it was because of the life 
the people are leading to-day. He 
talked a good deal about poverty... 
and I thought of orchestra seats at 
two dollars apiece. He spoke of the 
stress of making a living nowadays 
...and I thought of the old gag 
about the Poor, Tired Business Man. 
These men never make themselves 





tounding statement: 
There zs a Poor, Tired Business Man. 
And the only time he is not tired is when 
he is working at his particular pile. He 
really is in a chronic psychological con- 
dition more horrid than anything Poe 
ever dreamed of: he is tired of himself; 
he is tired of the people around him, of 
the life around him. Give him a brief 
vacation from his own work, and he 
is in a pitiful state of nervousness. 
There is something urging him, com- 
pelling him, stirring him, antagonizing 
him. It is a curious combination of work 
for the work’s sake plus the dollars and 
cents it will bring in. Somewhere in some 
Valhalla there will be a chamber of 
horrors, and right near the door you 
will see those blind and silly ghosts, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Harriman—odd, 
horrible American contributions to the 
nightmare called Business. Useless and 
monumental, in death as in life. 
But make no mistake. These men all 
mean something in the life of your time, 














and their meaning ramifies down even to 
the “light” show you go to see. Prob- 
ably Rockefeller hasn’t been to a music- 
al comedy in twenty years. But you 
have been there for him. 

These fellows started the Success 
type. Magazine articles were long ago 
written in praise of these giants of in- 
dustry. Young men, beginning life, were 
urged to emulate them. Like the queer 
hysteria over gold in California in ’49, 
an agitation has spread to even the 
humblest Sicilian peasant: “America is 
the land of opportu- 
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person used to being compelled to pry 
under its surface—will tell us that we 
really have with us a very haggard and 
determined nation. Many of us have 
been privileged to see the mask fall off of 
the supposedly smiling American coun- 
tenance and have caught the shudder- 
bringing glimpse of the hounded and 
desperate soul in the new, grand “‘coun- 
try of opportunity.” In a country where 
the devil take the hindmost is the 
battle-cry, the temptation is to join 
sides with the devil if we can’t help 
being the hindmost. 








nity.”” Opportunity, of 
course, to make your 
pile. 

And you do make 
your pile. Perhaps it is 
a modest one, such as 
that of a magazine 
writer; perhaps it is 
huge, such as that of an 
actor. But it does take 
the tucker out of you, 
out of your mind; and 
you don’t get much lei- 
sure, because you don’t 
want much leisure. And 
when you do go in for 


take 


hindmost. 





- a country where the devil 
the hindmost is the 
battle-cry, the temptation is to 
join sides with the devil if 


we can’t help being the 


The thing the matter 
with us is that we are at 
heart a bitter, hard, 
grinding people. Those 
of us who have made 
our own money do not 
know how to spend it. 
Those of us whose 
grandfathers made our 
money can perhaps 
make some pretensions 
to leisure, culture and 
good taste. They can, 
and do, support our 
best music. They cannot 
support our drama, be- 











leisure, you crave that 





cause there is too much 





wonderful American in- 

vention known as “relaxation.” Prob- 
ably in no other country on the globe do 
they use the word. Relaxation means 
that you are tired of yourself and some- 
how are not sufficient unto yourself. It 
seems to betoken somehow a general 
and pathetic lack of ability to play. 
The play-spirit is gone. You cannot 
play by yourself and you cannot play 
with anyone else. So you go in regu- 
larly for “relaxation” if you can afford 
it, and sometimes when you can’t 
afford it. And the general smell, signifi- 
cance, and vision of “relaxation” ap- 
pears to have something to do with 
coma in a hammock. 

A musical comedy has generally 
something to do (in your own mind) 
with relaxation. And so, in a musical 
comedy, you almost always have a 
hammock. And coma. 

In spite of all the jovial and super- 
ficial pleasantness of our nation, I think 
that any long-seasoned reporter—or any 





of it. That task must be 
left to the bulk of the people. The bulk 
of the people is hovering between pov- 
erty and greed; and hovering is as tire- 
some a business as treading water. And 
so the most of us are tired. 

In the language of the spread eagle, I 
wouldn’t swap my country for all the 
countries of the earth. But we are scarce 
more than a hundred years old; and in 
that time, though we have seen many 
things, we have never seen — leisure. A 
more placid nation, such as Germany, 
reads better books, hears better music, 
and sees better plays than we do. 

Do you believe any of this; or—what 
do you believe? 

Do you believe in anything? Do you 
believe, even, that you would deliber- 
ately go toa play which you knew would 
help you spiritually? Or do you think 
that play might be tiresome, and you 
had better go to “something light?’ 
Have you any religion? Or ideals? Or 
culture? Do you care? 
























The Romance 
of the Selwyns 


How Margaret Mayo became our 
most successful woman playwright; 
how Edgar Selwyn first won success 
in “‘Arizona’”’ and “‘Pierre of the 
Plains;’’ the story of their marriage. 


By RENNOLD WOLF 





NGLER!” 
* Novice!” 
‘* A child would know better!”’ 
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“Well, of all the punk—” 

Biff! bang! crash! 

No, indulgent reader, the foregoing is 
not an account of a session of Kilkenny 
cats, a combat at Donnybrook Fair, a 
contest between Jeffries and Johnson, or 
a “peace” conference between rival 


theatrical factions. It is merely a friend- 
ly, heart-to-heart consultation between 
Edgar Selwyn and Margaret Mayo— 
husband and wife—concerning the rela- 
tive merits of their respective plays. 

Again, indulgent reader, you are mis- 
taken, since, no matter how ominous 
may sound the remarks hurled back and 
forth, the Selwyns are far too well bred 
to come to blows. They do frequently 
come to divorce—or at least to threats 
of divorce. In fact, after a pleasant 
morning’s altercation over a play, either 
one or the other of the warring play- 
wrights seeks a conclusion in a promise 
to bring an action forthwith for separa- 
tion on the grounds of cruelty. When it is 
Mrs. Selwyn’s turn to seek the divorce, 
she usually adds the word “brute.” 
Then the pair return to their task of 
uplifting the American drama. 

It’s an exceedingly big average to 
have two successful playwrights in one 
family. Now, when the two are married 
to each other, the condition becomes 
unique and the opportunities for domes- 
tic hostilities almost limitless. Edgar 
Selwyn and Margaret Mayo have been 


married twelve years, and I do not 
hesitate to say that they are the most 
devoted married couple I have ever 
met. 

Of course, I mean out of office hours. 
When they are engaged coincidentally 
in writing the long awaited great 
American drama, temperament, irri- 
tability, sensitiveness, vanity and pro- 
fessional pride replace fireside tran- 
quility. One might say that they write 
their plays according to Marquis of 
Queensberry rules—no hitting in clinch- 
es, of course—and a combat to the finish. 

At this writing, the Selwyns are 
dividing honors rather equally, al- 
though in the matter of spoils Mrs. } 
Selwyn probably has excelled her hus- | 
band. For present- purposes it is suffi- | 
cient to recall only that Mr. Selwyn has 
to his credit ‘“‘The Country Boy,” | 
‘Pierre of the Plains,” ‘It’s All Your 
Fault’? and ‘The Arab;” Mrs. Selwyn’s 
greatest successes are ‘‘Baby Mine” 
and ‘Polly of the Circus.” 

Playwrights are exceedingly sensitive 
persons. It is no more dangerous to tell 
a proud father that his child is homely, 
than to tell a playwright that his third- 
act climax is weak. Yet the Selwyns tell 
each other the truth, even about plays. 
What is more, each seeks the other’s 
advice—and when he receives it 
promptly rejects it. Like actors, play- 
wrights apply but one test to their 
work: “If I did it, it is good.” 

All of this is written with the deepest | 
respect for the Selwyns. Both have done | 
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A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. AND MRS, SELWYN BY DAVIS & SANFORD, NEW YORK 
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big and fine things, and both will do bigger 
and finer things. But their personal en- 
counters will not cease so long as they 
are dramatists, and little by little 
the conflict will develop into a 7 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Fate seems to have kept a 
controlling hand on the careers 
of the Selwyns. Each drifted 
into stage work without any [ff 
particular ambition in that [IR 
direction; each obtained a 
foothold after a call on Wil- 
liam Gillette at the Plaza 
Hotel; and each won his first 
chance through a sort of 
*fluke.”’ 

For, to complicate their do- 
mestic situ- 
ation still 



































ABOVE, 
A CHARAC- 
TERISTIC POR- 
TRAIT OF MARGARET 
MAYO. IN THE LOWER 
CIRCLE, EDGAR SEL- 
WYN AS HE AP- 
PEARED IN HIS PLAY, 
“THE ARAB.” BE- 
LOW, MR. SELWYN 
IN “ PIERRE OF THE 
PLAINS " 
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further, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Selwyn are players as well as 
playwrights, possessed pre- 
sumably of all the little con- 
ceits and jealousies of their 
kind. Therefore it is pleasant 
to note that 
they still 
—with 
the ex- 
ception 
above : es 
noted— some ee = [a= Bangs, 
manifest toward 3] ie BS - Vo. York 
each other the outward signs of SS 
tenderness usually associated only with N re ee, 
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THE: ROMANCE: OF THE SELWYNS 


the honeymoon period of the matri- 
monial state. 

There is no more interesting story of 
youthful pluck than a recital of Edgar 
Selwyn’s insistence that he be given a 
chance to act the rdle of Tony, the 
Mexican, in “Arizona.” Young, un- 
known, and with but a meager stage 
experience, Miss Mayo, who was in 
Chicago, had written him that the rédle 
of Tony in “Arizona,” current at the 
Grand Opera House in that city, was 
exactly suited to him. ‘Selwyn was in 
New York at the time without a dollar 
in the world. His clothes were shabby, 
and there was no position in sight. 

Immediately he sought means of 
getting transportation to Chicago. In 
leisure moments he had written a play, 
called ‘‘The Rough Rider’s Romance,” 
and he finally succeeded in interesting 
an obscure manager—John Isham, pro- 
prietor of “‘Isham’s Octoroons’’—in the 
piece. In the emergency he called upon 
Isham, and advised the latter to send 
him to Chicago, assuring the manager 
that in that city he could arrange for a 
production of “The Rough Rider’s 
Romance.”’ The real romance was in 
Selwyn’s statement. Isham advanced 
him the fare, and Selwyn set out for 
Chicago by the first train. 

Arriving in Chicago, he went at once 
to the Grand Opera House, and was in- 
formed that Kirke La Shelle and Fred 
R. Hamlin, the producers of ‘‘ Arizona,” 
and Augustus Thomas, the author, were 
in New York. He also learned that Vin- 
cent Serrano, acting the réle of Tony, 
was to give up the part after the Chicago 
engagement. Selwyn remained only long 
enough to witness one performance. 
Then he borrowed money from a 
Chicago acquaintance and returned to 
New York by the next train. 

He never had met any of the men 
concerned in the production of ‘ Ari- 
zona,” but he went straight to Kirke La 
Shelle’s headquarters in the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre Building, and after a 
long wait in the outer office was admit- 
ted to the manager’s presence. 

“T want to play Tony,”’ was Selwyn’s 
first speech. 

Mr. La Shelle turned in his chair, 
and smiled when he beheld the 
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haggard, unkempt boy. before him. 

“T saw that show in Chicago and 
I’ve got to play that part,” continued 
Selwyn. 

“Pretty good play, isn’t it?’ said La 
Shelle. And he laughed. 

“Well, what about it?” insisted Sel- 
wyn. 

“Young man,” replied the manager, 
“we will shortly bring that piece into 
New York, and we must have a cast that 
will attract attention. We must have 
players with a reputation.” 

“How am I ever going to get a repu- 
tation if I don’t have a chance to show 
what I can do?” asked Selwyn. 

““There’s something in that,” replied 
La Shelle good-naturedly. “‘ But, at any 
rate, Mr. Thomas must be consulted in 
these matters. He’s the author, and he 
has the final word about the players.” 

“Where is he?” demanded Selwyn. 

“He’s a very busy man,” answered 
La Shelle. ‘“‘He’s at his home in New 
Rochelle just now.” 

“Do you mind if I wire him to come 
in and see me?”’ asked Selwyn. 

This expression of self-confidence 
almost convulsed La Shelle, but he did 
manage to murmur, ‘‘Sure, go ahead.” 

Two minutes later, in the Western 
Union’s branch office on the ground 
floor of the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
Selwyn wrote this message to Mr. 
Thomas: ‘“‘Come to New York at once.” 
And he signed the message, ‘‘ Kirke La 
Shelle.’’ His gross assets at the moment 
were forty cents. As he reached in his 
pocket for the money, the clerk, glancing 
at the signature, said, ‘‘Charge?’’ Sel- 
wyn gulped down a lump in his throat, 
and replied, “‘ Yes, of course.”’ 

Early the following morning Selwyn 
called at La Shelle’s offices. Sure 
enough, Mr. Thomas was there. Mr. La 
Shelle and Fred R, Hamlin sat with him 
in solemn conference. When Selwyn was 
ushered into the private office, Mr. 
Thomas surveyed him critically for a 
minute before speaking. 

“So you want to play Tony, do you?”’ 
said_he finally. 

“T am going to play it,” replied Sel- 
wyn. 

“Are you Spanish?”’ 
Thomas. 


’ 


asked Mr. 
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Jew,” replied Selwyn. 

“That’s near enough,’ remarked 
Mr. Thomas. 

“Do you play the mandolin?” 
continued Mr. Thomas. 

Selwyn’s heart almost came to a 
stop. 

“N-no, but I can learn,” he de- 
clared. : 

“And do you sing?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I sing,” blurted 
Selwyn. “I’m a tenor.” 

“Well, I like your nerve,” said Mr. 
Thomas, “but we can hardly take a 
chance with a novice. However, if you 
want to go on to Chicago at your own 
risk, and. give 
a trial per- 
formance 







































MRS. SELWYN AT HER 
COUNTRY HOME 











must have been 
too late. I wired 
them to New 
York not to send 


MRS. 
SELWYN, 













ON A MOUN- 

Photo- 
TAINEERING EX- graph you on. You see, 
PEDITION IN SWITZERLAND by Bangs, 


yesterday I en- 
gaged an actor 
named _ Freder- 
ick Perry for 
the part. It’s 
too bad, but 
these _ things 
ean’ t. be 
helped in the 


New York f , 

of the part, you may.” 1 
“That suits me,” answered 

Selwyn, “only you'll have to ee ale 

put up the fare. OF EDGAR SEL« 

A burst of laughter greeted wywn as Pierre 
this confession of insolvency, 

and then Mr. La Shelle arranged for his 
transportation the following day. 


Once more in Chicago, Selwyn called at the show busi- 
Grand Opera House and asked for the manager. ness.”’ 
He was referred to Harry Hamlin, the owner “Why— 
of the theatre. why, you 


can’t do a 
thing like 
that,” gasped 


“T’ve been waiting for you,” said Mr. Ham- 
lin after the young man had introduced himself. 
“I tried to stop your coming, but my telegram 
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EDGAR SELWYN 
INTHE 
SWISS 
ALPS 


Hair,” which he sang at the top of his voice 
to his own wretched accompaniment. 
' The remainder of the little story is 
now theatrical history. Mr. Selwyn 
acted the réle of Tony in Chicago 
for a week and came with the 
play to New York, where he 
registered a tremendous per- 
sonal success. Edgar Selwyn 
was ‘‘made.”’ 
. Even before that in- 
™, cident, Selwyn had 
" demonstrated that 


_ A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
BANGS, NEW YORK, 
OF EDGAR SEL- 
WYN IN ‘‘PIERRE 
OF THE PLAINS.” 
BELOW, A SNAP- 

SHOT OF THE 
SELWYNS TAKEN 
ON A TRIP ABROAD 


Selwyn. 
“T’m here 
under contract. 
No other actor is going to have my part.” 

“Young man,” retorted Mr. Hamlin, 
“‘when you get older you will learn not to 
address a manager that way. In the 
absence of my brother, I look after his 
interests, and I have engaged Mr. Perry. 
That settles the matter. You go over to 
your hotel and cool off. Come back here 
to-morrow, and I’ll see about your fare.” 

Selwyn could trust himself no longer. His 
eyes were filling with tears, and he was boiling 
with indignation and chagrin. He groped his 
way out of the office into the lobby. He was 
about to step down into the street just as Mr. 
Thomas, a grip in his hand, turned into the 
entrance. He too had come on from New York. 
Selwyn fell on the astonished Mr. Thomas’ 
chest and rained tears down his shirt front. 
It was several minutes before the young man 
was sufficiently calm to give heed to what 
Mr. Thomas was saying. Then he heard this: 

“Tf you feel as badly as this, my boy, you’re 
going to have a try at that part.” 

The playwright kept his word, and the 
following day Mr. Selwyn had his first re- 
hearsal. Day and night that week he practiced 
on the mandolin, making a studio out of the 
little room which Miss Mayo and her mother 
were occupying in Chicago. Mrs. Selwyn is 
my authority for the statement that he 
practiced sixteen hours each day, always con- Bee oe 
fining his efforts to ‘‘Only a Rosebud in Her —_—————— 
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he was possessed of pluck. At the age 
of eighteen, equipped with only a com- 
mon school education, he had come 
from San Francisco to New York with 
seventeen dollars in his pocket. He ob- 
tained a job of selling neckwear on 
commission, which netted him seven 
dollars and fifty cents a week, and he 
augmented this revenue by serving as an 
usher at night at the Herald Square 
Theatre. He had no thought of adopting 
a stage career until one day, while 
watching a rehearsal of Richard Mans- 
field’s company, he observed that many 
of the actors simply followed the stage 
director’s instructions, When he learned 
that for so doing they received forty and 
fifty dollars a week, he deserted the 
haberdashery business and proclaimed 
himself an actor. About this same time 
Max Bleiman, manager of the theatre, 
unjustly accused Selwyn of petty “graft- 
ing” as an usher, and discharged him. 
Selwyn left, muttering that some day 
he would “get even.” How he kept his 
word will be related further on. 

Young Selwyn applied to William Gil- 
lette’s stage director at the Garrick 
Theatre for a position. When the stage 
director explained that there were no 
vacancies, Selwyn called on Mr. Gillette 
personally at the Plaza Hotel. Mr. Gil- 
lette, not knowing that Selwyn had 
already been turned away by the stage 
director, gave him a card to that 
executive, reading “Introducing Mr. 
Selwyn.” The stage director, constru- 
ing the card to be an order from his 
chief, gave Selwyn a job as. super- 
numerary at eight dollars a week. 
When Mr. Gillette took his company 
to England, Selwyn was discharged. 
The next time the two met was when 
Mr. Gillette engaged the young actor 
at one hundred and fifty dollars a week. 
He played in various Gillette com- 
panies thereafter, and in one of them 
met Miss Mayo, the ingénue of the 
organization. 

Mr. Selwyn’s first attempt at play- 
writing bears upon his threat to Max 
Bleiman, manager of the Herald Square 
Theatre. Three years after Selwyn’s dis- 
missal, he still had in his possession and 
unproduced, the manuscript of his first 
play, “A Rough Rider’s Romance,” 


which he had expanded from a one-act 
sketch, called “A Night in Havana.”’ 
One day he met Bleiman, who did not 
recall him, and the latter purchased the 
play. Bleiman lost ten thousand dollars 
on the piece before he was convinced 
that it lacked merit. It was not until the 
withdrawal of the play that the author 
disclosed his identity to Bleiman. 

“‘T’m the fellow you fired on a charge 
of grafting,” chuckled Selwyn. ‘‘I told 
you I’d get square.” 

The courtship of the Selwyns was 
amusing. Mr. Selwyn was sure that he 
would marry Miss Mayo when he first 
put eyes on her in the Gillette com- 
pany. With customary candor he told 
her so, and she laughed at him. Selwyn 
was always writing verse in those days— 
and bad verse it was, too. 

As soon as he had finished a verse he 
passed it among the members of the 
company for their approval. Actor-like, 
they all praised it—all save Miss Mayo, 
who frankly told the young man that 
both his meter and his rhymes were 
faulty. Long arguments and periods 
when neither spoke to the other fol- 
lowed. At length there came a quarrel 
more violent and enduring than its 
predecessors. 

It seemed this time as if love’s young 
dream had come to a full stop. Then 
Mr. Selwyn wrote another verse—his 
master-work. Upon it he staked his 
happiness, for he sent it to Miss Mayo. 
This is it: 


Life ts but a litile story, 
Punctuated in the main 

With commas of happiness 
And with periods of our pain. 


Thinking that this poetic message 
would touch Miss Mayo, Selwyn waited 
eagerly for her reply. Days elapsed, and 
there came no answer. One day the 
mail brought an envelope addressed in 
Miss Mayo’s handwriting. He opened it 
and found inside only a check for $1.50, 
signed by the Life Publishing Com- 
pany. Miss Mayo had sent the verse to 
the editor of Life, and he had pub- 
lished it. The incident led to a recon- 
ciliation and a marriage at Niagara 
Falls a few days later. 

Miss Mayo really took to the stage to 
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avoid the matrimony which it brought 
her. An aged suitor whom she did not 
like was beginning to annoy her, and 
with her mother’s consent she left her 
home in Portland, Oregon, one day, and 
came to New York to enter a school of 
acting. She had no idea of adopting 
stage work until one day she received a 
letter from her mother, stating that the 
family fortune had been dissipated and 
that she must support herself. 

Miss Mayo’s first réle was a “think- 
ing” part in “The Thoroughbreds.” In 
the play she was required merely to 
pass a hat for pennies in a crowd. Her 
mother came to New York to witness 
the performance, and afterwards con- 
fessed to her daughter that she had been 
unable to recognize her on the stage. 

In Miss Mayo’s case, too, William 
Gillette’s company was the magnet. 
Just as the man she was subsequently to 
marry also did, she called on Mr. Gil- 
lette at the Plaza, and he sent her to 
Boston to give a trial performance in 
“Secret Service.” She pleased the 
management, and found little difficulty 
thereafter in obtaining engagements. 
When “ Arizona” was produced in Lon- 
don, Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn were both 
members of the company, Mrs. Selwyn 
acting the leading réle of Bonzta for six 
weeks. 

As in her husband’s case, her play- 
writing began as an accident. She pos- 
sessed no especial training, and had 
never contemplated dramatic author- 
ship. One day a member of the com- 
pany in which she was playing remarked 
that if a dramatic version of ‘ Under 
Two Flags” ever were written, the 
. réle of Cigarette would exactly suit 
Miss Mayo. The latter immediately 
sent for a copy of the novel, and became 
so interested in it that she wrote a stage 
version in one act. 

Mr. Selwyn, who then posed as an 
authority because of his authorship of 
“The Rough Rider’s Romance,” gave 
the playlet his approval, and she en- 
larged it into a five-act play. About the 
same time Paul Potter made a drama- 
tization of the novel, in which Blanche 
Bates was announced to star. Neverthe- 
less, since ‘‘ Under Two Flags” was not 
protected by copyright, Miss Mayo 


disposed of her version, and it has been 
played all over the world, chiefly by 
stock companies. Only within the week 
a film manufacturing company has 
purchased the rights for moving picture 
production. 

Although Mrs. Selwyn must be re- 
garded as one of the most successful 
American playwrights, she never has 
written plays except in a desultory sort 
of way. She writes only at long inter- 
vals, without any method whatever, 
and writes comparatively little. That 
“little,” however, has earned her a 
fortune. In fact, Mrs. Selwyn’s labors 
do not on an average aggregate three 
weeks of work a year. 

“Baby Mine,” one of the greatest 
farce successes in our time, was written 
in three days and nights. Of course, 
there subsequently came periods of 
polishing and trimming, but the sub- 
stance of the play was completed in the 
time mentioned. There was no prepara- 
tion for the work, no clearing of mental 
decks, no signs of unusual activity. At 
breakfast one morning Mrs. Selwyn 
read in a newspaper an account of an 
effort to foist off a borrowed baby as the 
foster parents’ own. That gave her the 
céntral idea of ‘Baby Mine.” 

She immediately began to scribble on 
the piece. The first act was completed by 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Forty- 
eight hours later her manuscript was 
ready for the typist. As many as six 
companies have presented that play 
simultaneously in America, and it has 
been produced in every civilized coun- 
try of the globe, usually with great suc- 
cess. The proceeds have made its au- 
thor rich, and there is no further incen- 
tive for her to labor except that which 
lies in art for art’s sake. 

“Polly of the Circus,” on the other 
hand, was not completed until three 
years after Mrs. Selwyn began it. 
Months and months went by without a 
thought being given to this play. She 
wrote the play with herself in mind for 
the title rdle. She submitted it to nearly 
every manager in New York without 
interesting one of them, and five years 
elapsed before she obtained a produc- 
tion. 

It was by sheer accident that Frederic 
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“Polly of the Circus” was produced with Miss 
Taliaferro in the title r6le. It was an in- 
stantaneous success, running an entire 
season in New York and being pre- 
sented afterwards on tour by three 
companies. The play has not yet 
altogether outlived its useful- 
ness, for it continues on tour and 
is exceedingly popular with 
stock companies. That play, 
too, earned a fortune for Mrs. 
Selwyn, and it established Miss 
, Taliaferro as a metropolitan 
star. 

A positively brilliant adap- 
tation of ‘“ Divorcgons”’ which 
served Grace George to excel- 
(Ge lent purpose is 
- another of Mrs. 
Selwyn’s achieve- 

ments. A dram- 
atization of 
“The Marriage 
of William Ashe” 
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Thompson, the creator of the Hippodrome 
and of Luna Park, heard of the play. He 
chanced one evening to accompany Mr. 
Selwyn to the latter’s home for dinner. 
There he met Mrs. Selwyn and Mabel 
Taliaferro, with neither of whom had he 
been acquainted. Miss Taliaferro was 
at that time appearing in “ Pippa Passes.” 

While the men were conversing at one 
end of the dinner table, Mrs. Selwyn and 
Miss Taliaferro, sitting opposite, dis- 
cussed plays. Mrs. Selwyn mentioned 
“Polly of ‘the Circus,” which had re- 
mained in its pigeon-hole so long. " 

_ “Pardon me,” interrupted Mr. Thomp- 
son, ‘“‘what did you say about a circus? 
You know I made my first money with a 
circus, and I am interested in anything 
pertaining to one.” 

Mrs. Selwyn laughingly explained about 
her play, and Mr. Thompson replied that the 
title interested him. By the time the diners 
had reached their coffee, Mrs. Selwyn was 
reading the manuscript aloud. 

Two weeks later, Mr. Thompson and Miss 
Taliaferro were married. Shortly afterwards 
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Jungle” complete her output. She writes 
spasmodically and has no illusions about 
herself or the drama. ; 

For three years Mrs. Selwyn has been 
nursing what she calls a “big idea.” 
Please do not be misled by that state- 
ment. Playwrights have no other kind of 
ideas. They are all big; frequently they 
are “great.”” Mrs. Selwyn says that her 
idea is ‘‘simmering,”’ that it deals with 
psychological problems and that she 
fears it is too weighty for her to handle. 

The Selwyns have lost nothing of their 
youth. In fact, they may be described 
as a pair of “kids,” and “Kid” is one of 
Mr. Selwyn’s favorite nicknames for his 
little wife. He varies this with such 
names as ‘“Muggins,” “Billy” and 
“Mayo.” Usually when they.are to- 
gether—and this means in public— 
either she is on his knee, or his arms are 
about her waist. Both are extremely 
popular wherever they go, and they go 
everywhere. 

Mr. Selwyn might easily be one of the 
popular actors of the country were he 
inclined to remain on the stage. He is 
tall, good looking and possessed of a 
genial personality. Also he is an ac- 
complished actor, one whose intelligence 
carries him through any réle he under- 
takes. And because of this same intel- 
ligence, he is an excellent stage director, 
and is often sought by prominent man- 
agers to direct the staging of important 
plays. By the time this article appears 
in print, the public and critics will have 
passed judgment upon his latest play, a 
farce called ‘Nearly Married.” 

There is another Selwyn, Archibald by 
name, and I approach him with my 
guard raised. Archibald is the ‘“‘heavy”’ 
of the family. He is interested in art 
only when it pays at least ten per cent. 
Archibald is two years younger than his 
brother, but he has lived longer. 

In a varied career, he has been a 
soldier in the regular army, has operated 
a laundry—in a tropical country, by the 
way, where the natives wore few clothes; 
he once organized a strike of the “bell 
hops”’ of New York hotels which ended 
when the proprietor of the Hotel 
Bartholdi kicked young Selwyn out of 
the door; and for years Selwyn has per- 
“sistently extracted ten per cent from 


the royalties of all playwrights who fell 
within his clutches. 

In short, Archibald Selwyn is a play 
broker. I blush to write it, but a fact is a 
fact. Archibald was imported to New 
York by his brother. He arrived in town 
with no noteworthy possession except 
an enormous appetite. Brother Edgar 
was at a loss for a vocation for Archibald 
until the latter unwittingly gave him a 
suggestion by eating lavishly at a cheap 
restaurant and then absent-mindedly 
forgetting his check. 

“He’s a natural born play broker,” ex- 
plained his brother when he heard of the 
incident. 

Now Archibald is flourishing to the 
nth degree. The firm of Selwyn & Co., 
of which he is the guiding spirit and 
Edgar the decoy, has placed—and col- 


lected on—the works of the leading. 


dramatists of America and England, and 
is a real factor in the theatrical busi- 
ness. 

Also among the Selwyns who play an 
important part in metropolitan theat- 
rical life must be mentioned ‘ Mike” 
Simon, a half-brother. Simon is the 
czar of the stage of the Victoria The- 
atre, the home of the Hammerstein’s. 

By marriage, at least, Rae Selwyn, a 
sister, also has found her way into the 
drama. Miss Selwyn bears a strong re- 


semblance to her brothers. For a con-' 


siderable period she was the wife of Vin- 
cent Bryan, well known as song writer 
and librettist. At various times she has 
appeared on the stage in minor rdles. 
When I first met Edgar and Margaret 
Selwyn they were living in one of those 
horsehair-upholstered rooms in a theat- 
rical boarding house—simple but happy. 
When next’ I encountered them they 
had taken a modest apartment up four 


flights of stairs, and they were still . 


simple and happy. Yesterday I saw them 
again, riding through Broadway in one 
of the latest model automobiles, and 
they were unchanged. 

Both of them go in for all kinds of 
healthful sports and amusements, and 
are ever ready to respond to a call for a 
game of poker or a supper party. Both 
turkey trot, and turkey trot much. 
Archibald would also, but he can’t dis- 
cover any profit in it. 
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eqn (HE other day I sought an of “Romance” for a 
; interview with Miss Doris definite interview. We 
— Keane on the value of the dra-_ went. 
matic school as an asset in stage suc- Always modest, I 
cess. I had seen ‘‘Romance,” that took a seat -between 
charming modernization of “Thais,” Madame Cavallint’s 
and I had enthused over the work done monkey and a large 
therein by Miss Keane as Madame box ‘of _ chocolate 
Cavallini, the opera prima donna. creams while Mr: 
Whereupon I hied myself to the busy Bennett explained to 
idea-shop of one H. Whitman Bennett, the prima donna that I 
who is known to Broadway as the would like to talk to her 
publicity encourager and general bio- about dramatic schools. 
graphical expert of the forces of the It developed that Miss 
Shuberts. I requested an interview with Keane and Mr. Bennett 
Miss Keane. Putting on his hat, Mr. had gone to the same 
Bennett asked me to accompany him to dramatic school. 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre, where we Therefore what? 
could make an engagement with the star Picking a chocolate out 
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of the box, I 
found that it 
contained cocoa- 
nut, which I[ 
loathe, and fed it 
to the monkey, who 
liked cocoanut 


professionally after the matinée which was then 
just about to begin. 
I left, and at five-thirty appeared at the 
stage door. 
Snobs are the salt of the earth. One 
who will associate with everyone in 
general will never be anyone in 
noisily. particular. I confess that I like to 
The engage- interview stars—and I liked the 
ment was made Ae 1 “Waa idea of interviewing Miss Keane, 
for me to see who is, by the way, one of our 
Miss Keane very prettiest and most 
formally charming stars—a dark, 
and- black-eyed young woman, 
vivacious, interesting, ex- 
cellent company. I 
snubbed Broadway 
“Tea UNMerci- 





fully 
as I walked with her to a 
little place I know where 
actresses can be cornered and 
interviewed and asked ques- 
tions pitilessly, and . have 
absolutely no chance to run 
away. 

I assumed my professional 
air, and began: 

“Do youthink that the dra- 
matic school is an essential to 
finished work on the stage?”’ I 
asked. 

Miss Keane lifted her veil 
and smiled sweetly. (Shall I 
confess to having experienced 
trepidation at that smile?) 

“Do you know,” she re- 
plied, “I think one of the 
most amusing things I ever 
heard of in my life happened 
to Albert de Courville of the 
London Hippodrome the last 
time he was in New York. 

“He attended a dinner 
party which did not break up 
till after four o’clock in the 
morning. At about a quarter 
to five he reached his hotel—a 
very well known one on 
Forty-second Street. To his 
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“I THINK THE LIVING OF ONE’S OWN LIFE COMES FIRST” 
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azement, he found that during his absence there had 
keen some sort of accident; the lights were all out and the 
levators were not running. His room was on the four- 
eenth floor. 

“At first he decided to call up one of his friends who 
tad been at the dinner and beg their hospitality for the 
emainder of the morning; but remembering suddenly 

at he was paying eight dollars a day for that 
oom, he determined to have the use of it or die in 
he attempt. 

“He acquainted the night clerk with his de- 
sion. 

“““Here’s a boy to show you the way, Mr. de 
ourville,’ said the night clerk, waving to a 
ellhop standing at attention. 

“Preceded by the bellboy carrying a 
andle, Mr. de Courville ascended flight after 
ight of stairs in silence. 

“On the sixth floor, the bellboy turned 
ound and said shortly: a se 
“« “The elevators didn’t Moffett 
top running till Pet 
hree o’ clock.’ 

‘** Dida’t 
hey?’ queried 
r. de Cour- 
fille politely. 

“* “No,’ said 
he bellboy, 
nd turning, 
ed the way 
p two more 
ights of stairs. 

“ At the ninth 
loor, the bell- 
oy turned again. 
“It’s a funny 
hing to me,’ he said 
bintedly, ‘that people ‘“‘SOMETIMES I WONDER IF ART 
bn’t get to their beds DOES NOT DEMAND TOO —_- 
More three o'deck: | waa: 

on’t see why people 

ant to stay up till all hours of the morning. You’d 
Pink anyone would be in bed by three.’ 

“* “Would you?’ queried Mr. de Courville, less polite- 

', considerably out of breath and growing rather 

tttled. ; 

“* “Ves!’ the bellboy flung back over his shoulder, 

nd, holding his candle aloft, led on further 

pwards toward the fourteenth floor. There U< 

t showed Mr. de Courville to his room; * 

ad that gentleman, surprised by the sudden 

how of spirit on the part of one whose 
leekness where the question of a dime arises 
ka matter of professional training and world-wide 
nowledge, asked: 
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“Why, minion of halls al 
and floors, are you so in 
peeved this morning?’ ar 
““¢Mister,’ answered the fu 
minion, ‘when the elevators 
quit running this morning, St 
we bellhops flipped dimes sc 
downstairs to see who’d be he 
the goat to take the guests 
upstairs. God was lookin’ in 
the other way and I’m the for 
boob that couldn’t match I: 
two goddesses of liberty th 
three times running. Since At 
three, six people have come loc 
in. Every one of ’em lived th 
on the fourteenth floor. set 
You’re the sixth. I came Fl 
here and hired out as a ch 
bellboy, not an Alpine T 
guide; that’s all.’ wa 
“Mr. de Courville gave | 
the boy a half dollar—not a wc 
bad tip even for an Alpine } 
guide.”’ sel 
I tried to get back to that det 
question of dramatic the 
schools. She refused to be ‘ 
interviewed on the subject. on 
I ordered her a pot of orange art 
pekoe tea—the best tea in she 
the world—which so far has bel 
thi 
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always been an unfailing assistant to me 
in obtaining interviews from actresses 
and playwright ladies and other beauti- 
ful, interesting people. 

She still refused to discuss the matter. 
She said the man who ran the dramatic 
school to which she went was a friend of 
hers. 

I confess at this point to have fallen 
in with her mood—which no strict, 
formal interviewer should ever do—and 
I still have the mood far enough to tell 
that we were on the loggia of the 
Amenonville Café in a hotel which 
looks out on Broadway, that center of 
the American theatrical world, at Forty- 
second Street. Below us, Lee Shubert’s, 
Florence Ziegfeld’s and everyone’s else 
chorus girls, in the latest Bulgarian, 
Turkish and Mexican fashions, were 
walking in the coolness of early evening. 

Summer is an awfully hard time to 
work! 

I lighted a cigarette and gathered my- 
self together. A breeze that had wan- 
dered all the way down Broadway from 
the Catskills whispered in the palms. 

“Do you not think,” I asked, “that 
one who is engaged in an 
artistic profession 
should put Art 
before every- .g 
thing else?” 

“oN eo,” 


COUNTRY” 


she an- 
swered sud- 
denly, “I do 
not. I think that 
the living of one’s own 
life comes first. Some- 
times, when I think of Wilde, that most 
wonderful mind that England ‘has pro- 
duced since Shakespeare, I even become 
afraid of Art. I wonder if it does not 
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stage as 
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my bread 
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best literary and 
dramatic craft into the plays in 
which I am one of the characters, and 
to myself, I feel that I owe that duty; 
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but it is the right of the artist to demand 
a good living from good work done. 
Entertainment is as needful as air and 
water. Without it, people would go mad 
of ennui. It is a gauge of sanity in a 
re rson to enjoy being entertained. 

eople who refuse to be entertained are 
‘melancholic monomaniacs.” 

“You think then that Art is a funda- 
mental of existence?” 

“Art is the thing toward which we 
turn after the foundations of life have 
been settled and we are in a position to 
attend to the decorations of its facade,” 
she replied. 

“The artist who is engaged in work as 
artificial in its actual effect on her as 
that of the stage, should make it a 
point to get right up against the big 
things of Nature whenever possible. It 
gives one balance; it gives one per- 
spective. The vast silences of the sea and 
the shadows of vast woods make one 
think, and it is good for one to think in 
the woods and upon the sea. 

“When I am through with the work 
I am doing at present,’’ she continued, 
“Tam going to take a vacation and go up 
into the Hudson Bay country. I don’t 
believe our people who are forever run- 
ning to the south of France and other 
places in Europe for their ‘health’ 
realize that we live in the healthiest 
climate in the world, and if anyone 
really wants to go anywhere for their 
health, our great forests are decidedly 
greater and finer as tonics than the 
er trysides of little checkerboard 

urope 

“gq tad been in the habit of going to 
Europe for my nerves and to rest up, 
till some one suggested Maine one sum- 
mer. Never having been in Maine, I 
decided to try it. I went, and I love it. 
It was from Maine that I gained my 
ambition to go up into the vast plains 
of the MacKenzie River and around 
the Great Slave Lake. I shall take a 
guide, because I never can find my way 
around; but I know I am going to enjoy 
it wonderfully ! : 

“But Miss Keane,” I said, “I wanted 
to talk to you about your career on the 
ne, and how one gets along and all 


ar Ts not Art only a part of life? I have 


been talking to pou of ereateaaes aa 
magnificences in life. What more can 
you ask?” 

“How much money did you make 
when you first started in?” I asked, 
having an inspiration. : 

“In the first company in which I 
played as leading lady—a stock com- 
pany,” she replied, “‘—I got forty dol- 
lars a week. The girl who played the 
part of my maid got forty-five.” 

I laughed 

“That must seem a small sum com- 
paced to what you are getting now,” I 


hin 
She smiled sadly. : 
“One can live so simply on so much 
money!’’ she murmured. 5 


Doris Keane is to a large extent one 
of the artistic temperaments given to 


moods. Such people do marvelous things 
and lead forlorn hopes and all those sort — 
of things that only natures peculiarly 
sensitive are capable-of. And a large 
part of their charm is the very recurrent 
disposition to be intensely interested in 
all the great world about them. Miss 
Keane was in such a mood the day I 
met her. She talks wonderfully of inter- 
national affairs and woman suffrage and 
the unrest in China and all those other 
Literary Digest things. I got an idea of 
one of the underlying reasons for her 
success, 

The artistic nature is inclined to a 
sort of ingrowing intellectual habit — 
which is fatal. Bohemia is its expres- — 
sion, wherein a collection of such — 
natures flock together and form a sort 
of intensive cultivation of clever small- 
talk, that harrows the brain-field of each 
individual fallow, finally, and he “goes 
stale.” They lose their perspective. 
They look at their own work through a — 
magnifying glass and at the solar sys- — 
tem through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope. 

Miss Keane appears to be of a 
diametrically opposite disposition. To 
her, the drama of the real world is the 


most absorbingly real thing. She has | 


learned the secret of living outside her 


That last sounds strange. Generation — 
after generation of writers on art have 
risen up, had their say and passed — 
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that the artist must live for Art—note 
the capital A—alone. Wilde voiced the 
opinion of ultimate absurdity in the 
idea by his “Art for Art’s sake.” 

With all the generations that have 
passed, I disagree. 

Unless there is a human benefit 
derivative from Art, let Art perish. If 
Art demands of its votaries more than 
it gives back; if it takes the sunshine 
and gives back the darkness; if it takes 
sanity and gives back madness; if it 
takes goodness and gives back evil— 
then let Art perish from the face of the 
earth and the curse of humanity go after 
it into Oblivion, that it may never again 
be known upon the surface of this 
world. — 

~ If Art demand of the man or woman 
who is an artist his or her humanity; if 
it imposes narrow-mindedness—whether 
that narrow-mindedness be what is gen- 
erally regarded as Puritanism, or the 
narrow-mindedness which is the oppo- 
site of Puritanism—the inability to 
realize an ideal of any kind at all—then 
it is a shame and a disgrace to be an 
artist. 

And the sign that one is dead is that 
one has lost all interest in the world 
around one. In that sense, there are 
many dead people walking the streets, 
though they claim unto themselves life 
in the name of an empty word—Art. 

Miss Doris Keane is one of the 
actresses on our stage who during this 
past season demonstrated to the satis- 


' away, and exclaimed by voice and pen faction of the meager number of people 


who write criticisms in this metropolis 
who are critics, as well as to the public, 
whose approval is thoroughly disdainful 
of critics, the fact that she is an ac- 
complished and talented actress: one 
who, if we had any sort of a standard of 
acting by which to-go in this coun- 
try, would be termed an actress of the 
first class. 

She has not coaxed. success from con- 
templation of the past performances 
either of herself or of others. She gets it 
straight from the heart of things—from 
the world itself. 

You can’t kiss a girl over the tele- 
phone, and you can’t reproduce the 
people of a world you know nothing 
about. 

Then there is that other thing in Miss 
Keane’s favor. She’s an admirer of the 
two best fighters the English speaking 
nations have produced recently—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and George Bernard 
Shaw. You can’t help admiring a man 
who is a fighter, just as you can’t help 
loving a woman who is charming. 

“George Bernard Shaw,” she said, 
“is the greatest moral power in Eng- 
land to-day.” 

I wonder what G. B. S. would say to 
that? i 

He’d probably say: 

“That’s no news to me; but it reflects 
great credit on the good sense and 
perceptions of the young woman who 
said it.” 

Voilal 



































IHE room was almost spring- 
T like into which Boyd Alford 
: was shown by the black- 
frocked, white-capped maid. Although 
it was a hotel apartment, Sylvia had 
accomplished what seemed well nigh 
the impossible, creating with the aid of a 
few branches of pink and white apple 
blossoms, a familiar photograph or two 
in silver frames, and the simple placing 
of a chair or a table, an atmosphere 
which was very nearly home-like in its 
attractiveness. 

Outside, a mid-winter storm beat its 
fury against the curtained windows. 
Alford, giving his coat and stick and hat 
to the maid, extended his hands to the 
pleasant blaze from the open grate fire, 
and glanced approvingly around the 
room, It was very like Sylvia Garland, 
he thought, just as the apple blossoms 
were like her. Idly he wondered who 
had sent ‘her these flowers, for she hadn’t 
bought them herself; apple blossoms in 
mid-winter in New York are costly 
luxuries, and Sylvia—weil, Sylvia had 
three hundred a week and many ex- 
penses. 

_ “Really, just once, you know, I be- 
lieve lateness would be a virtue in you, 
Boyd,” said a soft, girlish voice, and 
then the curtains parted and Sylvia 
Garland came gliding toward him with 
a smile and both hands outstretched. 
“My, but it’s good to see you again, 
Boyd Alford, and to know that there is 
one person in this wicked world on 
- whom a poor, lone woman can depend. 
Tea? Or what?” 
“Neither!” he emphasized, sinking 
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down in a chair. “My tailor says I am 
putting on flesh. I suppose there is no 
need to remind you of how well you are 
looking?” . 
She smiled back at him, eyes and lips 
together. 
“No need, no, Boyd,” she said; “but 
it is always pleasant to a pretty woman 
to hear a man saying she looks fit—even — 
if he doesn’t mean it. Oh, you dol I 
know you do, but— Smoke, if it will 
help any. May I tell you why I asked — 
you to come here to-day? Before din- 
ner, I mean? Well—look at me good— — 
hard! I sha’n’t deliberately turn my face — 
ms the light, but—Boyd, I am looking ~ 


“Sylvia,” and there was that in his 
voice which carried conviction, “ . 
are as lovely as—as those orchids in» 
yey he be wild rome 

“They happen to ild roses, 
thank goodness,”’ she smiled back at 
him, but her lips quivered. “Boyd, you 
know me, you’ve known me for—years! 
—more than either of us care to re- 
member, I guess. You must have seen 
how I fought for place ten—even five—_ 
years ago. But they all thought I was © 
merely a pretty woman. At last I gave 
up the struggle and went to Boston— — 
and stock! It was like digging my own 
grave, you all said; but it was also three 
hundred a week. I knew that some day 
my mere prettiness would be gone, and 
—I was afraid of old age, alone, without — 
money.” 

“You and old age—in the same 
breath!” he teased. : 

“Never mind. It’s sweet of you to say” 
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such things, but you know and I know, 
old fellow. . . . In Boston I put all my 
ambitions behind me. I accepted my lot 


ae with a smiling face—leading woman in. 


stock! But I played my Billie-Burke 
sort of parts in the most approved 
Billie-Burke sort of way, and—they 
like me—in Boston.” 

Alford looked at the blazing log and 
scowled. 

“Tf you once got the proper chance 
on Broadway—” he began, when she 
silenced him with her hand. 

“T’m coming to that. Boyd, such a 
chance has been offered to me, the 
chance to create a star part on Broad- 
“way, but— You see, in Boston there is 
a man. He is very rich. I can marry 
him if I—if I want to.” 

“You mean that you can’t marry 
him and accept this part too?” Alford 
asked, after a brief silence. 

She nodded her head, twice, quickly. 

“He has asked you to give up the 
Stage?” 

“No—oh, no!” 

“What then?” 

She got up and walked the length of 
the room, coming back and stopping 
beside his chair before she answered 
him. 

“Simply this, Boyd: George Winship 
fs—possibly ten years my junior. He 
doesn’t know, nobody guesses that I 
am—well, what you know. And I don’t 
look—”’ 

“ Twenty- five!’’ 

“Thirty, Boyd.” 

eTwenty-five!” fe insisted. 

“Well.” The smile came into her 
yes again. “If I marry Winship I 
- shall give up the stage of my own accord. 
It—it hasn’t been all roses with me, you 
_ know. As his wife I will have both 

= and money—and he loves me, 
{Boy But, now that this wonderful 
tla has come, after I’ve waited al- 
‘most a lifetime for it—Boyd, it seems 
wicked to turn it down.” 

He shifted his position in the big 
chair and gazed steadily into the fire: 

Tell me about this wonderful part,” 
he said. 

“Altshul.” It was all told in that one 
magic word, the name of the foremost 
’ figure in American theatricals. “He 
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came up to Boston, watched me play 
two stupid, giggling réles, and thea 
offered me—this.” 

“Tt seems incredible!” breathed Al- 
ford. ‘Don’t let what I say have any 
weight with you—I’ve got to say it— 
but half the women in New York would 
give—” 

“T know.” She nodded furiously. 
“So would I—two years ago. But now 
— You see, Boyd, if I fail, if I fall down 
in the part, I am done with—forever. 
There’ll be no Boston, no Winship, no 
anything!” 

“T don’t think I understand,” he 
frowned. 

“Well, the part—I have never done 
anything like it before; I have always 
hoped that I might die before I was 
driven to it. It is that of a woman of 
forty-five, who doesn’t look her age! 
And Altshul called the play a comedy!” 

“Good Lord!” 

“Up in Boston I have been playing 
the daughters of women of forty-five,” 
Sylvia explained, with a smile which 
stabbed him. “Boyd, Boyd, I don’t 
want to play old women—not just yet. 
I don’t care what wonderful opportu- 
nities they offer. My youth—I’d rather 
be young, young, than play any. part 
that was ever written. And he has seen 
me only in kittenish, ingénue réles. 
Once let him see me acting the part of a 
woman of forty-five— It may set him 
thinking, asking. And I can’t stand 
that, Boyd. Don’t laugh at me, even 
in your heart; you’re not a woman and 
you don’t understand. But to be a 
woman and forty-two—” 

* Hush!” he cautioned hoarsely. 

“Tt is the truth.” 

Hush!” 

“Those who haven’t forgotten, 
knowl!l’’ Then, after a silence: “I sent 
for you, came all the way from Boston 
just to spend Sunday with you and 
talk it all out, Boyd. I must talk te 
somebody about this. I have racked my 
brain—what I’ve got left. Oh, what 
shall I do? Advise me. We have known 
each other so long—I do want to star 
once on Broadway before I’m laid away 
on the shelf in lavender, but—l’m 
afraid.” 

“If you doubt yourself already—” 

















*T don’t!’’ she protested. “I’m only 
, afraid of what might come afterward. 
Don’t you understand? If I put all my 
eggs in one basket and it goes smash!’’ 

“Sylvia,” he said earnestly, “I can’t 
advise you. We both know this is a 
hard life for a woman. You’ve had your 
share of the disappointments, it seems 
to me, and—well, you don’t want any 
more.” 

She shook her head slowly from side 
to side. 

“Not now—at my age.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way!” he said 
quickly. Then: “I’m not saying you 
wont come through with flying colors 
if you take hold of this play. You will; 
T am certain that you will. Altshul 
knows, and I feel positive. But suppose 
we look at it another way. The play 
may last you two seasons ; it is a huge 
success—as you are in the lead. But at 
the end of these two years this particu- 
lar play is done for, dead. Possibly 
Altshul is interested in another type of 
drama just then and he has provided 
nothing new to take the place of your 
old success. What then?” 

She laughed, a hard, bitter laugh. 

“Sylvia, you know this is the truth,” 
he added, with a bitterness which 
matched her own. “Altshul doesn’t 
renew the contract and you set out 
looking elsewhere for something. Oh, 
you'll find it; but what? Nothing will 
be offered to you but old women; it was 
in such a réle you made your big 
Broadway success, and your doom is 
sealed. From that day to your last— 
nothing but characters and grande 
dames. ... You know best if you 
want that, Sylvia.” 

“Td rather beg,” she said simply. 

He got up and stretched his legs by 
‘walking to the window and back again. 
The muscles of his mouth were working; 
his face was gray. 

“There you are,” he said. 

“7 wish—” 

ce What?” 

“That things were different.” 

“So do I—from the bottom of my 
heart, Sylvia. You know we’ve been 
such real friends—I want to see you 
happy.” 

“T thought I was—I know I was, in 


- doesn’t look it, of course! Until Altshul 





offer. I’d almost forgotten Broadway. 
had pushed my ambitions so far ; 
one corner that I never even took ae : 
out to brush them off. And Winship—I — 
knew any day I wished to—I had mere- 
ly to say the word— Before. Altshul _ 
came, before he came—” 

tT think you'd better sey that word 

‘Tt ou’ tter say that 
Sylvia,” he lotled ‘ 

She leaned forward eagerly. 

“You mean marry George Winship?” 

**Go back to Boston and your matinée — 
girls and Billie-Burke parts, yes,” he 
sai 

For several minutes she was silent, 
gazing intently into the flames. At last 
she said slowly: “‘I’m not sure I wouldn’t — 
hate: Boston now, knowing I might 
have Broadway in the hollow of my 
hand—if I dared. I—I’ll feel like a 
squirrel in a cage, back there at the St. 
Charles. Back and forth, up and down, 
forty different parts in "forty different — 
weeks, getting nowhere, a nobody.’ 
Only—it’ s safe—as all cages are. 
There’s hardly a likelihood of ‘thumbs — 
down’ for years and years. And by that — 
time I will have saved enough—” 

“Or married,” he in 

“Yes,” There was the briefest si- 
lence. “If I were younger, or there 
wasn’t any Winship—Boyd, I'ma little 
fool, but I hear Broadway calling; its 
siren song keeps ringing in my brain, ~ au 
I’ve got to!’ es 

He nodded his head; he understoaile 

“If you do, if you "do accept, and 
you’d like me to, why—I’ll take the 
part in the piece Altshul offered me,” 
he said. : 

“Boyd!’’ she cried. “Why didn’t you — 
tell me?” Pgh 

“T didn’t want to bother you wi 
own little affairs,” Alford half laughed, 
“You see, he wants me to play opposite. 
you, the widower who is in love with 
the widow. The fellow is fifty—and 




































came to me with the part, I always had a 
an idea I was included in the ‘young’ 
leading men of the stage. They’ve 
called me some Romeo, you know OW, 
Sylvia, and now, at one bound, fifty!’ bole 
“It’s an outrage!—an insult! she 





































-Stormed- “You are the handsomest—” 
“Thanks,” he smiled. “So long as I 
don’t get really fat—eh?”’ 
She considered him thoughtfully. 
“This is the beginning of the end, 
Boyd,” she said presently, in a whisper. 
“Tf once we begin to play these ancient 
lover parts we’re marked for the rest 
of our lives. If we don’t, in a few years, 
possibly a very few years, there will be 
nothing for us to do. The youngsters 
will be playing the réles we want, while 
the ones the managers will ask us to do 
—well, we'll either have to come down 
off our perch or retire.” 
“Better Boston and Winship,’’ he 
muttered. 
Sylvia shook her head. 
“They’ve left the door of the cage 
open for a second and now that I’m out 
fn the open, I don’t want to go back 
inside again and run, run, run ’round in 
a circle. I’d almost rather be caught 
underfoot—outside. Boyd, I—I’ll take 
Altshul—with you!” 
“Tt’s all very well for me—” he began, 
‘when she stopped him short. 
' “T was thinking of you. Remember, 
Winship might want me even after I 
have revealed myself to the glare of 
Broadway.” 
He lighted another cigarette and 
neither of them spoke again until he had 
tossed the butt into the grate. 
“Old fellow, it’s no fun—this con- 
tinuous striving to remain young, to 
look young,” she said then, with a cer- 
tain ess which she employed only 
when alone with him. “Do you remem- 
__ber the poem in the school books about 
the wonderful one horse shay? Well, 
like it, I shall go to pieces all at once— 
I’m sure of it! I wish—I wish there 
‘weren’t any George Winships in the 
world, just Boyd Alfords. Then I could 
put on house slippers and a kimono, 
~ and—and grow old gracefully, like 

‘other women do. This way—I’m getting 
_ old trying to keep young!” 

He laughed—she expected him to 
Taugh—but his heart ached for her. He 
‘knew, as he had come to know her every 
‘mood, almost her every thought. In a 
thoroughly impersonal way Sylvia Gar- 

land had gloried in her own prettiness; 
- that the time had come when this 


pos 
prettincss was fading rapidly hurt him, | 
as much as it did her, for to Boyd Alford , _ 


this slight, slim, flower-like woman stood 
for all things. 

“Shall we chance it?’ she , 
“Two season you said, didn’t you? 
Well, at the end of that time we—we 
mightn’t care, very much, what happens 
to us then.” 

The black-frocked, white-capped 
maid appeared in the doorway. 

“Dinner is served, ma’am,”’ said she. 

Come!” cried Sylvia, 

The man rose. 

“Yes,” he smiled, “I’m with you.” 


II 


On the night of the premiére, the 
enthusiastic audience called out first 
the author, then Altshul, and lastly 
Sylvia Garland. She came before the 
footlights,a pretty, graceful figure, wear- 
ing a simple black gown, not too smart, 
with collar and cuffs of lace and a little 
lace cap. It was the cap which had 
moved Alford to language unusually 
strong—for him. But Sylvia had in- 
sisted upon wearing it. 

“T love you all!” she smiled to the 
house of cheering people, and Broadway 
shouted her name in wild approval. 
| Then the big velvet drop swung 
silently into placé, and it was over. 
| Back of the scenes they gathered 
around her, many of whom she didn’t 
know even by sight, showering her with 
extravagant compliments, and Altshul 
—given to the spectacular before an 
audienve—kissed her upon the brow, 
calling her “my child.” Thus, taking 
their cue from him, the women of the 
cast fell upon Sylvia like so many birds 
of prey, pecking at her cheeks, fondling 
her hands, arranging and rearranging 
her skirt, her collar—their admiration 
for her lace was inspiring. At last, when 
she could stand it no longer, she beck- 
oned to Boyd Alford, and with the aid 
of her maid, the new star ultimately 
was bundled away to her dressing room. 

“Come in,” Sylvia said, when he 
would have left her at the door. 

Alford entered and seated himself 
upon a trunk; there was only one. 
chair and that was placed before the 





















































table; it was a real dressing-room, not 
a book one. 

‘‘Well?” she challenged. 

“Sylvia, honestly, I didn’t think you 
were capable of it—real acting,” he 
said. “Until to-night I believed you to 
be merely a pretty woman; now I know 
you are a clever one.” 

“That’s a poor ’un!’’ she flashed, but 
her eyes were smiling. “‘Wouldn’t most 
women rather be pretty than clever?” 

“You are both!” 

Without a word, still smiling, she 
turned her face so that the strong light 
fell full upon her features. Her hair was 
done differently, it is true, and the 
costume she wore was far from youthful 
in outlines, but Sylvia Garland had on 
little make-up; there was no “ageing” 
with a pencil. Alford looked again, and 
clenched his fists. Had some one guessed 
her years to be forty, the lady, by all 
rights, should have been pleased. It 
was a pretty face, but not a youthful 
one. 
“The real Sylvia,” she laughed, tap- 
ping her breast with a forefinger. “I 
haven’t had my hair touched since the 
play went into rehearsal and I’m going 
to endow a home for beauty doctors 
with the money I’ve saved in cosmetics.” 

He jumped up. 

“I’m going—get into your clothes.” 

“It was a wonderful play, Boyd,” 
she said, detaining him with her hand. 
“I’m glad I played in it. That dear, 
poor little woman! She went on being 
a butterfly through three entire acts, 
and then, at the end, when she had 
found the man she could love, she 
showed him her real self—a creature 
in bed-room slippers and spectacles!’ 

“And he still loved her!” 

“T know. ... Boyd,’ I’ve been 
thinking. It—it’s taught me a lesson. 
I’m done with beautifiers. I’m going to 
grow old gracefully—let my hair get 
white if it wants to! I tell you, I’ve put 
so many different ‘washes’ on it I only 
wonder I can remember my own name! 
And corsets!—thank goodness I can 
still lie straight in bed. And talk—I’m 
going to talk morning, noon, and night— 
not sit around like a dummy, afraid to 
open my mouth because I might confess 
to remembering something which hap- 








pened a0: long ago that the others woul ; 


lock at me askance and wink—at each ~ 
other. From now on, I tell you, I’m 
going to be real!’’ 

“You're tired; I’ll send Fanny in,” — 
said Alford gently, moving toward the — 
door. 

“Because I say I am going to live an 
honest life in the future, you tell me I 
am tired,” she laughed. ‘‘Boyd, you're 


a dear—and you’re young, young at 
heart. No need for you to take to glasses — 


and slippers—I’ll be glad to—certain — 
and sure!” 

“What will Winship say?’ 

“T wouldn’t even let myself think it!” 


He turned his face to hide the smile — 


which forced its way to his lips, 

“I’m going—it’s late—get dressed.” 

‘All I have got to do is to take off 
this dear little cap and put on my hat— 
and I’d love a bonnet—with strings!” 
She clapped her hands. “Oh, Boyd, I 
feel like a girl of twenty, now that I’ve ~ 
decided to be sensible and grow old!” 

“‘Quit your nonsense,” he said. “Ill 
find Fanny—aren’t you and Winship 
going to supper somewhere?” 

“Yes—in a bonnet with strings.” 

“Sylvia—you child!” 

There came a knock on the door and ~ 
@ woman’s voice: 

“Ready fo’ me, Miss Gahlan’? ... 
Mistah Winship says—” 

“Say to Mr. Winship that I will be 
ready in ten minutes, Fanny,” Sylvia 
answered. ‘‘And you go to old Mrs. 
Sappington and ask her if she will 
lend me—” 

“Sylvia!” reproached Alford. , 

“—ask her if she will lend me a curl- — 
ing iron,” continued Miss Garland 
serenely. “Then come back and help 
me into something—quick!” 

““Yaas, ’m,” said Fanny, and they 
heard her clatter away down the bare 
corridor. 

Boyd Alford opened the door. 

“Little woman, you will—?” 

‘All my war paint, yes, old fellow,” 
she smiled back at him. ‘“ But—to-night 
I shall tell my gentleman from Boston ~ 
ay age—after he’s had a cocktail, ne’er 
ear!’ * 

Still he lingered. 

“You know you’ve had a wonderful 














































































success to-night—when you see the 
papers-in the morning you will under- 
stand better just what this night must 
mean to you. I am glad. That sounds 
feeble, but—” 

-~“T know,” she returned, holding out 

her hands to him. “‘ Yes, I believe I have 

won my spurs to-night, but, Boyd—my 

first, my only, big Broadway hit has 

aa made in the part of an old woman! 
- Good night. Here’s Fanny.” 

In the tiny dressing room, the maid 
began the transformation. Sylvia’s hair 
was curled and fluffed; her eyes were 
penciled and beaded, her lips bowed, 
her cheeks powdered and rouged until 
they resembled the traditional straw- 
berries and cream. Then a dress, fit for 
a débutante, a wide, slightly drooping 
hat that would shade her face, just a 
trifle, and she was ready. 


It was nearly two o’clock when the 
telephone bell rang out sharply, weird- 
ly, on the stand beside Boyd Alford’s 

. He was sitting before a blazing 
gas-log, smoking a pipe and reading 
Moliére, and he grumbled. 

It was Sylvia. 

“T have just come in and I was bored 
to death and I am wide awake,” she 
told him. “Of course I couldn’t eat any- 
thing because I am afraid of getting 
fat, and I didn’t drink anything because 
‘they say it makes your skin coarse, but 
Winship— Evidently the ills which the 
flesh is heir to have no terror for him. 
I think, I’m not sure but I think, he 
_ went right down the menu card—and 
the wine list!” 

“What did he think of the play?” 

“He said he was proud of me—for 
which I am humbly grateful.” 

“‘And—nothing else?” 

Sylvia laughed this time, outright. 

“Yes, I did, I told him—about my 
age. He didn’t believe me, Boyd! He 
laughed. He said I looked twenty—lied 
like a gentleman. If our married life 
could be made up entirely of him lying 
— But he will eat! . . . What shall I 
do? He doesn’t believe me, honest and 
true he doesn’t. He thinks I was ‘trying 
his “ed as they say in the novels. 
cee ie ot ito stay young forever in spite 
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“Why not?” he asked ag 

She mimicked his tone. ‘‘Why 
indeed? H’m, I’ll bet th that you at pote 
~~ minute—”’ ms s 

“T was sitting reading when 
called.” — 

“T can’t read! I daren’t let even Fan- 
ny see me in spectacles. Do—do you—?”’ 

“In these old English editions the 
print is very fine—” 

“Of course!”—sympathetically. 

“That isn’t the only secret in my life 
though, Sylvia,” he laughed. “Bend 
my bathroom door now— There’s an 
apparatus, and I work like a Trojan 
wi'h it every night—you know I must 
keep my waist-line—yes, even when I’m 
playing old men, in the future. Little 
woman, you are right. We are squirrels 
in cages. Back and forth, ’round, and 
‘round, and ’round, always doing the 
same thing in the same way. . . . Don’t 
you want to go to bed?” 

“Not yet. I feel as if I must talk to 
somebody. Please stay a little while 
longer. If I began on Fanny, I am per- 
fectly sure she’d send for the house 
physician. . . . Boyd, coming home’ in 
the taxicab I let George Winship hold 
my hand, and—and he asked me to 
marry him before we got to the house— 
as I knew he would do!” 

Alford was strangely silent. After a 
minute or two she said: 

““Of course it was horrid of me, but I 
wanted to know, for sure, that I could— 
marry him, a young man and rich—if 
I wanted to, even after he had seen me 
play a woman of forty-five. I told him— 
I’d give him an answer in the morning, 
so he’s coming to breakfast, at noon. 
Will you?” 

Het broke in then and his voice seemed 
hoarse, strained. 

“Sylvia, what is the use in your 
playing with the man like that? It—it 
isn’t fair.” 

“What is my fairness with him to 
you?” she wanted to know. 

He was silent; then ‘‘ Nothing,” he 
said. 

“Besides, he was so nice to me, said I 
looked twenty, that I hadn’t the heart 
to tell him, to-night of all nights. Even 
though I have played an old womaa I 
am happy to-night, Boyd, somehow— 































To-morrow, if you come to breakfast it 
will postpone the evil moment a little 
while longer, because—I can’t marry 
George Winship; I can’t!” 

Another brief silence, each waiting, 
listening. 

“You must remember,” he said at 
last, ‘‘what we were talking about one 
Sunday, that Sunday you came down 
from Boston, and before you had de- 
cided to accept Altshul’s offer. I told 
you then that this play would last you 
for two seasons—at most. After that, 
what then? If you don’t sc and re- 
tire—Sylvia, you know! .... I want to 
see you fixed, happy. There i is nothing so 
pitiable in this world as an actress 
grown old, alone.” 

“But I wont be alone—I’ll have 
you,” she pouted. 

“‘A poor stick to lean on. P m getting 
old myself—” 

“Alone,” she prompted. 

“Yes. Only it’s different with a man. 
Of course I hate it, and I’m going to 
put off the evil day as long as I can, but 
it’s not so bad for me to be playing the 
old réles.” 

“IT don’t care—for myself,”’ she flung 
back. “I do know I can’t marry Win- 
ship, not even to save me from a benefit 
where your friends and their friends 
talk—whew! Besides, I lied to him.” 

‘‘Never mind. Let Fanny put you to 
bed. In the morning—” 

“It is morning now—and I’m going 
to wait up for the papers. Boyd, I lost 
my nerve—with Winship. When I told 
him my age, I said—thirty-two, not 
forty-two!” 

He laughed, chuckled softly to him- 
self, as he often did when Sylvia talked 
to him. 

“You are a joy,” he said. “If Win- 
ship doesn’t pick you up and carry you 
off, by George, he deserves to lose you.” 

“‘He’s lost me—running off with me 
would do no good,” 

“Seriously, Sylvia, you must think 
of to-morrow, and the day after too. 
The youngsters are crowding us out.” 

“T’m not afraid—at least I wouldn’t 
be, not even at the thought of mother- 
ing them, if—if— It’s the. loneliness 
that hurts.” 

His voice came yery low: 


“(THE SQUIRREL IN THE CAGE 






“You know I am a Jaitese, little 
woman. Ten years ago those who sit in 
judgment said I had a wonderful 
future, but you know I have never ful- 
filled the promises of my youth. The 
said I would do something big; <a 


here I am to-day. Do you call this big? 


... And it’s too late now; I am a 
failure.” 

“Don’t!” she cried sharply. ‘To me 
you are splendid!” 

“T have only my salary, and I have 
hardly saved a cent—” 


“Neither have I—it is the Winships 
who save.” 

“Sylvia, you know—you have always 
known,” he said. 

“Sometimes I’ve guessed—_ But 
you’ve never said—” 

“You know why. Look where I am, 
what I am. I wanted you to have every 
chance to be happy—” 

“Yet you’ve never given me one.” 
“Sylvia,” he cried, “I am i 
right around to your hotel. Fanny is 
there to chaperon, and we can read the 
notices in the papers together, can’t we? 
So get out your spectacles and I’ll bring 
along mine—” 

She interrupted ruthlessly. 

“Not right around, please. I am not 
ready to receive you. The rain took all 
the curl out of my hair, and my face is 
like a plate-glass window— m’m h’m, 
cold cream—keeps out wrinkles. I 
should say that it would take Fanny an 
hour to make me presentable.” 

“Nonsense. You don’t have to mind 
me. I know!” 

“Maybe you do, but you’re not going 
to seel” 

“T have—” 

“Yes, you have seen me with my war 
paint off,’’ she said with a laugh; “but 
that was before. You were merely a 
friend then. Now you are—something 
else— No, sir. I have something to 
keep young for now, and I’m going to be 
young—to you, for you! Never mention 
spectacles again, if you love me.” 

ca, you are a positive joy!’ he 


cried, 
He couldn’t see the smile but he 

heard it in her voice. : 
“Thanks! Only, it did take you a 

long time to tell me so!” said she. on 






































Good 


How to Write 


Plays 


(As distinguished from merely Popular Ones.) Also bow to 


avoid writing Bad Plays. 


How to recognize the Incompetent 


Imitation of the Great Iconoclast, His Kingdom of Topsy- 
Turvydom; also those Competents who produce Good Arguments, 
Good Dialogue, Good Literature, everything but Good Plays. 


BY GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


I 


OT long since, a lawyer living 
! NN | in the Middle West sent to 

me a pamphlet of 103 closely 
printed pages, published at his own ex- 
pense, and called “a comedy.” It 
sounds like a quotation from a dramatic 
critic of the “sprightly ” school to 
say, “It was, but the ‘comedy,’ resided 
in the author so considering it.” Ina 
preface he excoriates all managers, 
publishers, and ‘“‘their parasites, the 
agents,” because they would neither 
produce nor publish his “play” nor 
take any interest in him. 

He then formed an amateur dramatic 
club to present it and some half a dozen 
others, and, unless this catches his eye, 
doubtless when they are in print, I will 
be favored with the others also. 

Now that this man should not be 
convinced of his plentiful lack of talent, 
but should consider himself an unappre- 
ciated and misunderstood genius, is a 
serious national calamity in that he is 
typical of a class that is rapidly growing 
in numbers, and critical enemies of the 
conventional and the cheap, such as 
Mencken, Nathan, Willard Wright,and I, 
are partly although innocently to blame, 
because of our well-meant endeavors to 
raise the standard of popular taste in the 
theatre until the public realizes there is 
more real amusement, or profit, in 
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attending performances of Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Maeterlinck, and other great 
playwrights, than in sitting through the 
latest ephemeral farce, treacly senti- 
mentality, or wild melodrama. We 
have, unfortunately, given to many 
well-meaning souls, who strive strenu- 
ously to think but have not all of the 
fatal apparatus, the impression that to 
be worthy a play has only to lack popu- 
larity and plot, drama and dénouement, 
construction and comedy, and to con- 
sist almost exclusively of interminable 
dialectics, so long as these express un- 
conventional opinions, When I read 
plays for the broadest-minded of all 
American managers, the late Henry B. 
Harris, I received each month a dozen 
such plays. Invariably, the authors 
selected some sordid phase of life and 
dealt with it in unnecessary and in- 
artistic detail, the while storming at 
everything held sacred by the average 
citizen. In all cases, such of these 
respectable opinions as were fallacies 
had long since been exploded by better 
men; the others that our new “drama- 
tists”? sought to explode were unexplod- 
able and will, and should, hold until the 
end of time; for, as Chesterton says, 
“‘those who begin scraping the gilt off 
gingerbread often end by endeavoring 
to scrape it from solid lumps of gold.” 

And so, for instance, when the lawyer 
from the Middle West has had his hero 









































say (the play is eviaently autobiograph- 
ical) that he couldn’t please theatrical 
managers because his plays dealt in 
reason instead of passion (a statement 
that is undoubtedly more than a half 
truth and one that has had frequent 
iteration by great dramatists) he adds: 
* And I found the publishers of intellec- 
tual plays as commercial as the mana- 
gers, and bigger poseurs.”? Which is 
wholly farce on its face, for no publisher 
in his senses could publish an “‘intellec- 


‘tual” play (if that means what I im- 


agine) and have any hopes of great com- 
mercial reward therefrom. 

This same scraper of gold “‘loves to 
hear her renditions of Chopin” yet 
refers to his masticatory moments as 
his “three squares a day,’”’ and unemo- 
tionally describes his brother’s suicide 
thus: ‘‘He has bored a hole through his 
poor injured brain,” while his ‘‘society”’ 
sister, who “‘ works for the unfortunates 
whose vices make her heart bleed” and 
who has the startlingly novel conviction 
that ‘‘the artist always goes ahead,” 
addresses with the following elegances a 
coroner—who has been summoned to 
examine into the fraternal self-destruc- 
tion: ‘‘Shakel It’s a coon’s age since I 
saw you last. What are you doing in 
those sad rags?”’ (The italics are mine.) 

Which is not realism but romantic 
irreverence; no young matron, in society 
or out of it, could be capable of language 
generally confined to the brothel, a few 


minutes after a family tragedy, the. 


corpse ten feet away. And a scholar who 
dares be such a pedant as to refer in 
conversation to “renditions of Chopin” 
is not apt in his next speech to lapse into 
bar-room slang. 

But it is poor business wasting fire on 
that which consumes itself. Our Middle- 
Western lawyer is dealt with at more 
length than his personal achievements 
warrant, as typical of a class, not as an 
individual; and this class is amazed and 
insulted when, theatrical managers hav- 
ing been unanimous in rejecting their 
plays, this is not instantly recognized 
by ‘‘intellectuals” as a sign of high 
merit, which should cause them to com- 
bat eagerly among themselves for the 
rights of publication. And, if they donot 
do this, then their name is anathema 
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and they are incapable of recognizing a 
masterpiece. Never by any chance 
does one of this new class, even when 
rejected of all men, revise his original 
opinion of his greatness, although as a 
matter of fact, if his plays show the 
slightest literary ability —commercial 
worth is less easily recognized—he will 
soon find encouragement from publish- 
ers’ readers, bored with continually 
reading rot. Therefore, in the face of 
universal rejection, he may be assured 
(save for a chance in a thousand) that 
his plays are worthless, 

Doubtless it will surprise and disgust 
gentlemen of my Middle Western lawyer 
type, who have imagined such critics as 
myself their allies, to hear me say that a 
successful ‘‘commercial” play, no mat- 
ter how untrue it is in theme, consumes 
considerably more ability than the 
production of their masterpieces. For, 
to be capable of getting the dollars of 
‘‘first-class”’ theatre patrons, the play- 
wright must have at least mastered the 
art of entertainment; and many of those 
utterly false plays, which grieve the in- 
formed when viewed critically, may be 
highly amusing from the standpoint of 
entertainment. For to be entertaining, 
a playwright must have learned to do at 
least one of two things: (1) to make 
people laugh, even though by trick and 
formula; (2) to keep them in suspense 
with artful handling of plot and situa- 
tion. Also he must learn to clothe the 
skeleton he takes from the dramatic 
closet so that because of the new flesh 
the old bones are not immediately 
recognized. 

To do these things successfully, the 
playwright, though he may not be an 
artist, must be a cunning craftsman; and 
it is news to me if a skilled bookbinder 
or upholsterer is not held in higher re- 
spect than the ambitious but incom- 
petent painter who has produced only 
pitiful daubs, hiding most of the figures 
of men and animals in high grass, sea- . 
spray, or fog-mist, not because he loves 
to paint grass, spray, or mist, but to con- 
ceal faulty draughtsmanship and to 
take refuge behind a hallowed name 
created for such great men as Whistler 
—‘impressionist;” thus, he is grouped 
with Whistler, and equally misunder- 











stood by minds that affect to despise 
what they do not understand. But the 
Whistlers and the average minds have 
at least one thing in common in despis- 
ing the incompetents—the Whistlers 
because they do understand them. 
Never, from any one of these incom- 
petents (to return to the theatres) have 
I received a play that had one one- 
hundredth the ethical value of the work 
of such a commercial playwright as 
Charles Klein, to whom, doubtless, they 
consider themselves vastly superior. 
Let us examine into the reasons that 
have occasioned this fancied superiority. 


IT 


“One hears a lot of talk about the 
New School of Shavian playwrights— 
Granville Barker, St. John Hankin, and 
the rest. I sincerely hope they will not 
try toimitate my method,” said Bernard 
Shaw in 1907. “‘I find a striking analogy 
between the case of the old Italian mas- 
ters and my own. When they began to 
paint, they found that the human form 
had been neglected and ignored. I found 
the one thing neglected and ignored by 
British dramatists was human nature. 
So I began putting human nature so 
boldly and nakedly on the stage that 
the public declared my characters were 
utterly unnatural and untrue tolife. . .” 

Herein lies another reason for a curi- 
ous situation. The public at large called 
his characters unnatural and untrue, 
proving they knew nothing of human 
nature. To them, Shaw was shamelessly 
perverting accepted truths, turning the 
actual upside down, and, as he stood on 
his own head, grinning up at the public 
and asking for their kind applause. This 
view grew so general among common- 
place people that it won a place as an 
accepted truth. Then along came that 
saddest of all humans, ambitious, with- 
out ability or initiative, possessed of the 
vague unrest known as the “artistic 
temperament”? but without any other 
of the artistic qualities. This person, 
having no message of his own, thirsts 
for some way in which he can gain a 
reputation for superiority and show his 
scorn for conventions. He hears of 
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Shaw as a man who stands on his head, 
and reads him eagerly, understanding 
only those passages which show Shaw’s 
scorn of humanity, misunderstanding 
those that show his love for it. A 
blinding flash of unreason comes to the 
reader. at Eureka!’’ he cries, ‘‘whatever 
is, is wrong. I have only to discover what 
the public believes and then go back and 
believe the opposite; so will I be a great 
man.” 

Whereupon he starts to saturate 
himself with the works of all literary 
insurgents. He reads (if he is an Ameri- 
can) an article in which George Nathan 
(let us say) ridicules platitudinous dia- 
logue such as: “And then—you came;” 
“T wasa girl, then; Iam a woman now.” 
“T am @ woman; you are a man—you 
can nev-ver und-er-stand.” “ Hurrah!’’ 
says our incompetent, “‘to write good 
dialogues, all I have to do is never to 
allow my characters to say common- 
place things.’’ Whereas Nathan was not 
asserting that posing women do not say 
such things to stupid men, but only that 
the playwright had the wrong viewpoint 
when he wrote them into anything but a 
comic scene. 

Or, again, the incompetent may read 


a Mencken diatribe against the subser- . 
vience of character to plot, occasioned _ 


by some manager forcing a Sardou 
situation! upon characters totally un- 
suited to it, thus ruining, from a literary 
standpoint, a valuable idea; and all be- 
cause the plot was not kept in its proper 
place.? “‘ Huzza!’’ cries Mr. Incompetent 
again. ‘‘To write good plays, all I must 
do is to dispense with plot altogether.” 
And he is glad, for it makes play-writing 
easier. 

Once more, Mr. Incompetent may 
see where Willard Wright jeers at an 
ancient comedy device, lugged into a 
play ‘‘for laughing purposes only,” but 
which, as all comedy devices are more or 
less ancient, would have been quite 
acceptable if it came about in the natu- 
ral course of events. But he does not 
see shai, either. “ Bravo!’’ ishiscomment, 


1 Nowadays called ‘‘the punch,” and gener- 
ally a fatal one. 
A recent instance of this managerial foll ly 
was the ruination of Thompson Buchanan's 
“Bridal Path.” 
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“T don’t have to bother to try to make 
people laugh. All that horse-play is 
cheap and common. True, Tommy 
Jones did that very same thing to Billy 
Smith last week, but then he is cheap 
and common, too.”’ 

Or it may have been that Mr. Incom- 
petent has read an article of my 
own in which I show that Mr. Belasco 
has mixed sentiment and sentimen- 
talism; whereupon, Mr. Incompetent 
damns all sentiment, along with senti- 
mentalism, and sneers at Barrie’s 
charming plays of pure sentiment. 
Altogether, Incompetent john, having 
misread all such criticism, concludes 
that in order to write good plays, one 
has only to avoid all the virtues, as well 
as the faults, of popular playwrights; 
and when he sets about writing his own 
play, he is further misled by misunder- 
standing his models. 


III 


Let us take such plays, for instance, 
s “Getting Married” and “ Misalli- 
ance,’ which Shaw styles “conversa- 
tions.” To the uninformed mind, these 
are simply casual rambling discussions 
of anything that pops into the Shavian 
mind—without plot, situations, or 
dramatic interest. But, as a matter of 
fact, they are the highest examples of 
constructive skill, for the plot is there, 
whether the average person knows it or 
not, but inasmuch as it is closely-knit, 
and a plot of theme and character, it 
eludes those who identify ‘‘plot” with 
the accepted method of stating it. 
Every character is introduced to carry 
this to a conclusion; and, no matter how 
irrelevant their conversation may at 
first seem, soon there comes the convic- 
tion that each skein of the yarn is held 
tight by the Shavian hand and is being 
wound steadily on the spool of the theme 
until all is tidy and ordered, and proven 
to the satisfaction of the intelligent. 
This is the most difficult way to write 
a play, although, to the uninitiated, it 


a Bi cmaen gy agri is not yet published: it was 
rformed. by Charles Frofimen’s Repertory 
mpany, Duke of York’s Theatre, London, 
fall of 1909. 
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looks the easiest, just as the art of Hans. 
Christian Andersen’s fairy-tales seems 
non-existent, so beautifully simple is it 
—until one tries to imitate it. And, 
as Andersen, in addition to being 
a genius, arrived at this jeweled 
simplicity only after a long technical 
apprenticeship, so has Shaw; and it is 
therefore not @ system to be advised for 
even experienced playwrights, let alone 
amateurs. Even Granville Barker, whe 
has had the advantage of Shaw’s coun- 
sel and encouragement and who has 
staged most of Shaw’s plays and acted 
in them too, tried it and failed. At the 
London Repertory Theatre, Barker’s 
““Madras House” was acted following 
Shaw’s ‘‘ Misalliance;’’ and though the 
Barker play had quite as good a theme 
and advanced some absorbingly inter- 
esting ideas, inasmuch as he had neither 
Shaw’s flashes of wit, his astounding 
ingenuity of invention and incident, nor 
his technical dexterity in piling up "and 
kicking down—continually surprising 
the audience into laughter and applause 
for what in Barker is only didactic 
preaching—Barker failed where Shaw 
succeeded. 

However, one does not need to see 
Barker acted to realize that there is 
only one Shaw and that imitation of his 
methods would have been disastrous 
even to so clever and capable a showman 
and thinker. Read Barker’s volume of 
published plays, containing ‘‘The Voy- 
sey Inheritance,” ‘‘ Waste,” and “‘The 
Marrying of Ann Leete,” and you will 
find that they resolve themselves, fi- 
nally, into mere pages of lengthy conver- 
sations, the connection between them, 
unless you force your mind to keep 
track, soon lost in the maze of dialogue. 
Yet each play contains a vast amount of 
human nature grouped around a theme 
of undoubted value. 

So, if Granville Barker, chief Shavian 
interpreter and head of the school, has 
failed in attempting to write the “‘con- 
versation play,’’ what madness it is for 
those’ of lesser talents to attempt it. 
Yet the would-be-clever man, Mr. John 
Incompetent, steps in boldly; and as 
his incomplete thinking machine sees 
Shaw’s wit only as topsy-turvydom, his 
character mouthpieces only as the re- 




















verse of conventional characters, his 
butts only the everyday people round- 
about, his brevity and conciseness noth- 
ing—also failing to observe the artistic 
and economical methods of Shavian con- 
struction—so Mr. Incompetent con- 
cludes he has but to take a group of 
neighborhood characters whom he dis- 
likes, and put them to disadvantage at 
the hands of the hero (himself) or some 
other fancied “‘Superman.” But not 
knowing truth when he sees it, or con- 
fusing it, perhaps, with his dislike for 
humanity, he is incapable of drawing 
correctly even the humblest characters; 
his comments and characterizations 
suffer from disappointed ambitions and 
prejudice, so that all the characters that 
do not typify some part of himself re- 
solve merely into the questioning ‘‘ Mr. 
Tambo” of minstrel-show fame, and 
himself into the interlocutor, “Mr. 
Bones,”’ who is capable of answering 
all queries—ridiculously; except that 
“Mr. Bones” is paid to make himself 
ridiculous while Mr. Incompetent does 
so for the love of it. 

Jerome K. Jerome summed up such 
“iconoclasts”” when he pointed out the 
existence of a class whose inventiveness 
and imagination are such that, if they 
were given Divine permission to create 
an entirely original world, would in- 
stantly call into being a race who dif- 
fered from us only in that they walked 
on their hands. Shaw has many times 
satirized such; once in ‘‘ Misalliance,’’ in 
the person of a young cashier in a cheap 
lunch-room, in whose mind, incapable of 
impersonality of understanding, Social- 
ism turned into a festering, dangerous 
sore. Again, following the example of 
Ibsen’s ‘“‘Wild Duck,” he pointed out 
with chilly humor the effects of Ibsenism 
when ill-balanced folk use it to justify 
anti-social vices—a blazed trail followed 
in a humble way by H. S. Sheldon in 
“The Havoc.” 

Nothing but evil can result from the 
abandoning by the badly informed of 
current conventions, before they have 


learned to be free; and, when free, they. 


should find their newly awakened man- 
hood more difficult to use for selfish ends 
than those edsy and convenient laws 
which were capable of any amount of 
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hypocritical interpretation. So, ceasing 
to be driven slaves of the few, they be- 
come free servants of the many, for in 
service alone is there great strength, and 
no man is ‘‘free” in the accepted sense 
except he who, despite money-making 
or power-getting talents, has a soul 
that if it ever grew to the size of a flax- 
seed would undoubtedly blow up. 

Yet it is such egotists who are the 
heroes, and (barring the talents) the 
authors of the unproduced masterpieces 
we have been discussing—some of 
which, I regret to say, receive the dig- 
nity of publication or production from 
firms that reverse the system of pay- 
ment to authors; and, containing only 
misconstrued truisms and vulgar sensa- 
tional attacks on many “lumps of pure 
gold,” their publication is hurtful to 
those dramatists, philosophers, and 
critics whom such authors seek to 
emulate. For the big men, although 
they have no fear of being misunder- 
stood by their own class and by posteri- 
ty, cannot afford, for the sake of the 
present public whom they are trying to 
teach, to allow themselves to be identi- 
fied with incompetent imitators, by 
slanderous enemies, by archaic senti- 
mentalists of the William Winter type— 
he who called Shaw a “brummagen 
Ibsen,’’—conventional slaves of tradi- 
tion like Brander Mathews, and by the 
flippant, half-educated, “sprightly” 
school, whose only aim in discussing 
plays in print is to give our mob the 
same pleasure the sight of a tortured 
bull inspires in a Spanish one. 


IV 


To define what is, and what is not, a 
good play, one has first to consider the 
conditions under which plays are pro- 
duced, has to remember that with 
tobacco and a cooling drink near by, 
slippered feet stretched out comfort- 
ably on an ottoman before the library 
fire, and the right to doze off without 
missing any of the argument, a man is 
in a state of mind that will tolerate 
abstruse doctrines, cleverness difficult of 
understanding, characterization and 
comedy delicate in shading, the nuances 
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of language and literature; for he may 
pause to reflect if the argument grows 
too involved, re-reading what he does 
not immediately understand, lingering 
over it at will. But, in the theatre, that 
same man is in an uncomfortably stiff 
collar and in tight clothes; and those 
economists of space who build theatres 
have not been inspired to construct 
seats that have any relationship to 
his easy-chair at home. 

Therefore, to keep his mind from be- 
ing unconsciously affected into restless- 
ness by these discomforts, the play 
performed (to be a good acting play) 
should keep him alertly interested; and 
(to repeat) as there is only one Shaw who 
with sheer brilliancy can vivify mental 
action into something superior to phys- 
ical action, other playwrights (as is 
shown in the comparative failure of 
Granville Barker), if they wish their 
theme to carry conviction, must work 
laboriously upon the mechanics of 
construction, reducing the nuances of 
the novelists to actual events. They 
must, in fact, take ideas of the utmost 
delicacy and fragility, arguments most 
involved, themes wholly spiritual or 
mental, and find their greatest common 
denominator in (be prepared for the 
shock) the sturdy tale-telling of a mov- 
ing-picture scenario. 

In such elementary stage exhibits (I 
need hardly say), the main argument, 
its development and conclusion, should 
be shown clearly, without oral explana- 
tions other than the program gives. 
“Impossible to do this,” I hear scorn- 
fully from the would-be-superior per- 
son. “This fellow has not the soul to 
inhibit the artistry of fine-spun spiritu- 
ality, else he would not prate of action, 
a thing too coarse to express it.’’ Im- 
possible? I think not. Galsworthy used 
themes of the utmost spiritual signifi- 
cance in “Justice” and ‘The Silver 
Box,” Shaw in “‘The Devil’s Disciple,” 
“Cesar and Cleopatra,” and others; 
Maeterlinck—than whose no one’s ideas 
have been accused more frequently of 
dwelling in cloud-mists of expression— 
visualizes his theme more often than 
otherwise: witness ‘‘The Blue Bird.” 
In fact, it has been a habit of great 
dramatic artists in all times, by Shake- 
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speare particularly; for this is the first 
indication of the dramatic sense. 

The fault with most popular play- 
wrights is that they are content with 
pantomime skeletons that have no 
higher object than to amuse or to thrill, 
with little reference to truth of theme; 
their dialogue, when they begin to 
clothe their scenario, being used merely 
to emphasize, after leading up to, their 
effective scenes. But to be a good play 
the plot must thrill despite—I would 
I could say because of—its truth; the 
dialogue, without sacrificing reality 
should be of such lyrical value that it 
transforms mere language into word- 
music, each speech so closely packed, 
nevertheless, that after first being com- 
plete in itself as an adequate explana- 
tion or a beautiful expression of a 
thought, it should also help unwind the 
plot, or (much the same thing) add some 
detail of characterization or theme 
development—doing all this so com- 
pactly and succintly that to remove any 
one speech would be to militate against 
a reasonable understanding of the play. 


V 


Let it be understood in the last in- 
stance—i.e., the compactness—that I 
have reference only to the “‘prompt- 
book.”? When, at the most, but a brief 
two and one half hours is allowed for a 
play’s performance nowadays, every- 
thing that is not vital must be eliminated, 
else at the first trial performance, when 
the piece is discovered to consume (say) 
three hours in the playing, and some 
hasty blue-penciling must be done over- 
night, something that 7s vitalmay belost. 

This process of careful elimination for 
stage-production has been followed by 
Shaw in “Man and Superman,” ‘‘Ca- 
sar and Cleopatra,’ and others, and has 
not harmed their main significance, for 
they were builded surely upon the rocks 
of thematic greatness, and their founda- 
tions, rafters, and ridge-poles were ideas 
translated into action. But it does not 
follow that a good acting version of 
to-day is to be the best sort of a play of 
to-morrow; for the length of time al- 
lotted to theatrical perfomances may 










be extended so that performances may 
be given of the Shavian plays as written 
—which would include the ramifications 
of many ideas that can be alluded to 
only incidentally to-day. Therefore, I 
believe that the best plays are written 
without any reference to an arbitrary 
time of performance, except within the 
general limits of an audience’s patience, 
three to four hours (say), counting inter- 
missions for from three to five acts—a 
practice that has been followed by the 
really big modern dramatists from 
Shakespeare to Rostand. Such men 
know they are writing for all ages. 

For this reason, the habit of publish- 
ing and reading plays, common in 
France and Germany and becoming 
more general among English-speaking 
people every year, is as necessary to a 
proper appreciation of good dramatic 
literature as is home-study by pupils 
after listening to academic lectures. 
Having seen and appreciated a worthy 
play, the intelligent man should pur- 
chase the published version and there 
make the further acquaintance of ideas 
upon which the brevity of arbitrary 
time-limits compelled the author to do 
no more than briefly touch. These 
additionally illuminate the spiritual 
significance of the play. Then too, in 
the published version the play is un- 
touched by the rougher hand of producer 
or manager, is refined gold without al- 
loy; and the men of other ages than this 
may shape it to fit their own time- 
limits. 

Yet, despite its advantages, it is this 
practice of publishing plays which has 
inundated us with a flood of unactable 
pieces, mere narratives in dialogue, 
many of which, having been written by 
men skilled in the art of controversy, 
of humor, of literary effect, of what- 
not, have confused the public’s idea as 
to what, actually, is the highest form of 
dramaturgy—forgetting an elementary 
principle of logic, that nothing can be 
superlative until it is first positive; and 
the first postulate of drama is that it be 
dramatic—that is, capable of interpreta- 
tion by action. Hence, no matter how 
brilliant its ratiocination, how decidedly 
literary its execution, before dialogue 
becomes a play, its brilliance and 
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literary worth must be firmly rooted in 
dramatic causation. It must be a series 
of cumulative incidents, illumined by 
flashes of surprise or suspense, which, 
however, are logical outcomes of what 
has gone before. 

Those published plays that do not 
do these things are more likely to be 
novels or controversial essays in dis- 
guise; many of them, I am quite sure, 
were written in play form because their 


-authors had no talent for the properly 


balanced descriptive prose which makes 
of all words, sentences, paragraphs, and 
chapters a perfect whole. Or they may 
be written by earnest propagandists 
who, realizing the masses abhor the 
essay-form, seize upon the easiest means 
of fictional expression that will carry 
their burning convictions to large audi- 
ences. Again, certain authors take to 
pure dialogue because of a congenital 
inability to spell and to punctuate,! or 
a lack of education in these mechanics 
which has the same result: dialogue 
being composed of ordinary orthog- 
raphy and punctuated in its spoken 
state by dots and dashes only. Once 
more: dialogue, because of the gro- 
tesque phonetics of argots, dialects, and 
illiteracy, has always been a favorite 
method of comic expression—as witness 
those ‘Voces Populi” in Punch in 
which Anstey, a master of the dialogue 
form, first gave us the immortal “‘hu- 
man bean.” For all these reasons, and 
many more, amusing and interesting 
dialogues are often written, which, how- 
ever, bear no resemblance to plays. 


VI 


I am aware that I venture on danger- 
ous ground when I make this statement; 
for the conventional sneer against the 
new school of playwrights is that they 
“don’t write plays;” but so much ad- 
vantage has been taken by others than 
dramatists of the scornful defenses 
against this sneer that it is necessary to 
show where the true play differs from 


1 Winchell Smith, author of ‘‘The Fortune- 
Hunter,’’ etc., declares this to be so in his own 
case. Mr. Smith is also a playwright by in- 
stinct, however. 
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the mere dialogue. The sneer was first 
provoked by the small journalists’ fail- 
ure to understand what I have endeav- 
ored to make clear regarding Shaw’s 
“Getting Married” and “ Misalliance”’ 
—viz., that action is not necessarily the 
action of physical incidents; there is 
also menial action—character develop- 
ment, mental surprises, such as Mrs. 
George’s “vision” and the kissing by 
Leo of her divorced husband in ‘Getting 
Married,” the sobbing outbreak of the 
legitimate son and the turning of the 
tables upon Julius, the illegitimate one, 
when he is welcomed into his father’s 
home instead of driven out—a hundred 
more such from either play: there is no 
lack of dramatic action there, yet none 
is unjustified by the development or by 
the characterization. The same may be 
said of the most “‘literary’’ of the Gals- 
worthy plays; they are literature but 
they are, primarily, dramatic literature; 
this is true of Maeterlinck’s also, as well 
as of Hauptmann’s, Strindberg’s, 
Schnitzler’s—even of his “Anatol”— 
and of all the big dramatists of to-day 
and of all time. 

The greatest offender against this 
first dramatic law is Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett, who continues to assert with sub- 
lime fatuity that writing plays is merely 
a question of words. ‘‘At the rate of 
a thousand words a day, one could 
write a play three times over in two 
months; prefix a month for perfecting 
the plot, and you will be able to calcu- 
late the number of plays producible by 
an expert craftsman in a year.” I will 
not linger over the palpable absurdity 
of this statement, except to remark 
that his record as a playwright should 
convince him that writing plays is nota 
question of words. 

To reduce plot, characters, and theme, 
let alone incidental ideas, to adequate 
play-form, so that all these will be as 
artistically and thoroughly expressed as 
in a novel, may come in flashes of inspira- 
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tion so that the play is written as fast 
as the hand can take it down—may, yes, 
but seldom does, fairly good proof of this 
being Mr. Bennett’s dramatization of 
his novel “Buried Alive.” I read this 
several years ago when it was sent to 
America at the request of Henry B. 
Harris, and, partly on my recommenda- 
tion, it was refused—although I had 
urged Mr. Harris to acquire the dramat- 
ic rights of the book—because Bennett 
had failed to get into his play much of 
what had made the book artistic and 
amusing—failed because he wrote the 
play as a condensation of a novel. He, at 
that time, declined making or allowing’ 
us to make certain changes; but when’ 
I saw the play produced in London,! _ 
three years later, those changes had 
been made; and I was credibly informed 
that the play, as it is now acted, is 
largely the work of another. 

Mr. Bennett’s other plays, “What the 
Public Wants,” ‘‘Cupid and Common- 
sense,”’ ‘‘Polite Farces,’”’ all show the 
deficiency of writing words alone, and 
can never take the place ‘‘ Milestones’? 
has won and will continue to win, for in 
‘Milestones’? Bennett had the collab- 
oration of Knoblauch, who does not 
share the Bennett viewpoint regarding 
the ease with which mere words become 
metamorphosed into dramatic speeches. 
“The Honeymoon’s” brief London 
vogue was due to Bennett’s recognition 
of former deficiencies, which in this he' 
strove with partial success to banish. I’ 
do not lack respect and sincere admira- 
tion for Arnold Bennett, the novelist, 
author of “A Great Man,” “Buried 
Alive,” ‘An Old Wives Tale’”’ and other 
chronicles of the Five Towns, nor for 
E. A. Bennett, the critic of ‘Fame and 
Fiction,” but again I assert his example 
as a play-writer,and his counsel regard- 
ing play-writing, have been ill-advised 
and have done much to encourage the 
multiplication of unactable plays by 
clever men and incompetents alike. 
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contact with the inevitable man. 





mY EXPERIENCES 


In getting on the stage 


As told by an actress to 


FRANCES PECK SMITH 


The sixth of a series of articles, each complete in itself, in which an 
actress tells just how she got on the stage—and stayed there. 
frankly reveals her feelings when her eyes first became opened to some of the 
unconventionalities of life in theatrical circles, and when she first comes into 


In this she 

















ER Last Defense” was a hit 
and they told me that my 

comprehensive interpretation 
of my part was one of the main reasons 
for the success of the play. After the 
performance there was a gay little 
supper party in which I was included, 
and twice my name was mentioned in 
the toasts. I drank nothing but water— 
at the request of Haddon, who, sitting 
by my side, said in an undertone as the 
wine came round: 

““Matinée to-morrow, remember, 
Miss Burnham. If you’re not used to the 
stuff, better let it alone. Can’t have you 
sick, you know!” I flushed and turned 
down my glass. My heart was beating 
wildly at this merely casual interest 
evinced by the great man. (His work 
with the company had proved conclu- 
sively that he was a great man.) My 
common sense told me that he was 
interested for purely commercial rea- 
sons; but how I hoped that he really 
cared, personally, just a little! 

Belman, seeing my refusal of the 
wine, smiled and nodded approvingly. 
And while this pleased me, his appro- 
bation carried with it nothing of the 
thrill that Haddon’s would have done. I 
started at the sound of the latter’s voice 


saying quietly: 
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*‘T wish you would make me a prom- 
ise, Miss Burnham—never to drink 

anything unless you are with me.” 

I looked at him. His face was smiling 
and inscrutable as ever. I could not 
explain even to myself the influence 
this man exerted over me. I knew it was 
this—this influence that had brought 
out the best in me. During rehearsals it 
had soothed, stimulated, compelled. I 
could not have failed! 

When in the man’s presence I was 
strangely, calmly content. Away from 
him, I feared him and could only think 
of him as cynical, hard—malign! I bare- 
ly mentioned him in my letters to 
Mother. There never came one from her 
that did not have in it somewhere: 

“*Tellmemoreof Mr. Haddon, Helen.” 

But what could I tell her? Surely not 
of the impression he had made on me? 
And I knew nothing else. I would ask no 
questions regarding him and no informa- 
tion had been vouchsafed me. Silly, you 
say? Moonstruck? It sounds so, perhaps, 
but I was not! Remember, please, that 
all my energies, ambitions—had been 
directed toward my profession, toward 
making good! I didn’t want man in the 
singular to play any part in my life for 
years to come; and I only wanted men 
in the plural to come within the radius 
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personal element eliminated. I was too 
young and inexperienced, of course, 
actually to reason these things out to 
myself. But I thought them, crudely. 
And right away—fairly into the heart 


of the thought had walked a man—the | 


man! 

He put me in a taxi after the supper, 
and as he arranged the robe he said: 

“Vou’ve a great future before you, 
little woman. I foretell that your friends 
are all going to be very proud of you.” 
Then he gave the address of my board- 
ing place to the driver, tipped his hat, 
and I sped away, alone with my dreams 
and memories. 

Because I had been out so late the 
night before, I allowed myself the 
luxury of breakfast in bed, requesting 
that all the morning papers be brought 
me with my coffee and my mail. 

With trembling fingers I spread out 
the crackling sheets, turning them until 
I came to the pages on which were the 
criticisms of the play. I laid them out, 
one on top of the other—shut my eyes 
and shuddered! Then I took a swallow of 
hot coffee and read. 

In the lot there was not-a really 
adverse criticism. A couple of the writers 
indulged in some good-natured irony, 
but this was overshadowed entirely by 
their words of commendation. Did I 
tell you Olive Frenyear—the darling of 
my matinée days—was the star? Well, 
she was. Always a favorite in ‘‘Her Last 
Defense,”’ the critics claimed she had 
finally come into her own. There were 
paragraphs devoted to descriptions of 
her beauty, her charm, her apt acting. 

The leading man came in for his 
share, as well. Several others of the well 
known received favorable mention and 
then—my hot eyes saw my name. Only 
a few words in each article, to be sure, 
but those few words were all kindly. One 


man said of me: is 
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As the performance progressed we found ‘| 
ourself becoming more and more inter- ' 
ested in the little girl, Miss Helen Burn- 
ham by name, to whom has been delegat- 
ed the part of Mona. This part, which 
required not much acting but a great 
deal of personality, was beautifully done. 
With apparently no effort whatever she 
‘got across.” We understand her appear- 


ance in “Her Last Defense” was her 

début from a short apprenticeship in the 

chorus into the ‘‘legitimate.” We confess 
' to a [decided curiosity regarding her 
. future and were it ever safe to predict ~ 
great things—but it’s not, so we will 
refrain and wait the time when, per- 
chance, had we predicted, we might have 
the pleasure of saying ‘‘I told you so.” 


Another man called me “the* naive 
little aristocrat.” Still another referred 
to me as “the young and talented Miss 
Burnham, who is, we understand, 
Belman’s latest ‘find.’”’ And so on. Oh, I 
was a happy girl that morning. 

I finished my breakfast hurriedly and 
then after I had bathed and dressed I 
cut out all the notices and mailed them 
to Mother with a “‘crow—ey ’”’ little note 
to which I added this postscript: “Ask 
Michael if he really and truly thinks 
there could be any charm in the life of a 
doctor’s wife that could equal this.” 

A day or two later, there came a 
gravely congratulatory letter from Dr. 
O’Malley, in which he utterly ignored 
what I had said in my postscript. He 
added one of his own, however. 

‘I’m afraid,” he wrote, “that I wasa 
little severe and narrow that night on 
the train, Helen. However that may be 
—I have always loved you and always 
shall continue to love you. And I must 
be honest and confess that if, at any 
time, you find you want me, and can 
look me straight in the eye as you have 
always done, I shall be wanting to marry 
you, Honey Lamb.” 

Dear, loyal, hot-headed, clean-minded 
Michael! Why wasn’t I made so as to 
want him as he wanted me. To be inter- 
ested in the things that were his life! 
Right here I want to say that, through 
the years, his life has been a beacon to 
me. His cleanness has, in spite of every- 
thing, made me keep a little of my faith 
in men, 


.| As I come along to this part of my 


story, I have to pause every now and 
then to realize that at this time I was the 


’ same girl who on that bright morning | 
had started out from home, bound for | 


dramatic school. Why, I was only a baby 
then, in my knowledge of the world. I 
had ideals. I believed in men and women 
—in their goodness and sincerity. Now 
I still have ideals, but I regard them 








































































































I TOO REACHED FOR THE WINE, BUT BELMAN PUT OUT A SWIFT HAND AND PUT THE BOTTLE BACK 4 
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IN THE BUCKET. HE SAID SHARPLY: ‘I’M PRETTY SURE OF YOUR FUTURE, AS YOU ARE, BUT IF YOU 
THROUGH. YOU WONT LAST THREE SEASONS” 
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only as dreams. And I only believe in 
little children—and Dr. O’Malley, and, 
of course, Mother. Unless one’s mother 
falls down awfully, one always believes 
in her, I think. 

As the season progressed, my friend- 
ship with Haddon continued. It was to 
him I went for advice. He it was who 
pointed out my defects and showed me 
how to remedy them. He took great 
interest in what I did outside of the 
theatre. At his suggestion I took long 
| walks—often with him; and I learned to 
_ ride horseback, and to swim. I went to 
dinner with him often and he was my 
escort when there were any of those 
after-theatre parties which stage folk 
love so. 

Olive Frenyear I continued to adore; 
Belman, I found, adored her also. 
Haddon told me thestory of theirlove—a 
hopeless passion, I thought girlishly, 
when I learned that Miss Frenyear was 
married to a worthless husband—whom 
for reasons best known to herself she 
would not divorce. 

‘Just think how terrible it must be,” 
I said earnestly, ‘‘for them to care so 
much for each other and never be able 
to see each other excepting at the 
theatre or out in company with other 
people.” 

I remember Haddon’s slow stare of 
amazement. His inscrutable eyes seemed 
to be trying to pierce through some 
mask. 

“Well,” I said finally, indignant with 
myself to feel the hot blood flooding my 
face. “‘Well—what?”’ 

“Helen,” he said, “you are a mystery 
to me. Are you really as ingenuous as 
you seem?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I 
said uncomfortably. He leaned toward 
me across the little table. We had been 
lunching at Sherry’s. 

“TI might as well tell you then,” he 
said. “‘You’ve got to ‘get wise’ some 
day. Belman lives with Miss Frenyear 
when she’s in town. All the world but 
his wife knows it.” 

““His—wife,” I gasped, my world 
seeming to slip from me. “Why, I 
didn’t know he was married.” 

“He keeps Mrs. Belman and the 
children in Europe,”’ he told me. He was 
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silent for a few moments, watching 
intently my white, miserable face. 

“You mustn’t take it to heart so, 
Helen,” he said gently. ‘‘You know— 
such things are looked on very different- 
ly from what they were when—well, 
when I wasa boy, for instance. There’s a 
lot of joking done on the subject of 
affinities, but, just the same, there’s a 
lot to it. The fact remains that very 
few people in this world —the 
first time at least—the one they should 
have married. And why, when a mistake 
is discovered, not rectify it as far as is 
possible? We only live once. I believe 
that we should snatch every bit of 
happiness we can—so long, of course, as 
in doing so we make no one else suffer. 
I think Belman and Olive are justified 
—absolutely.” 

“Why don’t they get divorces and 
marry?’ I asked in hot rebellion. ‘‘That 
wouldn’t be so bad.” 

“Mrs. Belman loves ner husband; and 
his children—girls—are proud of him. 
Neither he nor Miss Frenyear would 
consent to make them suffer.” 

The sophistries of man! I thought the 
matter over and came to the conclusion 
that after all there was something noble 
and fine in the Belman-Frenyear ro- 
mance. Slowly but surely I veered 
around to the state of mind which 
Haddon wished to be mine. My letters 
home were fewer, during the veering 


process, and very, very gay. Keen as . 


Mother was, she never gathered the 
story they told of the gradual transfor- 
mation of a little Chicago home girl into 
a sophisticated New York woman of the 
stage. Olive Frenyear noted the change, 
however, and began to take an interest 
in me. For some time I had noticed her 
regarding Haddon and myself with wise 
and amused eyes. As, under Haddon’s 
subtle tutelage, I began more and more 
to sit up and take notice, I not only 
“sot” her look but I understood it. 
Now one thing I must make you 
understand: During the time Haddon and 
I had been friends he had never so much 
as hinted at any feeling of any emotion 
deeper than friendship on his part. He 
had, upon one occasion, told me frankly 
that I interested him. He called me 
‘‘unusual and refreshing.”” He said my 
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outlook on life rested him. Why, then, 
did he try to change it? At first, 
believe, he did it unconsciously. After- 
wards, because he thought he might 
better open my eyes than the man or 
men to come after him. 

He was the most potent influence in 
my life. I have sometimes felt since that 
he was hypnotic. It is certain that he 
was sufficient in every way for me. I got 
unnumerable ‘“‘mash’”’ notes—for the 
play was sensational and drew many 
young men—but never did I dream of 
answering such an one or accepting an 
invitation. I worked, and worked hard. 
When I was off duty, Haddon was there, 
and he was all I wanted. Paternal, 
almost, in attitude—suggestive always 
—of everything. Therein lay his power 
over me. 

Mother, attended by Michael, came 
to New York to see me play. They were 
with me for two weeks. During that 
time I surely proved myself an actress, 
for I sloughed off sophistication as if it 
had never existed, and was my own old, 
heartsome, wholesome self again. They 
went home deeply contented. 

“Our little girl is still—our little girl,” 
I heard Mother say to Dr. O’Malley. I 
waited for his reply. It came at last in all 
sincerity: 

‘Yes, thank God!” 

That night,—the night they left,—I 
went tosupper with Haddon, Belman and 
Olive Frenyear. It was, in a way, a 
reunion, for there had been none of 
this kind of parties since Mother and 
Michael had been in town. And, because 
it was Saturday night and Haddon said 
I could, I drank four glasses of wine. It 
was a lot for me—more than I had ever 
had before at once in my life. I felt it 
keenly and I suspect that. I showed the 
way it affected me, for I recall hearing 
Belman say: 

‘“‘Why, Helen, who ever dreamed you 
were such a little chatterbox! And I 
never knew before that you were a 
philosopher. I suspect Haddon!” 

“You are right!” I said. “Mr. Haddon 
has told me more things about life than 
ever I dreamed of. Why, just think—I 
used to believe in the Bible—word for 
word!”’ 

There was a laugh from the men, but 
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a sudden silence on the part of Olive 
nee She leaned toward me sudden- 
y: 

“So did I,’ she said—and poured 
another glass of wine for herself, quickly. 

I don’t know of what she was think- 
ing, but something in her expression 
made me think of Mother and Michael. 
I too reached for the wine. But Belman 
put out a swift hand and put the bottle 
back in the bucket. He said sharply: 

“T’m pretty sure of your future—as 
you are. But if you take to the alcohol 
route—with your temperament—you’re 
through. You wont last three seasons!” 

I’ve always remembered his words 
and I am sure that it is because I have 
heeded them that I am where I am 
to-day. 

We talked then, indifferently, of other 
things. But, all through the evening, I 
was conscious of Haddon’s eyes upon me 
—inscrutable, though apparently con- 
templative. He drank little, but smoked 
innumerable cigarettes. Once he said 
non-committally: 

‘Helen, you’re beautiful!” I flushed 
and turned eagerly toward him, but he 
was already addressing Olive Frenyear. 
The remark had, apparently, been 
merely a commonplace. 

‘‘Haddon!’’ Belman’s voice sounded 
suddenly, terse and abrupt. “I’ve a 
favor to ask of you.” é 

‘““Yes?’? Haddon answered. 4 

“‘I’d like to take Helen home, if you 
don’t mind. I’ve something I want to 
say to her. Olive—you understand?” 

““Of course, dear!”? Olive answered 
warmly. She is a love. ‘‘Haddon will 
attend to me.” 

“Haddon?” Belman still questioned 
him. He drew deeply on his cigarette 
before he replied. 

“Of course, Belman,’’ he said. ‘‘Go 
ahead. Helen doesn’t mind, I’m sure.” 

“But I do!” I cried unsteadily. 
‘‘Some other time, Mr. Belman. I—I—” 
I paused. 

““Ves?’”’ Belman asked, smilingly. 

‘I’m used to Haddon,’ I said lamely, 
childishly. They all laughed outright. 
Haddon’s hand touched my cheek caress- 
ingly. 

“‘Helen, you’re in good hands,” he 
assured me gayly. “And you should 
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SOMETHING MADE ME SAY, QUICKLY: “I’M GOOD, MR. BELMAN. I AM...." “ARE YOU?” HE ASKED 
HE CAME BACK AT ME LIKE LIGHTNING: ‘‘ PROMISE ME THEN THAT UNTI 
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BLUNTLY. ‘‘NOBODY IN THE CAST BELIEVES IT.” .... ‘‘IT’S THE TRUTH!’’ I CRIED PASSIONATELY. 
-~. YOUR FOOTING IS ESTABLISHED, YOU'LL BE— YOUR MOTHER'S OWN GIRL” 
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properly appreciate the honor of being 
seen home by the great Mr. Belman.” 

I looked at him mutinously. It stung 
my pride to see him so apparently com- 
plaisant. I lifted my head. 

“T am honored,” I said to Belman. 

“Shall we go now?” he asked. ‘“‘It’s 
pretty late.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered. We all 
drifted out. Haddon and Olive entered 
one taxi, Belman and I another. 

We drove through the park and Bel- 
man waited until plenty of cool air had 
had a chance to do its work before he 
spoke. Then he said: 

“Helen, you’ve a career before you— 
if you don’t spoil it at the start.” 

“cc H ow? 9 \ 

“‘Haddon!”’ 

I was furious and I had a liquor- 
inspired courage. 

“Y-you’re a great one to talk!’’ I said 
nastily. “‘A great one!” 

“Who told you—about me?” he 
asked dispassionately. ‘‘Haddon?”’ 

“No!” I lied hotly. “‘Some one in the 
company. I don’t blame you. You and 
Miss Frenyear love each other. And 
because you love each other that makes 
everything right. It hasn’t interfered 
with your careers!” 

“We were—made—before we met,” 
he said quietly. ‘“‘I was a deeply experi- 
enced man of the world. Miss Frenyear 
was a disillusioned woman. You—why, 
you’re just a little green young thing 
with everything—or nothing—before 

ou. But you know, of course, that 
Mitton —does not believe in marriage?” 
r “Who—who cares?’ I asked, cheap- 

‘ly. “Who wants to marry him?” 

““You,’’ Belman said quietly. “ You’re 
in love with him, Helen.” 

- “M—marriage!”’ I sobbed. ‘‘It isn’t 
anything anyway!” Belman laid warm, 
strong fingers over my hand. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “‘the 
morning you came to me for a job?” 

“Ves,” I answered. I added, laughing 
hysterically, 

“And your funny telephone man! I 
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always laugh when I think of him. But 
he impressed me then—dreadfully!” 

He passed over my remark and went 
on: 
“T gave you that letter to Cody 
because I wanted you to get discouraged. 
I wanted you to fail. I didn’t want you 
to become—one of us. I wanted to deal 
fairly with you and give you a chance— 
but I hoped you would not make good.” 

“Why? why!” 

‘‘Because,” he said, “‘I felt that you 
were of the stuff our mothers were made 
of: clean-limbed, clean-minded. A girl 
who should have married a primitive 
man and replenished the earth. I felt 
that about you the minute you came 
into the office. And I did the best I could 
~ help you toward that which I felt was 

est.’ 

“Tf it had been best,” I said, “I 
should have wanted it. We really crave 
the things we should have, don’t we? 
And do the things we should do—best?”’ 

“Search me!”’ Belman said, as one of 
his stage hands might have said. He 
repeated, sadly: ‘‘Search me!”’ 

Something made me say, quickly: 

“I’m good, Mr. Belman. I am!” He 
flashed his eagle eyes into mine. 

“Are you?” he asked bluntly. 
“Nobody in the cast believes it.” I 
shrank from him. He added: ‘‘I’ll take 
your word.” 

“It’s the truth!” I cried passionately. 

He came back at me like lightning. 

“Promise me, then, that, until you’re 
a star, you’ll séay good! You’ve passed 
up the best things in life, but I want 
you to promise me that, until your 
footing is firmly established, you’ll be— 
your mother’s own girl!” 

I smiled—and gave my promise. 


Half an hour later, as I stood brush- 
ing my hair before the mirror, the ‘phone 
rang. It was Haddon. 

‘“‘Helen,” he said, ‘‘I want you. I need 
you! In the eyes of God and all the saints 
you’re mine! I’ve got to have you! Will 
you come?” 
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The Cry of 
The Heart 


THE ROAD 
ACTOR 


Of the barrier overgone 
By the comets who were cast 
From their pride, and from their throne 
To be drudges to the last— 
To be earriers of fire 
(The red fire of their heart) 
With the speed that may not tire 
And the pain that shall not part. " 
—Poe. 


T THE end of another season. 
| A And I shall be forty-one years 
old my next birthday! It is 


enough to make a man ask, Am I a 
victim of conditions, or am I a victim of 
myself? 

Oh, that I had the pen adequately to 
express, to be able to put into so many 
words, to give a literal voice to the cry 
of the heart which goes out from me, as 
I sit here writing in my hotel room, 
upon this tranquil, limpid, cool day in 
May, in one of the numerous small 
towns which dot the New England 
theatrical map. 

To indulge in a moment’s retrospec- 
tion, I can look back upon a theatrical 
career of exactly twenty years now, 
twenty years of a wonderful co-mingling 
of hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
faiths and unbeliefs. It seems to me 
scarcely more than yesterday that I 
trod the boards for the first time, with 
what a gloriously ambitious future only 
those may know who have tasted of it. 

To the dismay and even scandaliza- 
tion of my family, I gave up college in 
my junior year in order to become an 
actor. The musty law business, for 
which I had been intended from early 
childhood, had little charm for me; so, 
immediately upon attaining my ma- 
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jority, I took affairs into my own hands 
and embraced the acting profession. 
For did I not realize the importance of 
beginning a stage career as soon as pos- 
sible, to make my name a real factor in 
short order, to achieve as much as I[ 
could within a given time—and then 
to come into my rightful heritage of 
stardom? 

That, bear in mind, was twenty years 
ago; I was but one-and-twenty, and all 
the world was young. Success was to be 
had for the asking. Yet, if only I had 
the courage to sign my name to this 
article, if I could but forget that it 
would mean profession suicide, prob- 
ably not one in a hundred readers would 
recognize my name and might well ask 
themselves, ‘‘Who on earth is he?” 
Need I say that I believe this is through 
no fault of my own? 

Believe me, when I urge with all 
earnestness possible, my career has been 
far more than averagely successful, as 
viewed solely upon the surface. I have 
been engaged regularly, season after 
season, at a steady increase in salary, 
and there has been far more good than 
bad fortune in my career. Yet, to all 
intents and purposes, I count as little 
in the general scheme of theatrical 
things as the merest tyro. I might turn 
back time twenty full years with little 
damage done—for the writer of these 
words knows within his heart of hearts 
that his career is a failure. But, and 
this I would urge superlatively, with an 
earnestness akin to fanaticism, the 
failure must not necessarily be laid at 
his own door. 
















If only it were a possible thing to 
make a sort of canvass of the theatrical 
profession, to seek out the various men 
and women with disappointed hopes 
and broken spirits, with shattered ideals 
and crushed ambitions, and have each 
give his or her version of their failure, 
the cause thereof, what an appalling 
toll there would be. And, I’ll lay a wager, 
it would all go up in one great embit- 
tered cry of ‘‘Lack of opportunity!” 

There lies the crux of the whole 
business, summed up in just so many 
words, the disgusting, sickening fact of 
“lack of opportunity.” How many 
tragedies might not be written under 
that head, of the hopes and ambitions 
which have gone down beneath it, the 
youth and joy of living which have been 
sacrificed as so much payment. I do not 
deny the fact that it is probably so in 
every art; the hardships and demands 
are equally great in any other; but of 
these I know not: I am merely endeavor- 
ing to voice here the cry of the heart of 
an humble worker in Melpomene’s 
garden. 

Don’t dare to preach to me the cant 
of the survival of the fittest, or that 
Opportunity knocks once at every man’s 
door, or any one of the equally glib, 
trite phrases which fall so easily from 
the lips of the thoughtless and bromidic. 
There are limits to my patience and 
endurance. And please don’t draw a 
mental picture of me as a whining child, 
demanding the moon, or a wild-eyed 
zealot, crying aloud in the market place. 
I assure you I am neither of these. 

Rather let me try and make it clear 
to you just why I am now asking your 
time and patience in setting forth what 
I would rather give a more fitting and 
illuminative title than ‘‘a grievance.” 
Opportunity—chance—opening—call it 
what you will—that is what Iamseeking, 
and that alone—the right todemonstrate 
the possession of a genuine talent which 
I believe to be mine; nor is this belief 
founded purely upon my own faith in 
myself—give me credit for more intel- 
ligence than that!—a point which I 
shall hope to make clear to you. 

During my entire stage career, which, 
please remember, embraces a period of 
twenty years, I have never played what 
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is known as “a Broadway engagement,” 
—that is, created a part in an important 
New York production. And it is for this 
one small thing that my heart cries 
aloud! Think of it, you so-called metro- 
politan favorites, you devotees of the 
Lamb’s and Player’s clubs, you who 
must create a rédle on Broadway each 
season, for twenty consecutive years I 
have been a ‘“‘trouper,” in the most 
literal interpretation of the word. I have 
fared forth, season after season, always 
with the will-o’-the-wisp hope before me 
that the door of opportunity was yet to 
be opened to me, that the day of recog- 
nition was only just ahead, probably 
only a question of one more season. 
Nt more season’’—the very irony of 
it! 

You may well ask how I happened to 
fall into such a rut, to accept meekly 
conditions over which I must surely 
have had some slight control, and why 
I did not long ago hold out firmly for at 
least the chance to get one Broadway 
opportunity. Have you ever tried it? 
Well, I have, and the experiences set 
down here, instead of being penned with 
ink, could well be set forth with the red 
blood which the effort cost me. The 
days, which lengthen themselves into 
weeks and finally into months—does one 
ever forget them? The madness of it 
all, the effort and heartache, the ab- 
solute humiliation, the struggle to keep 
going for a principle—well, there may be 
those made of sterner stuff than I, but 
in the continual fight I have been 
worsted to the extent, I fear me, of 
hardly making the effort again. Recall, 
please, that earlier in this article I ad- 
mit defeat, that I acknowledge failure, 
that I am stifling the cry of the heart. 

The early days of my stage career 
were pleasant enough; it was all rather 
easy sailing at the beginning, and the 
first half dozen years held no concern 
for me. Everything was new, thrilling, 
exciting. I made a steady and somewhat 
rapid progression, and, almost ‘before I , 
knew it, probably owing to the posses- 
sion of six feet of good, stalwart anat- 
omy, I found myself playing leadia 
roles. A leading man! “In my your 
boyhood, should it thus be given, ’tw 
folly still to hope for higher Heaven.” * 














‘ 


I was rather intoxicated by it all for 
the first year or two. Success had come 
almost unexpectedly, one might say had 

come so easily, that I probably did not 
stop to consider that my light was cast- 
ing a dim, faint glow. Who knows or 
cares anything about a leading man 
‘known only to a few theatre-goers in 

Macon, Ga., Brockton, Mass., or Jop- 

lin, Mo.? But at eight-and-twenty one’s 

perspective is scarcely the same as at 
one-and-forty. 

At this same time I took a most 
decisive step in my life by marrying, 
my wife being the leading woman of the 
company in which I was then playing. 
It being our mutual wish, she gave up 
the stage almost immediately, and I 
think I may safely say that neither of 
us has had a single regret during our 
married life. That, at least, has not been 
a failure! And oh, how brave and coura- 
geous and helpful my wife has been 
during the vexatious years which have 
followed, one after the other—years 
when my career seemed such complete 
stagnation. 

No less than three, to my mind won- 
derful, youngsters have ‘‘come to bless 
us,” as I believe the term has it, and, at 
any rate, in the eyes of these adoring 
four, one’s career has been all that one 
might ask of it. To them I have suc- 
ceeded ; the world pays me homage in its 
own way; and the day of greater recog- 
nition is always just at hand. Dear, 
sweet, trusting souls, may it always be 
so with them, and may they never read 
or divine the secret longing within my 
heart. They will never learn it through 
me by spoken word, and until the end 
I shall show the world a smiling face. 

It is only to-day, with the cool, del- 
icate note of spring everywhere about 
me, when all nature is crying aloud with 
joy and gladness, that I really see my- 
self face to face, and ask, ‘‘Am I a vic- 
tim of conditions, or am I a victim of 
myself?” Is there really no way, no 

~avenue.open, which will give me a 
chance to appear in an important 
Broadway production? 

In all likelihood, by the time these 
lines are read, I shall have started on 
tour for another season, for my present 
management is only too anxious to re- 
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tain my services another year, and I 
have expressed my willingness to re- 
turn. Our play is a worn-out New York 
success, but with considerable outlying 
territory still untouched, so there is no 
risk, no taking chances involved with it. 

Just twelve years ago it was that I 
took my first memorable stand against 
continuing further to be simply “‘a road 
actor.”” It was shortly after my mar- 
riage and I was determined, with such a 
new and splendid incentive, to take a 
decided step up the stage ladder. And I 
certainly tried! Day after day, week 
after week, I traversed the Rialto, that 
stretch of Broadway whose fifteen 
blocks, bounded then by Twenty-eighth 
and Forty-third streets, are paved with 
cherished hopes and latent fears; and 
~ ” every turn I met the same blank 
wall, 

From theatrical office to theatrical 
office, from dramatic agency to dra- 
matic agency, I traveled, day in and day 
out, only to meet with the same rebuff, 
cloaked under such guises as ‘Who are 
your” “T have never seen you act.” 
“Had much experience?” “I want 
names in my casts”—always the same 
thing, until my spirit has pretty nearly 
broken beneath it all. Though, of 
course, it was not until comparatively 
recently that the fact forced itself upon 
me that I was probably doomed to be a 
provincial actor the rest of my days. 
Yet I have never had the slightest dif- 
ficulty in getting road engagements. 
And nowadays I find the Rialto bounded 
by Thirty-fourth and Forty-eighth 
streets! 

Two years after I had become a 
benedict, with the knowledge that I now 
had others dependent upon me, I de- 
cided to accept only stock engagements, 
and for about five years I did so, being 
located in one city for a year or more at 
a time, and in this way came to know 
something of the joys of being surround- 
ed by my wife and children. 

You see, Iam that supposed anomaly, 
a devoted actor husband and father, and 
I fairly idolize my family; they are the 
very Alphaand Omega of my life. Indeed, 
it is my affection for them, the knowl- / 
edge of my seeming helplessness in not 
making a better fight for their sakes 
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alone; which has inspired these lines. 

I wonder how many of you can guess 
the pang, the absolute hurt, which it 
costs me at the beginning of every 
season now, when I must start out on 
tour knowing that I shall not see or 
speak with my family for from six to 
eight months? 

There is a little spot down on Long 
Island which I call home, a pretty, 
simple, unpretentious little place, which 
is almost the beginning and end of the 
world to me, and it does seem rather a 
miserable business that I am permitted 
to spend so little of my time there with 
those that I hold dearest in the world. 
There again is an added joy for the 
Broadway actor: he may be surrounded 
by the comforts and happiness of a per- 
manent home for a part of every season 
at least. 

It was in order to have something of a 
permanent home that I embraced stock 
work, and for that very reason would 
have continued in that field if I had not 
believed that it would in time have 
injured my acting methods, making me 
careless and slipshod and generally 
easy-going. You see, I still have a few 
standards left! And too, I love the art 
of acting to-day probably even more 
than when I began my career. 

The suggestion has several times been 
made to me that a possible sacrifice 
upon my part in the matter of salary 
might bring about the coveted Broad- 
way chance, for I have earned a goodly 
wage these years past, and that a metro- 
politan producer might give me an 
opportunity if my terms were somewhat 
cheaper. If I were given such a choice 
(and, mind, I have not been!) I don’t 
know just what I would do, for with 
four others beside myself dependent 
upon me I must think of them and their 
future, of my children’s education most 
especially. The day will inevitably 
come, is probably not so very far off 
now, when I shall earn considerably less 
in my profession, when the inroads of 
time force me to abandon leads for 
character business and old men, and I 
must look to my finances while I may, 
for the acting profession is at one and 
the same time the most delightful and 
most precarious of all the arts. 
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On every hand the cry is heard now" 
adays of a dearth of suitable leading 
men, that the same types are exploited 
season after season, the only variation 
being the frequent importation of Eng- 
lish actors. Is there no power in heaven 
or earth by which a theatrical manager 
may be induced to seek out new mate- 
rial, to tread the highways and byways 
of out-of-town territory, to make ‘an 
occasional trip to the ‘“tank-towns,”’ 
to use every power in his means to dis- 
cover new and untried talent? ; 

Is it so much to ask, to urge, to ca- 
jole—yes, even to force—a producer to 
journey occasionally to places like 
Syracuse, Wheeling or Worcester? 
Practically every theatrical organiza- 
tion plays some time or other within 
hailing distance of New York City, 
within an hour or two’s ride thereof, and 
it might be worth the manager’s while 
to venture upon such a journey, rather 
than, week after week, taking his 
knowledge of current acting from a 
Broadway orchestra chair, or else a 
dash across the Atlantic. 

In my time I have seen some well- 
nigh inspirational acting, replete with 
life, color, force, and variety, displayed 
by wholly unknown actors, many thou- 
sands of miles from Broadway. It is 
appalling to think sometimes of the 
wealth of dramatic material with which 
this country abounds, the amount of 
genuine talent which could be so easily 
directed and managed, and which will 
never be developed or brought forward 
because of its seeming obscurity. As I 
write, I recall a production of ‘‘The 
Charity Ball” which I saw given by a 
stock organization in one of our leading 
Western cities some years ago, in which 
not one single part was badly played. 
There was an admirable tone to the 
whole performance, a spirited, splendid 
sense of team work, an ensemble fully 
equal to the very best Broadway stand- 
ards, yet not one member of that cast 
has ever appeared upon the New-York 
stage; they are still playing about the 
Hinterland in various stock and road 
companies, 

Nor is this state of things brought 
about through lack of ambition or 
initiative, at least in my own case, 
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Season after season I fare forth to the 
managers and agencies, each summer 
more hopeful that my slight road suc- 
cess will open the road to Broadway for 
me. Thus far it has all been in vain, and 
I can scarcely be blamed for the decision 
to continue another year with my 
present management, for they at least 
know me; they know my work and be- 
lieve in me. 

About a half dozen years ago I took 
a firmer and more determined stand 
than usual, declaring to myself that 
this time I would hold out: absolutely 
for the much coveted New York chance. 
I declined one offer after another and 
good ones many of them were, too, 
which meant another season on tour, 
for I was not to be shaken from my 
resolution. 

It was a pretty rough experience, let 
me tell you. For nine consecutive 
months, from May until the following 
February, I was that most pitiable, even 
tragic, figure, a man out of work, but 
my determination never weakened or 
wavered a single moment. It was to be 
then or never. 

Finally, incredible as it seemed at the 
time, my Broadway chance actually 
came, the day of metropolitan recogni- 
tion was at last to dawn for me, for I 
was engaged to create the heroic lead 
in a new piece which was shortly due to 
open in one of New York’s leading 
theatres. The plan was for four weeks’ 
rehearsals, followed by an equal length 
of time on the road, getting the piece in 
shape, polishing off the rough edges, and 
then come into New York for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

It was a lovely plan and it all came to 
pass—all but the New York part of it! 
Wouldn’t you know it? I confess [ had 
to laugh at the time: it seemed so sub- 
limely ridiculous to have your opportu- 
nity actually within reach by the space of 
a few short hours, and then to have it 
fall away as completely as though it had 
never been at all. The play was an out- 
and-out failure on tour; there was 
nothing else to it. Everything possible 
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was done to bolster it up for a metro- 
politan hearing: it was changed about 
and re-written; even the cast was 
shaken up a bit; yet it was useless, and 
New York was never ventured upon. A 
month later I was only too happy to 
seek the safe and secure refuge of a 
summer stock engagement. 

Often I amuse myself nowadays by a 
sort of inventory of my assets, as 
against the day when my Broadway 
angel shall demand an accounting of 
me. Let me see: there is ambition and 
experience and determination and the 
knowledge that my work has at. least 
been appreciated in its comparative 
obscurity. Not a great list, to be sure, 
but it has helped me along these twenty 
years, and I shall hope to add to the 
number as time goes on. . 

Possibly my chance may come yet. I 
cannot help but smile as I write the 
words, and [ shall live on, work on, 
with that end in view. Failure though 
my career may seem to me, at least it 
has not yet come to.an end! 


One night upon the train last winter— 
a cold, bleak, dreary night it was, the 
close of an all day’s journey—our com- 
pany was just entering for a night’s en- 
gagement in Williamsport, Pa., and I 
was seated along side of our ingénue, a 
pretty, wholesome, birdlike little girl, 
whose stage career numbers but two 
years. We had been talking for some 
time, she telling me of her hopes and 
ambitions and I dwelling at length upon 
what I am pleased to call here “‘the cry 
of the heart.” 

All at once the ingénue turned to me 
and said, with the gravest sincerity and 
wide-eyed amazement, ‘‘Why do you 
complain? You command a good salary, 
are never out of work, have probably 
more than the average success in this 
profession and, above everything else, 
have a devoted wife and family. Fid- 
diesticks with failuret What on earth 
more do you want? Broadway? Huh!” 

And, after all, was she not right? I 
wonder. 



































Blue Stockings 
and Other Subjects 


BROUGHT TO MIND IN AN EVENING’S 
CHAT WITH FLORENCE ROCKWELL 


By WALTER REYNOLDS 








OMEWHERE towards the lat- 
S ter part of the past century 
=] the expression ‘“‘blue stock- 
ing,” as descriptive of a woman with an 
intellect, went out of existence in com- 
pany with the crinoline, stage coaches, 
carrier pigeons, and popular belief in the 
holiness of Mr. Carnegie. Which sug- 
gests that since the government, instead 
of our dove of peace, Mr. Carnegie, has 
started to build American battleships, 
there has been a strange disposition on 
the part of our dear Congress not to 
build any more: but what has that to do 
with Florence Rockwell? 

My dear reader, it has lots to do. In 
the first place, the evening I called on 
her for the purpose of gathering the 
delightful impressions I am going to 
convey to you in this fascinating article, 
two of our battleships and a strange 
looking green monster from Brazil were 
lying in the Hudson off Ninety-third 
Street where Miss Rockwell was living, 
and being impressionable, I have not 
been able to get them out of my mind; 
and in the second place, one of the 
principal things we talked about, 
apropos of the first sentence of the 
above paragraph, was the necessity of 
one having a universal interest in things 
in order to be a truly comprehensive 
artist. Which is really a very simple 











idea after all—but I am anticipating 


somewhat. 

As I have remarked before, truth is 
my supreme fetich, and though I may 
be writing this article under a nom de 
plume, for all you, dear reader, know, I 


consider it always my duty to be truth- 
ful, even though I parade before you 
with the seventy times seven thousand 
names of Brahma or whatever Eastern 
god it is who has so many. 

I like to interview people whom I 
have never met before. Like most things 
labeled as misleading, first impressions 
are always charming. My first impres- 
sion of Miss Rockwell, as she greeted me 
at the door of her delightful apartment 
in Riverside Drive, was of a charming 
young woman, dark haired, dark eyed, 
full of that never ceasing enthusiasm 
for things that is the true mark of one 
who does things worth while. 

I had introduced myself before I 
arrived by having forgotten the number 
of her apartment building and having 
been obliged to call her on the ’phone to 
find out where she lived. 

“You did exactly what I am con- 
tinually doing,”’ said she, as I helped 
myself to one of the cigarettes which 
were (cunning woman!) lying on the 
library table. “I took upon myself to 
lead a party of friends to an entertain- 
ment at another friend’s house, and for- 
getting the house number, was obliged 
to telephone to find out where they . 
lived. Everyone thought I was a little 
mad. It is a relief to know that other 
people do the same things.” 

“Miss Rockwell,” said I, “there is 
nothing in the world that one does, or 
that one could possibly imagine one- 
self or some one else doing, that some 
one, somewhere, sometime, either is 
doing, has done, or will soon do. That 
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is the secret of the failure of many play- 
wrights and writers. When they get 
startling, seemingly mad ideas that 
would make ripping stories or plays, 
they become afraid of their own origi- 
nality. Daring is as necessary in a writ- 
er as in a cavalry leader. No one knows 
the courage it takes for me to send in a 
manuscript with the knowledge that 
some day I may have to meet the 
editor face to face. It is really a terrible 
thing to have opinions—almost as ter- 
rible, in fact, as not to have them.” 

“That is true,” she agreed, nodding 
her dark head, upon which, by the way, 
was a most becoming white bandeau 
with strange Oriental beadwork or some- 
thing like that (pardon my masculinity) 
worked on it. ‘Of course one realizes 
the fact poignantly in work on the stage. 
In the creation of a new réle, I think 
that perhaps much of the ecstasy of the 
work is in that moment when one first 
starts to conquer every newaudience— 
I think that success in the work depends 
to a certain extent in one possessing a 
sort of aggressive daring which results 
in one just putting one’s level best into 
the work and hurling it into thé teeth 
of the audience with the spirit of say- 
ing, ‘There, you people, that’s splendid 
work. I know it, and I’m going to make 
you know it and realize that I’m giving 
you the very finest work that can be 
done in this part. I’m going to make 
you like me and applaud me—make 
you, make you, MAKE you!’”’ 

“That’s the spirit!’ quoth I. “What 
is a toothache to such a soul? And 
when I say that, I mean that nothing 
can get the best of one with such a 
point of view, for while it is claimed 
that a tummy ache lost the battle of 
Waterloo, toothaches at inopportune 
times have in all probability uprooted 
many empires and bathed the world in 
blood.” 

She laughed. 

“There is a great deal,’ she con- 
tinued, “in the way one goes at every- 
thing. One may have all the talent and 
the genius in the world; but unless there 
is a ‘punch’ from the soul, 
so ‘to speak, it is impossible 
to get even the most won- 
derfully beautiful things 
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‘across.’ Our producers in America are 
apt to differentiate between the ‘play 
with a punch’ and the ‘play without a 
punch.’ As a matter’of fact, no play is a 
success that hasn’t a ‘punch.’ And the 
idea that the ‘punch’ is a modern inno- 
vation is far from correct. I have played 
much in Shakespeare, and I love Shake- 
speare and his work. Anyone must love 
it who knows anything about him at 
all, or who has any 
ear for music and 
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the marvel- 
ous beauty of 
his lines—par- 
ticularly in 
‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and in 
that exquisite 
last play he 
wrote before he 
died, ‘The 
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the end of the Duke of Clarence? What one feels al- 
more terrible, what has more of a > ways the 
‘punch’ than the quick coming presence 
of rashness and daring terror to oct a 
Macbeth? Or the sleep-walking great, 
scene in which Lady Mac- 
beth tries to wipe the im- 
aginary spot of blood 
from her hand? 
Shakespeare’s ‘ punch- 
es’ are so great, so 
frequent, that they 
are a continual ‘punch.’ 
Others reach the power of 
one of his many climaxes 
once in one play and are 
made forever. / 
“And the way he handles | . 
his tremendous situations! 
Like a Titan to " 
whom  whirl- : \ 
winds and thun- : aol 
der and crash r 


/ 


of worlds are ,. 
but a_child’s ——_ Photograph 


Gould & 
blocks to be Mar 


Marsden 
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r ’ — 
arranged! From : 
the wonderful- directing 


ly perfect intel- 

mechanism of lect, of 

‘Romeo _ and - a calm, 

Juliet’—to the fee. serene 

perfection of the ae mind 

mechanism of: g oO that is 

which the mas- 3 baat always 

ters of stage f : master, 

craft only , th at 

awakened in al leads and 

the past ten eh directs and 

years or f Ws. holds in the 

so—tothe ; = : strong and 

gigantic £ ; : Photo- guiding grip of 

passions # if Wang Wisdom and un- 
of a4 derstanding. 

‘King tr cHARAC- “Never was 

Lear,’ j ie stupins of there aman who 

FLORENCE Proved so con- 

ROCKWELL Clusively the in- 

nate saneness of 

genius as did 

William Shake- 

speare. He could 

play with madness; 

Photograph , but madness was not ;of 

. by Gould & Marsden him. He even lived so quietly that 

As Lady Macbeth the lack of personal narratives 
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besieged with wild stories about every man of 
ability we know, seems incapable of conceiving 
that wonderful thing some one has called ‘the 
calm of genius.’ Yet examples of what mad 
living will do to the genius who deserts the 
calm to which it should aspire are everywhere. 

“Francois Villon—what could he not have 
done if he had written of the stars instead of the 
gutter? What marvelous things could not Wilde 


concerning him 
has resulted in 
the thousand 
and one remark- 
able theories 
concerning the 
authorship of 
his works that 
have arisen. 


Tothe mod- have done if he had lived differently! And 
ern mind, Christopher Marlowe, the first of the great 
accustomed Elizabethans—what could he not have ac- 
to talent pa- complished if he had kept away from the 
rading as tavern, the rapiers, the blackjacks, and the 


worthless woman for whom he was stabbed 
to death when he was twenty-four? The 
mad geniuses burn themselves out: the 


genius , and 
clothing it- 
self in gro- 


tesquerie, vast masterpieces are given to 
mocking the the world by those who, like 
greatness it Ibsen and Shakespeare, live 
cannot as- only to do their work, and out 


sume, it is of labor and weariness and 


inconceiv- disappointment and sorrow 
able that a come to the knowl- 
man so of great under- 
great standing.” 

could have “ Suffer- 
existed ing—”’ I 


without a 
life filled 
with 
mad ex- 
ploits. 
“The 
mind of 
to-day, 
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are so interesting by 
lamplight—all wom- 
en; and a wom- 
an who is in- 
teresting at 
all times, 
by lamp- 
light-is— 












































caught at the word. “You 
think then that suffering 
is necessary for the pro- 
duction of works of 
art—of plays, or 
the rendition of 
characters per- 
fectly on the 


stage?” well, 

“T do not they 
think,” she re- say all 
plied, ‘‘that 


one must have 
_done_ every- 
thing that one 
has to repro- 
duce on the 
stage, inorder to 
give a good ren- 
dering of it. In 
order to act in a 
murder scene, it is not 
necessary to have com- 
mitted a murder. Every- 
one has within himself the 
‘fundamental emotions 
upon which are _ based 
acts of the kind which 
would culminate in one, 
person killing another.” 
“But love?” I asked. 
“How about anyone who 
has never been in love | 
trying to act a love scene @ 
—is it possible?” . 
“How could one help ' ge 
feeling in love who was E ' 
acting the part of fF ee 
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by Gould & 
Marsden 
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Juliet?” she evaded. I {- 
thought the darkeyes ¢© 
veiled themselves a | 
bit as she spoke. We 
were sitting in her 
library. The lamp 
was shaded. Her 
eyes were shad- 
owy. Women 











“*SHAKESPEARE’S ‘PUNCHES’ ARE SO GREAT, SO FREQUENT, THAT THEY ARE A CONTINUAL 
‘puNCcH’” 
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women are born actresses; but by 
lamplight they need only be women. 

I murmured: ‘If » that is the 
case, how could anyone 
play Roxanne. 

I should 
think a 
woman 
with a 
spark of 
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romance would have to love the poetic 
soul of Cyrano, even though she were an 
actress, even though he is only 
a character in a » story—and 
& show it in her 
voice.” 
Miss Rock- 
welllaughed. 
Her laugh 
is infec- 
tious, com- 
pelling — 
and ac- 
companied 
by a dim- 
ple. What, 


‘*T DO NOT 
THINK THAT 
ONE MUST 
HAVE DONE 
EVERYTHING 
THAT ONE 
HAS TO 
REPRODUCE 
ON THE STAGE 
IN ORDER TO 
GIVE A GOOD 
RENDERING 
OF IT. IN 
ORDER TO ACT 
IN A MURDER 
SCENE, IT IS 
NOT NECESSARY 
TO HAVE 
COMMITTED 
MURDER” 
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may I ask, was the danger of the sunken 
road at Waterloo compared to that of a 
dimple? Some one should write a maga- 
zine article on, “Should Susceptible 
Young Bachelors Be Allowed to Inter- 
view Beautiful Young Actresses?” In 
this interviewing business, one should 
wear armor on one’s heart. 

We who have a streak of Irish in us— 
and who hasn’t?—defend ourselves by 
asking questions. 

“Miss Rockwell,’ I queried, ‘‘all 
the country seems to be interested in 
the subject of plays these days. What 
is your idea of what a play should be? 
You have acted a great deal both in 
Shakespearean and modern produc- 
tions.’ 

She thought for a moment. 

“Ves, I have had a varied experience, 
and I am glad that I have stuck neither 
to Shakespeare nor to the productions 
of modern playwrights, but have had 
opportunities to study them both. I 
should hate to have missed Shakespeare, 
and at the same time, I should not like 
to have devoted my entire time to 
Shakespeare and never have done any 
work in modern plays. 

“T think that the prime requisites of 
a play are dramatic power and beauty, 
_ considering the thing from an artistic 
standpoint. I think that those two 
things, too, are—in proper combination 
—what make for commercial success. 
There are, of course, a great many 
things that are very beautiful that 
would not be successful commercially, 
either because they are not dramatic 
enough, or they deal with things that 
are too terrible. The dramatic ingredient 
is absolutely necessary to the success- 
ful dramatic. production. There is no 
question that what people seek in the 
theatre is thrills—and since thrills are 

tonic, it is right that people should look 
for them. 

‘However, one frequently sees a play 
that is simply a sort of psychological 
‘analysis of character and which, though 
interesting, has in it really nothing 
beautiful. I think that everything on 
the stage should be beautiful in some 
one of the many modes of beauty. After 
all, dissection of minds and human 
sufferings are not fundamentally beauti- 
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ful, although of course such a play gan 
be made so. There is always something 
beautiful about what is terrible, just 
because one always feels awed before the 
awful genuineness of sorrow. The thing 
to do is to express the beauty. 

“Speaking of plays reminds me of 
a very interesting experience I had at 
one time when we played ‘The Easiest 
Way’ one week and Pinero’s ‘Iris’ the 
next. The two plays are written about 
exactly the same subject, and at first 
glance appear to treat it in practically 
the same manner, yet the difference 
between them is striking. Eugene Walter 
laid on his colors in broad, bold sweeps 
of the brush; while Pinero’s work is 
suave, much more subtle. 

“In the American’s work you feel 
that the people themselves work out 
their own lives and are the masters of 
their own fates, moving and speaking 
and weaving their fortunes before you 
in the broad light of day, while the 
Englishman makes you feel that no 
matter what they do, there is behind 
things, somewhere, a fate that drives 
and compels, that will do evil to this one 
and rain fortune on that one willy nilly; 
that with all their individuality, people 
are but. marionettes controlled by a 
power greater than themselves. The 
old Greek idea of fatality as expressed 
in their dramas, and which is found so 
frequently in Shakespeare, seems to exist 
still in the spirit of the work of the 
European dramatists. In Maeterlinck, 
of course, it is ever present, like. an 
alluring mystery behind the scenes, a 
tyrant whose power makes the struggles 
of the little humans in its grasp strangely 
and pathetically tragic.” 

Miss Rockwell smiled. 

“T am afraid I am getting on the sub- 
ject of one of my hobbies; I love to talk 
about plays, you know,” said she. 

Somewhere towards the latter part 
of the past century, the expression 
“blue stocking” as descriptive of a 
woman with an intellect, went out of 
existence. Nowadays, when a man meets 
a young woman who is beautiful, ac- 
complished, and interested in the thi 

worth while—the things of the intellact 
—he feels that she is, like Miss Radk- 
well, charming. 
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OPERA HOUSE DAUGHTER 


MRS. ARNOLD DALY AND HER LITTLE 








ABROAD WITH A MANAGER 


Durine his trip abroad this spring in search of imported talent for 
American production, Morris Gest, of the theatrical producing firm of 
Comstock & Gest of New York, met many prominent personages of 
both the European and American theatres. With him, on the Maure- 
tania and at the Grand Prix races were many people influential in the 
American world of entertainment. Among*them were Henry Russell, 
managing director of the Boston Opera House, Mrs. Arnold Daly and 
her little daughter, Jack Welch, Edna Wallace Hopper, Mrs. Daisy 
Humphrey and Miss Anna Held. 

It was during this stay in Europe that Mr. Gest- formulated and 
completed his arrangements for securing Polaire, Lady Constance 
Stewart-Richardson and Gertrude Hoffman for an all-star American 
tour this winter. 
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ABOVE ARE TWO SNAPSHOTS. TAKEN AT THE GRAND PRIX. AT THE LEFT ARE JACK WELCH, 
EDNA WALLACE HOPPER AND DAISY HUMPHREY. AT THE RIGHT ARE ANNA HELD'S FRIEND 
TRIXIE AND MISS HELD HERSELF. BELOW IS A SHIPBOARD GLIMPSE OF MORRIS GEST - 
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THE LEO 
DITRICHSTEIN KISS 


| yv~ \ONSTANCE MORRIS’ short 
| R story, ‘‘What Do Stage Kisses 
Mean, Anyway,” in the Sep- 
tember GREEN Book, attracted wide 
attention. In the story, a young actress’ 
life was wrecked by her habit of looking 
upon kisses as no more than handshakes. 
“When, in enacting a réle, an actress 
kisses the man acting opposite, it means 
nothing’,” she said, when the man she 
loved remonstrated. ‘‘It means nothing 
more for me off the stage.” 

No sooner had the story appeared 
than the furore began. ‘‘That’s all 
very well in fiction, but it doesn’t hold 
in life—stage life,’’ said the critics. 

Well, here is an article composed of 
a symposium of views from the most 
famous kissers on our stage to-day. 
WILLLETTE KERSHAW The subject is discussed by actresses 
AND EDWARD ELLIS IN“‘ANY NIGHT” Who have been kissed often, and by 
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WHAT DO STAGE KISSES MEAN, ANYWAY? 


actors who have kissed 
much. The stage 
kiss is “no 
more than 
a_hand- 
shake,” 
as 








Julia 
Sander- 
son says. 
“No more 
than a tooth 
to the dentist,” 
as De Wolf Hopper 
declares. 

Doris Keane, whose per- 
formance in “Romance” Fro 
has stirred many, insists 
that kissing on the stage 
has no “after effect.” 

“The stage kiss is per- 
fectly impersonal, because if it were 
otherwise the effect would be spoiled 
by a blurring of the characterization. If 
the kiss were personal, instead of im- 
personal, the individuality of the players 
would be so introduced as to destroy 
their efforts at impersonation. 

“T can conceive of nothing more 
difficult than to play a romantic scene, 
involving a kiss, with a man for whom 
one naturally has a romantic affection. 
Under such circumstances the personal 
relations would be so poignant that it 


















EE mere sympathy is a 
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hman world of love. If two peo- 
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would be impossible to 
sustain the char- 
acterization. 

“Of course, 
to give an 
effec- 
tive 


kiss 
on the 
stage, 
one must 
be to a degree 

sympathy 








A 
in 






SS 
with the man, but 


- very different thing in the 


ple were actually in love 
they would be self-con- 
scious. It is the very fact of 
the loss of individuality 
that makes possible that complete aban- 
don which moves the audience. 

“It is an old convention of the stage, 
which I have seen exemplified by Ma- 
dame Bernhardt, to avoid actually kiss- 
ing the lips by interposing the hand, the 
arm, or the cheek. But I cannot imagine 
an effective kiss given in this manner, 
because the unreality would be too ap- 
parent. 

“‘T remember once playing a part and 
being pricked every night for weéeks:by 
a pin in the arm of a chair; yet I could 
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not remember after the performances 
were over to speak about that pin to 
avoid my discomfiture. The stage kiss is 
just the same. It is something that 
happens and vanishes in lightning ret- 
rospect. 

“As I look back on my list of réles, 
it seems that I have not had what one 
might call a kissing career. In fact, the 
kiss in the third act of ‘Romance’ is 
far the longest in duration of any in my 
experience.” 

Julia Sanderson, comic opera ingénue, 
finds the stage kiss a “handshake.” 

‘“‘T have been on the stage, you know, 
ever since I was a child. Consequently 
I have had all sorts of stage kisses—the 
paternal kind, the lover-like kind and— 
oh, every kind. But really, they are all 
very much alike to me—just bits of 
‘business’ like anything else one has 
to do on the stage. 

“For instance, the kiss with Mr. 
Brian, which I did in ‘The Siren,’ was 
just a part of the dance, and 
it was just like anything 
else in the dance. 

“‘T don’t mean to 
say that some stage 
kisses are not 
pleasanter than 
others—it is pleas- 
anter to touch some 
people than it is 
others. But that . 
is all it really is, 
just a touch— 
really noth- 
ing more 
than a 
hand- 
shake.” 
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Donald Brian also remembers this 
incident in ‘‘The Siren.” 

“A Boston reporter who had seen me 
in my dance with Miss Sanderson once 
annoyed me considerably, and amused 
me a little,’ he said, ““‘by asking me if 
I really was as much in love with Miss 
Sanderson as I seemed to be on the 
stage. Of course, he probably didn’t 
know that I am married—very happily 
married—and that my feeling for Miss 
Sanderson was only one of friendship 
and good fellowship. 

“As to the kiss, that was, like any 
other kiss I have ever given or received 
on the stage, just an incident of the 
play—a bit of ‘business,’ you know, just 
as if I had to hand an actress a book or 
pick up a handkerchief or do anything 
else of that sort. That’s all that stage 
kisses mean to most actors and ac- 
tresses.” 

Effie Shannon writes an exceedingly 
frank confession about “‘The Kiss of 
Love.” She takes as ‘an 
example the part she 
has been playing in 
“Years of Discre- 
tion.” 

“There is only one 
way to get a woman 
to do anything 
under the 
su n, 
and 
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MARY BOLAND AND JOHN DREW IN THE KISSING SCENE IN “ SMITH” 
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that is with kisses. Of Mrs. Howard in ‘Years of 
Discretion,’ one of the other characters says: 
‘There is but one way to keep a woman’s 
mouth shut: that is with kisses.’ I have carried 
the idea a step further, because I believe it 
should be. Mrs. Howard in the play goes through 
one delirious series of intoxicat- 
ing kisses. She is kissed by 
four different men, but it is 
the fourth man who finally 
wins her. It is so in real 
life. The last kiss, you 
know, has an unusual 
advantage.”’ 

Mary Pickford, who 
appeared in “A Good 
Little Devil,” insists that 

in her performance she en- 
joyed the rarest stage kiss of 
her career. 

“One does not have to 
be on the stage very long 
in order to have many 
experiences in stage kisses. 
Once I had a very small part ina 
play where I received several 
varieties of kiss. First I was a 
small child and had to submit 
to the caresses of my parents. In 
the next act I had grown up, 
and was wearing long dresses, 
and of course I had a beau. 
Naturally, he kissed me. In 
the next act I became en- 
gaged to the beau and when 
I told my grandfather about 
it, of course I won a kiss from 
him, along with the remain- 
der of my kissing family. 

“Tn ‘A Good Little Devil,’ 
when little Charlie, in the 
beautiful old garden, presses 
his lips to mine, it is the 
first time I have ever re- 
ceived a: schoolboy kiss, and 
the first time I have ever 
given a schoolgirl kiss on 
the stage. But it is all just 
a part of the play.” 

William Courtenay, 
whose career as a leading 
man has made him con- 
spicuous in stage kissing, 
writes: 

“Of all the,stage kisses 
in my career, the most to 


THE EFFIE 
SHANNON KISS 
IN ‘‘YEARS OF 
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be remembered were those in ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac.’ I played Christian to the Cyrano 




















of Richard Mansfield. Of course, you THE 
remember the moment when Chris- ae oa KISS 


tian climbs the balcony and kisses 
Roxanne, as the result of the love- 
making which has been done for 
him by Cyrano. That kiss was made 
especially potent because of the ex- 
traordinary situation which evolved 
it. 

“In giving a stage kiss, the lips are 
placed in the same way as in 
giving a genuine kiss, but , 
the stage kiss is real only 
in the same sense as you 
choke a man to death 
on the stage, without 
really killing him. One 
goes through many of 
the sensations of choking 
a man to death, but one 
does not actually take life. 
The kiss in the third act of 
‘Romance’ is necessarily pro- 
longed, and I have distinct | 
recollections of the famous kiss 
at the end of the third act of 
‘Iris.’ The distinction I ven- 
ture to make is this—that all 
of these kisses were sincere 
with only momentary sincerity.” 

Leo Ditrichstein, the versatile 
author-actor, writes: 

“Of all the kisses an actor is 
called upon to bestow during the 
course of his stage life, perhaps the 
most disagreeable is the deceptive, 
guileful, lying caress he puts upon the 
lips of the woman whom God hath in 
the exigencies of the drama joined him 
to. A kiss of this kind is no easy thing 
for an actor to do well. If he is a 
conscientious artist, he feels it in- 
cumbent upon him to portray his 
perfunctoriness to the audience and 
to conceal it from the woman he is 
kissing. Such a kiss as this I am obliged 
to deliver in the first act of ‘The Con- 
cert.’ 

‘Perhaps you think it is easier to do it 
on the stage than it would be in real life? 
You are mistaken. In real life, you are 
usually alone, with nobody but your wife | 
and God te witness your perfidy. But on | 
the stage, when you deliver a kiss of that 
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kind, you have assembled on the 
other side of the footlights a 
whole world watching 
you, and incidental- 
ly criticising 
your acting 
of the part 
if you 
don’t 










































when I 
kissed 
McCutch- 
eon. 
“The main 
idea of a stage 
kiss is to be as 
real as possible in 
order to make the 
public think you are 
in dead earnest—and 
to make it so for the 
time being. I never kiss 
at rehearsals—only at the 
dress rehearsal, which 
is practically a per- 
formance. 





EMMA 
DUNN AND 

EMMETT COR- 
RIGAN IN ‘‘ THE 
GOVERNOR'S LADY’ 


do it convincingly.” 

The comic-opera kiss, 
as done by Miss Cecil 
Cunningham in ‘The Pink 
Lady,” is thus epitomized by 
her: 

“There are various kinds of stage 
kisses. There were two kinds in ‘The Pink , 
Lady.’ The first kiss I gave to Tom Waters. First 
we did the Kiss Waltz together, and when he was 
sitting in a chair and I held his hands behind his 
back I’kissed him on the mouth. Waters played the 
part of a perfectly good old ‘antique dealer, and 
the purpose of the kiss was to wake him up and 
make known that he was alive. This was not a 
reciprocal kiss. The reciprocal kiss was illustrated 





ALBERT BRUNING AND FRANCES 
STARR IN “THE CASE OF BECKY” 
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“A kiss which is given without 
apparent enthusiasm would fail 
with the audience, and the 
kiss always means more 
when the woman seems to 
invite it.” 

A. E. Anson, the 
English actor, who 
has been appear- 
ing in “‘Romance,”’ 
says: 

“The one stage 
kiss which I re- 
member _ before 
and above = all 
others is the first 
kiss in ‘Nan,’ a 
piece which [I 
played in in Lon- 

a 








Photo- 


don and ap- 
peared in here 
with Constance 
Collier. I think this 
was possibly the long- 
est kiss ever given on 
the stage. It might be de- 
scribed as a reiterated kiss or 
a kiss-as-you-talk, because we 
went on talking and kissing at the 
same time. 
“It is nonsense to say that you have 
to be in any special sympathy with a 
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woman who is playing opposite to you = yackay AND 
to give an effective stage kiss. For atma BELWIN IN 


‘“THE FIVE FRANKFORTERS ” 


weeks [I have 
made the 
most 

violent 

stage 


GEORGE 

MAC FARLANE 
AND CECIL CUN- 
NINGHAM IN 
‘TOLANTHE”’ 




































love to a woman whose throat I should 
have liked to cut. 

“The stage kiss is merely a physical 
evidence of an emotional state. If I 
had any real feeling for the woman I 
was kissing on the stage, I think that 
the result would be embarrassment and 
that the kiss, instead of being effective, 
would be unsatisfactory.” 

Frances Starr insists that the “‘father- 
ly kiss” is the most difficult on the stage. 

“One hears a great deal about 
mothers’ kisses, to say nothing of other 
kisses which are not for mother, bu’ 
thus far both poet and painter have 
neglected to celebrate the beauty and 
dignity, yes, and the sweetness of the 
father’s kiss. / 

“‘On the stage there has been a particu- 
lar inattention to the father’s kiss— 
so much so, that when I began rehears- 
ing ‘The Case of Becky,’ one of the 
first things David Belasco impressed 
upon me was the necessity of my giving 
special study to the scene in which 
Dorothy gives her long lost father a 
first kiss. It was necessary, he told me, 
to make that kiss signify all the tender- 
ness and pent-up feeling of a young girl 
who had never before known her 
father. This stage kiss has been, I am 
frank to say, the most difficult kiss I 
ever had to learn. 

“How did I learn it? Perhaps it may 
interest you to know. I learned it from 
nature. I haunted railway stations dur- 
ing the summer and watched young 
schoolgirls greeting their fathers as 
they got off the train. I haunted the 
steamship piers—all places where I 
could study and observe this particular 
kind of a kiss.” 

George MacFarlane declares that 
the stage kiss “‘must be sincere for the 
moment:” 

“Tf one is going to play a part well 
one has to be sincere, and if one is go- 
ing to give a stage kiss effectively it is 
necessary to be sincere in that for the 
moment. If I am supposed to be in love 
with a woman, according to the de- 
mands of a part which I am playing, I 
am in love with her—for the time being. 

“If my part requires me to cry, I 
really try to cry; if my part requires me 
to kiss, I do my best to kiss. Any kind of 
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fake kiss, however artistically the de- 
ception may be practiced, can be .de- 
tected by the audience. However, I 
never give the kiss in any play at any 
rehearsal, except the final dress re- 
hearsal, when I do it just to ‘set it’ like 
any other piece of ‘business.’ 

“Of course, I have given a good many 
stage kisses in my time, but it is a curi- 
ous fact that there are very few amorous 
osculations in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. There is no actual kiss for me in 
‘Tolanthe’ and I admit that I always 
fight shy of them if they can be avoided. 
As the Major General in ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance’ I had to kiss my daughters, 
but that was only parental in spirit. 
Yet, one can never foretell the future!’’ 

John Drew, declaring that it has been | 
too long since he was in the “callow 
condition,” sums up the whole situa- 
tion in a firm belief that “there never 
was anything real in stage kisses.” He 


ys: 

“T have been on the stage a few years 
—well, quite a few years—and if I 
started in just to give a list of the stage 
kisses I have had, it would be too long 
for publication. I am not much of a 
statistician, therefore I don’t know how 
many plays I have been in; but I think 
that practically in every one of them I 
have kissed somebody at least once and 
in some of them I have kissed a great 
many more than that. Maybe when a 
young fellow starts out as an actor and 
he gets a chance to kiss a really pretty 
girl in the course of the play, he enjoys 
it. I don’t know. 

“Kissing on the stage is just like 
doing anything else there, after a while. 
In most cases it is only make-believe. 
Sometimes you don’t even kiss the girl 
at all. You just get your faces in such a 
position that the audience thinks you 
do. The passion and the fervor in most 
stage kisses is put into the public eye 
by the press-agent. 

“In my play ‘Smith,’ I asked Miss 
Boland to give me a kiss, and she, being a 
sensible girl, remarking that she didn’t 
think a kiss more or less did any harm, 
held up her cheek just as a matter of 
course, and I kissed her. All stage kisses 
are very much like that. They are just ‘a 
matter of course.’ ”’ 






















By 


iz |HE average American’s com- 
|T | posite conception of great 
t=) erudition: a knowledge of 
who Nietzsche was, a subscription to the 
Atlantic Monthly, a frequent and pro- 
found employment of the word ‘‘tech- 
nique,” an artistic acquaintanceship 
with the Venus di Milo and Gounod’s 
“Faust,” a broad forehead, a belief that 
Pinero is the greatest living British 
dramatist and Hauptmann the greatest 
living German dramatist, a disapproval 
of all forms of humorous writing, the 
friendship of a lawyer, the ownership of 
complete sets of the works of Charles 
Dickens, Shakespeare, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and F. Marion Crawford, an 
unfatigued attendance upon ‘Peer 
Gynt,” membership in a Drama League 
and—a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles. 

The average American’s (and this 
includes dramatic critics) conception 
of “bright lines” in a play: (1) “Ishea 
newspaper man?” ‘‘ No, he works on the 
London Times.’ (2) ‘What are those 
red and green lights about a mile off 
starboard?”” ‘‘Must be a_ taxicab.” 
(3) “What is that you’re playing?” 
“The piano.” (4) “Why don’t you 
brush your hair?”’ ‘‘Which one?” (5) 
“Are you a Methodist?” “No, I’m a 
~ Democrat.” 

I shall not to-day concern myself with 
the first of these problems—the average 
American’s idea of buxom erudition. 
For a sufficient theatrical elaboration of 
this juicy point, let me recommend to 
you a brief dip into the following sample 
bibliography (standard): 
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GEORGE 
JEAN 
NATHAN 


“As a Man Thinks”— 

Augustus Thomas. 
“The Witching Hour"— 

Augustus Thomas. 
“The Return of Peter Grimm”~ 


David Belasco. 
“The Case of Becky "—~ 
Edward J. Locke. 
“The Terrible Meek”— 
Charles Rann Kennedy. 
“The Necessary Evil’ — 
Charles Rann Kennedy. 
“The New Sin”— 
; ; B. McDonald Hastings. 
“The Melting Pot” — 


“The New Religion "— : . 
srael Zangwill. 
“The War God”— 


Israel Zangwill. 

“The Faith Healer” — 
William Vaughn Moody. 

“*In the Vanguard""— 
Katrina Trask. 


Israel Zangwill. 


My preliminary lecture to-day will be 
on the second problem—the ‘bright 
line.”” Day. after day during the theat- 
rical seasons of the last five or six years, 
I have been confronted synchronically 
with the oatmeal, by newspaper criti- 
cisms of divers pieces (musical and 
otherwise) which say that ‘“‘while the 
play is weak, the author must be given 
credit for his bright lines.’”’ And then, 
on such occasions as I have managed 
to get enough time off from my dra- 
matic-critical duties to go to the theatre, 
I have been confronted at the plays so 
commented upon in the daily journals 
by such “‘ bright lines’”’ as the following— 
I quote exactly from the pieces that 
have been praised for their “bright 
lines:” 
























~ 





















id 





I 


I like dogs too: but I like children better! 
All the selfish women have pet dogs. 
They’re afraid to have children. I’ve 
watched them. A dog is very well; but he 
can’t talk to ye and comfort 9 and cry 
to ye and laugh to ye as a child can. Sure, 
he couldn’t be President of the United 
States—but if ye had a baby he might 
grow up to it!” ‘i 


Culture is merely a matter of nutrition. 


III 


“This handsome and affectionate gentle- 
man I have seen you with—he is your 
husband, of course?” ‘ 

“Husband! Certainly not! He is my 
friend!” ry 


Letty: Ring the bell; don’t call the butler! 
CHARLEY: But I’ve got a voice! 


Vv 
“Wait till I catch her and take her to 
headquarters—”’ 
“You couldn’t catch your own foot!” 


VI 

“We're going to cultivate you, to make 
aman of you.” 

“‘A man of me? A monkey of me what 
says ‘parley-vous, parley-vous!’ A man of 
me! Them cock-eyed philosophers? Makin’ 
a man of me? I’m making a man of them. 
They’re getting their bread oe me. 
I’m showin’ them how to use their brains, 
Yes, I aint got no Schopenhauser educa- 
tion, but me instincts can learn them. 
Why, they aint got no use for Love, 
Marriage, Home, Mother, Kids—what 
use is their books?” 


Well, well—maybe these are ‘‘bright 
lines.” This “bright lines” thing has 
arrived at a point where I confess myself 
absurdly confused. I used to think that 
“bright lines’’ meant such lines as Wells’ 
“Only a proven saint should marry a 
girl wife—and his motives might be 
misunderstood;”” as Shaw’s ‘The 
assassin Czolgosz made President 
McKinley a hero by assassinating him; 
the United States of America made 
Czolgosz a hero by the same process;” 
as Wilde’s “Nothing is so fatal to per- 
sonality as deliberation,” or as Harry 
Mencken’s “The devil—a man with a 
woman’s soul,’? and “The test of all 
truth is ridicule,””—but evidently I have 
been in error. Only this last summer, 
across the seas in London, I sat upon a 
play called ‘‘The Chaperon,” a watery 
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and superfluous show, and, sitting, was 
at the poverty of its dialogic 
humor. And behold! The very next day 
I read in a British and yet respectable 
journal a eulogy of the following five 
“exceedingly bright lines” from the 
piece: 
i 
You don’t understand women. I never 
met anyone that did. 
II 
Arguing with a woman is never an 
good. It’s like going into a shower ba 
with an umbrella. 
Ill 
You know what a certain place is paved 
with—only from hearsay. 
IV 
Look at the rain, how it’s coming down. 
Well, you wouldn’t exvect it to go up. 
V 
a gyi is like gathering mush- 
rooms—the only way to find whether 
you've got poison is to swallow it. 


Well, well—maybe so, maybe so! But 
such things as Elbert Hubbard’s 
“‘Heaven—the Coney Island of the 
Christian imagination;” my close friend 
Owen Hatteras’ ‘“‘The Empress Jose- 
phine—caviar to the General;” the 
latter’s ‘‘The verdict of the jury is the 
verdict of that juror who most needs a 
bath;”’ such a line as “What egotists 
men are who marry only one woman— 
what selfishness they show in regard to 
the happiness of others,’ from the play 
“Tnconstant George;’’ or such lines as 
were flashed forth in Barry’s “Up- 
start,” in the Howard-Mizner ‘Only 
Law,” or such as make up ‘General 
John Regan’—these seem to massage 
my dull reason more dulcetly. 

The question, however, is: Will the 
American theatre-going contingent? 
tolerate such wit on its stages? In several 
spectacular instances, a couple of which 
have been quoted, the American theatre- 
going contingent? has definitely in- 
dicated that it will not. It is, indeed, an 
axiom fond to the hearts of the theat- 
rical inner circle that ‘‘a smile play wont 
go in this country ’’—which, translated, 
means that native audiences must: be 


1Includes dramatic critics. 
2Includes dramatic critics, 
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made always to laugh from the stomach, 
never from the brain or from a well- 
grounded and practiced and gentleman- 
ly conception of humor. 

Speaking of “‘bright lines,” it occurs 
to me, digging in my files of other days, 
that four years ago I pointed out with 
insolent bravado that Arnold Bennett, 
in much of his striving for Britishly 
ironic humor, accomplished little more 
than a weak imitation of Bernard Shaw. 
My comment was met with a hot and 
vociferous volley of complaints and 
objections freely interspersed with oaths, 
the conventional adjective “‘silly” and 
the conventional noun ‘“damphool.”’ 
To this jury that then so finally settled 
the case, let me present the five following 
passages from Bennett’s latest play, 
“The Great Adventure,”’ shortly to be 
seen in this country under the direction 
of Winthrop Ames: 


I 


“So it’s true Mr. Carve never comes to 
England?”’ 

“Why should he come to England? 
He isn’t a portrait painter! It’s true he 
owns this house, but surely that isn’t 
sufficient excuse for living in a place like 
England!” 
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II 
“His estate will come out at about a 
couple of hundred thousand, and he’s left 
it practically all for an International 
Gallery of Modern Art in London. ..-. 
Works by R. A.’s and A. R. A.’s are 
absolutely barred.” 


III 


“The dignity of Westminster Abbe 
is involved in this case, and nothing in alt 
England is more sacred to us than West- 
minster Abbey. One has only to pronounce 
the words ‘the Abbey’ to realize that. It 
is impossible to contemplate with equanim- 
ity the prospect of Westminster Abbey and 
its solemnities being given up to the tender 
mercy of the evening papers and a joking 
judge surrounded by millinery. Such an 
exhibition would be unseemly. It would 
soil our national existence.” 
‘How English!” 


IV 


“But, do you reckon this policy of hush- 
ing up things ever does any good?” 

““My dear sir, it is the cornerstone of 
England’s greatness. It is the policy that 
has made her what she is!” 


V 


“That will only be another proof that 
the name of the island is England. It will 
be telegraphed to the Continent that, ia 
order to prove to herself that she p 
a great artist, England had to arrest him 
for bigamy and shove him into prison. 
Characteristic! Characteristic!” 





[me eNE,. BUT 
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Ir is the invariable contention of 
American theatrical managers that a 
dramatic critic is in no position to 
appraise a new play unless he sit through 
it to its conclusion. In proof of the jus- 
tice of this contention, I quote, word for 
word, the principal climax from one of 
the biggest of last year’s dramatic suc- 
cesses—omitting only the names of the 
characters. 


SHE (shrinking from him): No, never— 
never! Rather would I die! 

HE (thickly): You wont? All right! (He 
starts for her.) 

"  §$HE: Stop! (Pause. They are both 
breathing deeply. From quite near by is 
heard the first note of the midnight bell. The 
full, deep tones strike solemnly and slowly 
up to four. Then as it continues, the sound 
= J men's voices ts heard from far away, 
gradually growing nearer. They are playing 





and singing the old Lutheran hymn, ‘Ein 
feste Burg.’’ As he hears them, he gradually 
straightens and his old look and manner 
come back to him. He goes rather unsteadily 
to the window and opens it. The hymn grows 
louder and louder. Other bells have begun to 
strike—some close, some far away. He stands 
for a moment looking out, then turns to her, 
passing his hand over his forehead as one 
recovering from a dream. She looks at him in 
an agony of silent appeal.) 


Eliminating from the problem the 
name of Charles Rann Kennedy, on the 
clear ground of the use of the contrac- 
tion “wont” for “will not,’ is there one 
even partly hardened theatre-goer in 
America who is not able, from this 
meager but typical excerpt, to announce 
not only the name of the author of this 
play, but the general caliber of the play 
as well? 
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In H. V. Esmonp’s comedy, ‘Eliza 
Comes to Stay,” an antique and hyper- 
doughy, if well-written, British theat- 
rical paté that is to be shown in our own 
kingdom during the coming season by 
Charles Frohman, there is one scene, at 
the close of the second act, that has in it 
a sufficient quantity of freshness to make 
a heralding of it readable. A young 
bachelor, upon the death of a close and 
dear friend in a far away country, is 
urged by letter from the man’s deathbed 
to take charge of “‘his little girl.”” There 
is nothing for the bachelor to do but 
wait until the little girl arrives, which 
patiently and not unwillingly he does— 
installing in his quarters a lot of toys 
with which the child may, on her arrival, 
amuse herself. The child presently 
appears—a wretched, frowsy, shiftless, 
homely, slovenly drab of a maid of some 
twenty years or so. 

The bachelor, willy-nilly, has to put 
up with her, as well as put her up. 
Engaged to a beautifully upholstered 
actress, the bachelor subsequently, as 
days go on, becomes conscious of the 
fact that the unwelcome stranger is 
beginning to primp and powder and 
“do up”’ her faded brown hair and make 
eyes in his direction, all unmistakable 


tokens that she has begun to fall in love 
with him and is even now actively 
engaged in an effort to wean him away 
from his beauteous theatrical fiancée. 
The latter observes the crude mach- 
inations of the girl as well, and looks on 
them with good natured tolerance and 
kindly disdain. The girl, writhing under 
the woman’s attitude, becomes suddenly 
aflame with indignation, anger, jealousy 
at this other and vastly more splendid 
female who seems to be winning the 
fight against her. In the presence of the 
bachelor, she faces her—her eyes shoot- 
ing fire—and calls her “imitation 
false.”? She takes a step toward the 
bachelor. ‘‘ There aint a real thing about 
her. She’s fooled you! And I’ll prove it 
to you! Here—I’ll take down my hair.” 
(She does so—it falls to her shoulders.) 
‘My hair, even if it aint so beautiful, 
is reall Look at hers—is that real?” (To 
the actress:) “‘I dare you! Take yours 
down and let him see! I dare you!” 
There is a brief pause. 
Then, the actress, quietly: ‘‘Why, you 
are very foolish, but—I’m willing.” 
And she lets fall over her shoulders 
and halfway to the ground a thick, soft, 
wonderful tangle of very real and very 
lovely bronze tresses. 





O F 
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Wuen “Alias Jimmy Valentine” 
was done into French and placed 
in rehearsal a year or so ago in Paris, the 
Gallic producers—as the days of the 
preliminary pacing went on—became 
more and more deeply perplexed over 
the perfectly apparent failure of the 
climacteric safebreaking scene in the 
last act to register anything more 
thrilling in the spectator than a bounc- 
ing desire to go to sleep. Fully apprised 
of the fact that this scene had been 
responsible to a large extent for the 
spinal effectiveness of the play in Ameri- 
ca, the head-scratching messieurs, 
puzzled and alarmed over the tameness 
of the scene as it disclosed itself to them 
in rehearsal, sought out Hugh Ford, who 


had staged the piece in the United 
States and who chanced at the time to 
be in the Land of the Poulette de Luxe, 
and besought him to come to the play- 
house and smell out the mystery for 
them. 

Ford negotiated a oui-oui, and to the 
playhouse went. Here, in part, is the 
scene as he discovered it had been 
translated by the gallant adapters. (In 
the scene, you will recall, the blind- 
folded Jimmy, with an old crony of his 
crook days, seeks to open a huge safe 
by feeling out the combination in order 
that he may rescue from imminent 
death a child who has accidentally 
been imprisoned in the cage of solid 
steel.) 
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mummy: A match, Monsieur. 

‘RED” JocELYN: Un moment, Monsieur 
Valentine, un moment. (Taking out a match 
and Striking it deliberately.) Voilal 

Jimmy: Merci, Monsieur. (As match 
goes out) Ohé! That is bad luck. Try 
again, mon cher monsieur. 

Jocetyn: Another match, s'il vous 


plait! 

Rep (following first ‘‘business:"’) Here, 
Monsieur, is another match. Let us hope 
that this time it will remain lighted, n’est 
ce pas? 

jimmy: Merci bien, Monsieur; merci bien. 


And so it went—merci on merci. The 
quality of merci was indeed strained. 
Ford grabbed the manuscript. In two 
minutes he had Eberhard-Fabered all 
the Gallic politeness out of the scene. 
“ Now,” he said, ‘‘get busy.” And then, 
of course, the scene proceeded to play 
itself as in its days at Wallack’s. 
“Trés curieux! Merveilleux!’’ ruminated 
the French producers. ‘“‘Who would 
have thought of it! But then—but then 
you Americans are so funny!” 

Speaking of native plays done abroad, 
it may or may not be interesting to note 
in passing that when Edwin Milton 
Royle’s ‘‘The Squaw Man’”’ was trans- 
lated into German and produced in 
Cologne, all the cowboys were made to 
make up like Buffalo Bill, with flowing 
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mustaches, goatees and much medal on 
the breast. In the saloon scene, they 
drank not whisky, but big Seidels of 
beer. And the squaw heroine of the play, 
personified by a large blonde Teutonese 
who tipped the scales at two hundred, 
sang, in place of the Indian melody sug- 
gested in the ’script by the author, a 
German folk-song. 

How odd are these foreigners and their 
conceptions of America and Americans. 
How different from us! We know that 
all Frenchmen are degenerate absinthe 
wallowers, purveyors of smutty anec- 
dotes, waxy of mustache, of lady-like 
waists, of the custom of fighting with the 
feet, of the habit of committing liaisons 
on every street corner, neurotically 
effeminate. We know that all Germans 
are fat, carnivorous and relentless mas- 
ticators of exotic Wursts, eternal beer 
swillers—that they are all engaged in 
conducting butcher shops, saloons or 
delicatessen stores, that they think of 
nothing but invading France, that their 
women are all.exceedingly adipose and 
of the general facial and physical con- 
tour of servant girls, and that their 
stages are given over to drama of the 
Weber and Fields species. We know. 
You can’t fool us! 
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A common expression, ‘‘To the King’s 
taste!’’ We use it, in one form or 
another and in many connections—all of 
us—often. Food impresses our palate. 
“Ah, to the King’s taste!’’ we exclaim. 
A wine agreeably caresses our tonsils. 
“Um, to the King’s taste!”’ say we. I, 
for one, have long speculated on just 
what the King’s taste was. The King’s 
taste in food and drink, I confess, hasn’t 
bothered me. That the King may cherish 
cuissob de Chevreuil sauce poivrade, 
cimbales de niocchi truffé and casseroles 
d’abricots diplomate with gdteaux Luc- 
quois, has been counterbalanced by my 
own infinitely more connoisseurish ad- 
miration for hamburg steak with onions, 
pork chops with thick brown gravy and 
cheese pie. That the King smacks his 
royal lips after an inhalation of Perier 
Jouet Reserve, Johannisberger Blue 


Seal 1862 or Malmsey is nothing to me. 
I somehow prefer to go in for the hops. 
It is rather the King’s tastes in other 

directions that have besieged my atten- 
tion and interest. In drama, for instance. 
What does “‘the King’s taste’’ in drama 
signify? What does it mean? While in 
London a couple of months ago, I set 
about finding out. And, as a solution of 
the thing, I present herewith a list of the 
twelve plays upon which the King of 
Great Britain publicly consented to 
visit his presence during the theatrical 
season of 1912-13: : 

1. ‘‘ Milestones” (Royalty Theatre). 

2. “Bella Donna” (St. James’s 
Theatre). 

3. “Jelf’s’”? (Wyndham’s Theatre). 

4. Kinemacolor pictures (Scala 
Theatre). 

5. Vaudeville (Palace Music Hall). 
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6. ‘Find the Woman” (Garrick 
Theatre). 
7. “Gypsy Love”’ (Daly’s Theatre). 
8. “Princess Caprice” (Shaftesbury 
7. 
9. “Ready Money” (New Theatre). 
10. “The Turning Point” (St. 
James’ Theatre). 
11. “The Glad Eye” (Strand 
Theatre). 
12. ‘‘ Drake” (His Majesty’s Theatre). 
“Find the Woman” was Charles 
Klein’s crude “The Third Degree;’ 
“The Turning Point’? Kistemaeckers’ 
torpid ‘‘La Flambée,” done in America 
under the title of “The Spy;’’ and ‘‘The 
Glad Eye” was the decrepit farce that 
was shown in this country a couple of 
years ago under the name of “The 
Zebra.” Here, then, is “the King’s 
taste.’”? Moving pictures, vaudeville, a 
couple of perfectly usual music shows, a 
play like ‘‘Jelf’s”—a sad specimen; a 
play like ‘‘Bella Donna”—a _ sadder; 
and only “Milestones” and “Ready 
Money” as semi _ counter-irritants. 
(‘‘Drake’”’ I exempt. I haven’t seen it. 
ony tell me it is a spectacular hallelu- 
jah. 
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Here, then, is ‘‘the King’s taste!’’ 
And all this time the records show that 
there were playing in London such 
things evidently not to the King’s taste 
as the ‘‘Alcestis” of Euripides, the 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion”’ 
of Shaw, the “Double Game” of 
Maurice Baring, the ‘‘Easiest Way” of 
Eugene Walter, the ‘‘Eldest Son” of 
John Galsworthy, the “‘Fanny’s First 
Play” of Shaw, Sir Herbert Tree’s 
revival of “Julius Cesar,” the ‘‘ Liebe- 
lei’? of Arthur Schnitzler, the “Lonely 
Lives”’ of Hauptmann, the ‘‘ Fairy Tale” 
(“Das Marchen”’) of Schnitzler, the 
“Mary Magdalene”’ of Maeterlinck, the 
‘Maurice Harte” of T. C. Murray, the 
‘“‘Gdipus Rex”’ of Sophocles, the Comyns 
Carr version of ‘‘Oliver Twist,’’ ‘‘The 
Pigeon” by Galsworthy, the ‘“ Ruther- 
ford and Son” of K.G. Sowerby, the 
“Seagull” of Anton Tchekhof, the 
“Thérése Raquin” of Zola, the “Ty- 
phoon” of Lengyel, the “Visite de 
Noces” of Dumas jils—even the “Voy- 
sey Inheritance” of Barker, and the 
“Younger Generation’’ of Houghton. 
Also “Ben Hur.” 
I wonder how the King missed that! 





























Joseph Kilgour’s Novel— 
“The Seventh Man” 


A story of Alaskan adventure 
and of theatrical life, by 


JOSEPH KILGOUR 


Synopsis: Charlotte Arden, rich and beautiful, finances a theatrical company 
managed by Edward Howard, conceited actor. They go to Camp Glacier, Alaska, 
because Miss Arden wants to warn Red (Tom) Murphy, apparently a miner, that 
Fredericks, a Seattle detective, is watching her to catch Murphy on a criminal charge. 
Murphy's partner, Humble Hank Arnold (The Seventh Man), helps Murphy to force 
a confession from Dope Chester exonerating Murphy. Chester is with the troupe. 
Then the two partners get the miners to run the company back, Hank accompanying 
them. Charlotte refuses to see Murphy. Hank’s repeated refusals to explain to 
Howard why he has usurped practically the entire charge of the company results in Hank 
buying Howard out—to the latter’s surprise. Chester rejoins the company at the same 
time a letter comes from Murphy saying he cannot return to the U. S. because the 
Kootenai Indian (Chester) had stolen back the confession. Hank learns that Chester 
has the paper and plots to get the Indian back to Alaska so Murphy can recover it. 
Hank also learns that the Indian is in communication with the detective. Hank lets 
Chester overhear him say that Murphy has made a rich gold strike, and the Indian 
takes the bait. Arnold starts for Alaska ahead of him, leaving the company in Howard's 
charge. He tells Charlotte he will bring Tom back to her ‘‘with clean hands,”’ but 






she answers passionately, ‘‘ Never!’’ 


HE hot mid-day summer sun 
forced Red Murphy to stop 
shoveling gravel into the 


sluice box, and to mop his head and 
face vigorously. There were several 
claims along the Forked Bear in the 
Lottie group, which he and Humble 
Hank Arnold had staked out two years 
before. The claims ran along both sides 
of the stream and were in a little val- 
ley that extended quite a distance in 
length but was narrow and lost itself 
in the hills. A rough shack was built 
at the foot of a rise on the north bank, 
and from the doorway the valley east 
and west stretched in full view for 
several miles. Across the valley and 
rising above the near by hills, were 
snow-capped and ice-coated mountains 
seeming to rise to an impossible height 
and to stretch out for an interminable 
distance. Back of the shack, the side 
of the valley rose rather precipitously, 
shutting off all vision in that direction 
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and forming a protection from the 
north winds. 

The shack was dilapidated. It had 
been unoccupied for eight months prior 
to Red Murphy’s arrival in the late 
spring to continue work on the gold 
claims, It had been unused, because 
Murphy and his partner had quarreled 
over the prospect and had not made up 
their quarrel until the arrival in Camp 
Glacier of “an opera company, under 
the management of Edward Howard, 
and with Miss Charlotte Arden as lead- 
ing woman. With the company had 
been a half-breed Kootenai Indian, 
known as Dope Chester, whom Red 
Murphy, the bully of the camp, wanted 
to get in his power. Through a trick 
this had been accomplished by Hank’s 
aid, and afterwards Murphy had headed 
a gang of ruffians who had run How- 
ard out of the camp. Arnold had gone 
with the troupe and Murphy had re- 
turned to work the claim. 

















The paper which Murphy had forced 
Chester to sign was recovered by the 
half-breed and the latter had returned 
to the States, thinking Murphy had 
preceded him, and hoping to get on his 
trail and aid in having him captured 
by Seattle detectives. 

Along the stream there had been 
constructed a rough sluice box, entire- 
ly upon their claims, the water dis- 
charging into a pool near the lower end 
of their land. Murphy and Hank had 
planned it this way when they had 
made their filings, thinking that after 
the cruder mining operations had re- 
covered as much gold as possible from 
the sand and gravel, there might be 
enough left in the tailings to make it 
profitable to work them over again by 
a better method. 

Murphy, forgetful of Chester, of 
Hank, or the latter’s sister, the actress, 
returned to his work, attacking the 
gravel vigorously. There was only a 
trace of the yellow metal, but he was 
confident more would be found as he 
went deeper. A month before, he had 
found a pocket that had yielded a few 
thousand dollars in gold and he wanted 
to find the mother lode. Back in the 
shack, hidden in a hole under one of 
the rough boards in the floor, were sev- 
eral strong canvas sacks filled with the 
precious stuff. 

As he worked, he wondered how 
long it would be before Hank would 
get his letter advising him of the strike 
and whether his partner would come 
back from his place as advance agent 
and business manager for Howard’s 
theatrical company in the States. So 
absorbed was he in his work and 
thoughts that he did not notice the 
approach of another man until the lat- 
ter asked pleasantly: 

“Well, how about it?” 

Murphy started, involuntarily lifted 
his shovel to use as a club, turned 
quickly and grinned broadly as he rec- 
ognized the man. 

“Hello, Hank,” he said. “How’d you 
get here so quick?” 

“Rail, steamship, river boat, and 
hoof,” Arnold replied. “Boat landed 
me at the mouth of the creek and I 
walked the rest of the way and I’m 
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hungry and tired. Got anything to eat?” 

“Not much,” replied Murphy. “I’ve 
been too busy getting this yellow stuff 
out to bother much about food.” 

Arnold laughed as if at a joke. The 
giant answered the laugh warmly. 

“Go get what you can find to eat in 
the shack, and then take off your coat 
and come and work and you'll see it 
wasn’t all dope I wrote you about mak- 
ing a strike.” 

“You wrote me about making a 
strike?” Arnold was_ surprised. 
“When >” 

“Aint that the reason you are here?” 
Murphy demanded. “I didn’t know 
you’d had time to get my letter and get 
up here, but there’s no other reason, 
is there? How about Charlotte? She all 
right ?” 

“We'll not talk about her yet,” Henry 
replied. “No, I never got any letter 
from you. I came up here to get to 
you before Dope Chester arrives.’ 

“What’s he coming back for? How 
do you know?” 

“He joined the company about ten 
days before I left—as scene shifter, 
but really as a spy on Charlotte for 
Fredericks.” 

“The next time I get my hands on 
the snake he'll not get away alive,” 
Murphy growled savagely. 

“He'll probably be along before many 
days,” Arnold replied. “But you'll not 
kill him,” he added firmly. “He’s com- 
ing, I know, to see if he can’t steal 
your gold before he turns you over to 
Fredericks.” 

“Then you did get my letter,” Mur- 
phy asserted. 

“T didn’t get it. Haven’t I told you 
that before?” 

“How'd Dope know about the 
strike?” 

“I wrote myself a letter from you 
saying you had made a big strike, and 
dropped it so Dope could read it,” 
Arnold replied. 

“Huh,” the giant grunted. “How did 
you know ?” 

“I just guessed it,” Henry answered 
laughingly. “It was just a bait to trick 
Dope into coming up here so we could 
get him in our power and get back 
that paper. I’m tired roughing it up 
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here because you can’t go back to Seat- 
tle. 

“Oh, you just guessed it, eh?” Mur- 
phy said, grinning. “Well, you made a 
pretty good guess.” . 

“Funny thing about it,” ‘Arnold an- 
swered, “was the way you must have 
anticipated my action. Why, I heard all 
the way up the river about your strike. 
I reckon you must have circulated the 
rumor pretty well.” 

“It’s circulated all right,’ Murphy 
said softly. “If there was no way to 
communicate in this country, or any 
other where gold is found, and one man 
made a strike a hundred miles from 
everybody else, the others would know 
about it almost as soon as the man; 
the news seems to go through the air.” 

“That’s all right,” Henry said jubi- 
lantly. “Just what I wanted to happen. 
Dope will hear the talk and it will make 
him all the more anxious to beat Fred- 
ericks to us, and probably make him 
a bit careless. I’ll fill some sacks with 
gtavel for a bait for the trap—after 
I get some food.” 

“No need,” Murphy replied briefly. 

“I just guess there is. I’m hungry,” 
Henry retorted. 

“No need about the gravel, I meant. 
I’ve got about six sacks already filled— 
with gold nuggets.” 

Hank stared at his partner for some 
seconds before he realized that Murphy 
was speaking truthfully. 

“Then that decoy letter wasn’t a 
lie!” he finally exclaimed. 





“T expect it had just about the same’ 


in it that was in the letter I really did 
write to you,” Murphy answered. 

“I wrote myself you had made a 
strike and thought the claim was worth 
a couple of hundred thousand dollars, 
and had already dug out several thou- 
sands.” 

“That’s almost exactly what I wrote 
you,” Murphy replied. 

“Gee, but that’s creepy!” exclaimed 
Hank. 

“Nothing creepy about it,” Murphy 
denied. “We just both happened to 
think of the same things at the same 
time. Go get some grub.” 

“Keep your eyes opened for Chester,” 
Henry warned. “I got away from Seat- 
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tle a week ahead of him but he caught 
a much faster boat. I was afraid he 
might get here before I could warn 
you.” 

After he had satisfied his hunger 
with the rough food found in the shack, 
Arnold took more interest in Murphy’s 
work and gave all the help he could. 
They quit work at six o’clock, and aft- 
er supper Murphy added the fruits of 
the day’s toil to the cache under the 
floor. In answer to Henry’s query, he 
said he thought he had about three 
thousand dollars of gold in the sacks. 

Late into the night they sat on a 
log in front of the door, smoking their 
pipes and talking intermittently in the 
reflective, impersonal fashion that men 
adopt under such circumstances, speak- 
ing of themselves as if they were 
strangers, and of strangers as if they 
were personal friends. On several oc- 
casions Murphy hinted that he would 
like to hear something about Arnold’s 
trip through the States, and something 
about Charlotte Arden. Finally Henry 
said frankly: 

“Now see here, Tom: we agreed not 
to discuss her until this whole mess is 
cleared up. All we’ve got to do now 
is to attend strictly to the business. 
Just forget she is alive.” 

“Huh,” Murphy grunted resentfully, 
his cheeks flushing, “I reckon I’m as 
much interested as you are. Some folks 
would say more so.” 

“T’m going to bed,” Henry replied. 
He knocked his pipe against the shack 
and started in, stopping in the doorway 
and calling back in a more conciliatory 
tone: “I didn’t mean to rub you the 
wrong way, Red, but all the same I 
think there'll be more harm done than 
good by talking too soon or too much.” 

Murphy replied with a grunt and 
Henry disappeared. Ten minutes later, 
Murphy cleaned out his pipe and fol- 
lowed. He growled to himself when he 
saw Henry had crawled into his bunk, 
started to pull him out, thought better 
of it, rolled up in a blanket on the floor 
behind the stove, and promptly went 
to sleep. 

It seemed only a few minutes later 
when Murphy awakened, strongly con- 
scious of another presence in the room. 
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The heavy burlap, hung over the win- 
dow to keep out the twilight in the 
summer and cold in winter, made the 
room quite dark, and he could not see 
the thing he felt to be near. He lay 
still, straining his ears to hear, and it 
seemed that his nostrils caught the 
odor of some furry animal that had 
been in the rain. 

A faint streak of light came in at the 
side of the door. Murphy knew he had 
closed the door and caught the latch, 
and that the light could not enter un- 
less the door were partly open. He 
knew of no animal with intelligence 
enough to unfasten the clasp and open 
the door, but he could not mistake the 
animal odor. 

He heard something shuffle across 
ihe floor with stealthy steps. There 
reached him the faint rattle of big 
claws on the boards. A bear might 
make just such a sound, and he remem- 
bered that bears had been known to 
be very dexterous in opening doors. 

Murphy was not afraid of bears and 
he had more than the average physical 
courage; he slowly and quietly un- 
wound himself from the blanket and 
raised to his hands and knees. A mo- 
ment he waited before starting to crawl 
towards the door, to open it and get 
more light. 

His six-shooter was on a stool be- 
side the entrance, and his rifle was lean- 
ing against the wall just behind it. He 
wanted one of them. 

Murphy’s eyes became more accus- 
tomed to the semi-darkness, and grad- 
ually the outline of the animal appeared 
to him and he saw a bear standing on 
its hind legs and stealing towards his 
bunk. He moved only when the bear 
moved. 

The animal was at the bunk when 
Murphy reached the door, caught up 
his rifle, arose quickly and pulled open 
the door. Arnold awoke with a yell. 
One of the bear’s front paws was lifted 
and struck down at the prostrate Hank. 
His yell changed into a scream of pain. 

Murphy took quick aim and pulled 
the trigger; the crack of his rifle was 
followed by another scream of pain 
and the bear toppled over on the floor. 
The big miner lighted the lamp and 
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hurried to Hank, expecting to see his 
face or head cut open by the bear’s 
claws. Arnold lay quiet and white of 
face, but sticking out of his breast was 
the handle of a long knife. 

Murphy glanced quickly at the body 
on the floor, rolled it over with his foot 
and grunted in savage joy when the 
bear-skin fell off and he saw Dope 
Chester beneath it, a rifle ball through 
his body, quite evidently dead. 


The sluice box on the Lottie dried 
up from non-use. The gold nuggets lay 
undisturbed in the gravel underneath 
the surface. The gold in the sacks 
rested quietly under the floor. Six 
weeks had passed since Red Murphy 
and Hank Arnold had touched either. 

For six weeks Murphy watched day 
and night beside Arnold, his roughness 
and brutal manner softened and chas- 
tened in the presence of suffering. For 
two weeks he scarcely knew whether 
Hank were alive or not. There were 
times when it seemed to Murphy that 
Hank could not even think, Then there 
came a change and the wounded man 
began to manifest some signs of life, 
and at the end of three weeks he con- 
sented to take food. It was not such 
food as would ordinarily be chosen fer 
an invalid, but Hank assured his part- 
ner that the broth made of salt pork 
and beans tasted “real good.” In an- 
other three weeks Murphy allowed 
Henry to sit up in the bunk. 

So the short summer had come to 
a close and the long winter was almost 
upon them before Arnold was strong 
enough to walk to the door with the 
assistance of Murphy. 

“T’ll be strong enough in two weeks 
to travel, Red,” he said weakly. “Then 
we'll start for the camp and then on 
home. God knows I don’t want to stay 
here all winter. I’ve had one winter 
here alone and that’s enough to do me 
for eternity.” 

“Sure,” Murphy assented encourag- 
ingly. “But even if you’re not strong 
enough to start in two weeks you've 
got another two. If we can start in a 
month we'll have open trails and open 
water,” 

‘The food ran low. For three days 
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they had been living almost entirely on 
caribou meat. Murphy, doubting that 
Arnold would be strong enough to 
travel before the winter shut them in, 
realized some provision must be made 
for their subsistence. So he asked 
Henry if he could take care of him- 
self for a day while he went to the 
river to see if he could not flag a boat 
and get some food. 

“T’ve got a hunch, Hank, that a boat 
is about due and I’ve got an awful 
hunger for some flap-jacks and some 
home-tin-grown vegetables; once I get 
a good meal inside me again I'll be 
ready to do something, and once you 
get a good meal inside you I feel sure 
you'll get up and run me a foot race.” 

Henry, hiding the fact that he real- 
ized fully his partner’s apprehensions, 
assured Murphy that he could take 
care of himself for a few days. The 
next morning Murphy rounded up the 
little pack mule, Stubborn, and started 
down the creek towards the river. He 
camped at the mouth and waited pa- 
tiently for the coming of a steamboat. 
None came that day, nor that night, 
nor in the forenoon of the follow- 
ing day, and his patience was al- 
most exhausted and he was on the 
point of packing up, not daring to 
remain away from Henry any longer, 
when he saw a thick smoke down the 
river. He knew, from its blackness and 
density, that it was caused by the 
resinous wood used by the river 
steamers. 

Two hours later the boat came in 
sight around the point; the pilot’s at- 
tention was caught by Murphy, and the 
steamer, a stern paddle vessel built for 
shallow water, stopped and was tied 
to a tree near which Murphy had 
camped. 

The captain was liberal with his pro- 
visions and donated a piece of fresh 
beef from his own refrigerator for 
Arnold. The boat pulled out; Murphy 
had almost finished making the pack 
to be loaded upon Stubborn when he 
noticed a man had remained behind 
and was leaning against a tree, watch- 
ing him. 

“T heard the Captain call you Mur- 
phy,” the stranger said presently. “Are 
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you the Red Murphy who has the Lot- 
tie up the creek?” Murphy grunted as 
he drew his rope tighter. “I wanted to 
go up and take a look at the property,” 
the stranger continued. “May want to 
buy it, or locate my own near by. I'll 
go along with you if you don’t object. 
My name is Martin, Fred Martin. I’m 
a tenderfoot.” 

“So I see,” Murphy replied with a 
grin. “Sure, you can come along with 
me and Stubborn. We'll be glad to have 
you.” 

They had gone only a short distance, 
Stubborn in the lead and the two men 
following, when Red noticed a boy’s 
footprints on the trail and commented 
on them. 

“I think they were made by a boy 
who came up on the steamer,” Martin 
explained. “I saw him slip ashore and 
start in this direction.” 

“Wonder what he’s doing here,” 
Murphy mused. 

“He was on the same boat with me 
from Seattle and acted like he was 
trying to dodge somebody.” 

“Poor kid,” Murphy said sympathet- 
ically. “He'll find it a lot harder trying 
to hide than to give himself up—even 
if he has done something.” 

Murphy checked Martin’s efforts to 
turn the talk into personal channels 
and they walked along silently almost 
all the remainder of the trip, though 
Murphy did remark that the boy 
seemed to be making for the Lottie. It 
was nearly nine o'clock, though still 
quite light, when they arrived there. 
Murphy called to Hank, but there was 
no response and he hurried fearfully 
to the door, Martin at his heels. 

Red pushed open the door and 
stopped, gasping with amazement. A 


‘ youth was sitting on the side of the 


bunk, one arm about Hank. Martin 
stepped to Murphy’s side.- The boy 
withdrew his arm and sprang up with 
a scream of terror. Murphy started 
towards him but Martin clutched him 
and said sternly: 

“Never mind, Murphy; she’s all 
right.” 

“She!” Murphy exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Martin quietly replied. “It is 
Charlotte Arden.” Murphy started, but 
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the feel of Martin’s six-shooter be- 
tween his shoulder blades stopped his 
action and words. “Now, Mr. Thomas 
P. Murray,” said Martin, “you'll oblige 
me by raising your hands and keeping 
them there till I tell you to drop them.” 

“Certainly.” Murphy lifted his hands. 
“Anything more?” 

“Just you,” Martin retored. “I 
thought Miss Arden would lead me to 
you. That’s why I followed her from 
the time she got your letter telling about 
her brother’s dangerous condition. I 
didn’t take you at the landing because 
there’s another man I want. Oh, I’ve 
been after you for three years, Murray. 
You didn’t suppose we’d stopped the 
hunt, did you?” 

“There’s nobody here you want be- 
sides me,” Murphy retorted. 

“No?” Martin rapidly disarmed the 
big miner. “That’s what you say, but 
maybe you can tell me where he is.” 

“T can’t tell you anything you want 
to know.” 

“Yes, you can. Listen. You remem- 
ber that night in Seattle three years 
ago—and a wild night it was—when 
three men started out to paint the 
town?” Murphy again wanted to go 
to Miss Arden, who was swaying, but 
‘Martin held him back. “Never mind 
her; she'll just faint and that will not 
hurt her.” 

“Hurry up and say your say,” Mur- 
phy cried angrily. “Stop torturing her 
and making Hank worse.” 

“T’ll say it,” Martin replied trium- 
phantly. “You do remember that night, 
don’t you? There was Dope Chester, 
the half-breed Kootenai, and Charlie 
Thomason and—yourself. Well, you’d 
had a row with—your wife—and were 
desperate. At any rate, Thomason was 
robbed and killed that night—mur- 
dered. I’ve got you. Where’s Dope 
Chester ?” 

“You’re crazy,’ Murphy shouted. 
“Think I’d rob a man? Why, I’ve got 
all the money I need, and always have 
had.” 

“Maybe Dope did the robbing,” Mar- 
tin replied, “but he didn’ have a wife 
that Thomason was sweet on and so 
he didn’t have the incentive to murder 
that you did.” 
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Miss Arden screamed, steadied her- 
self by the wall and called to Murphy 
in agonized tones: 

“You didn’t do it, Tom! Tell him 
you didn’t! Please tell him!” 

“Of course I didn’t,” her husband re- 
plied, irritated by the doubt in her 
voice. “Do you suppose I’d insult you 
by thinking you would let him do any- 
thing to cause me to kill him.” He 
turned to Martin. “Now what else? 
Be quick, too! You’ve got the drop on 
me but there are some things I'll not 
take, no matter what happens.” 

“Where is Chester? I must have him 
for a witness?” 

“Your stool pigeon, eh?” Martin 
grinned. “He’s out there, planted in a 
hole as deep as I had time to dig it.” 

“So you killed him so he couldn’t 
squeal.” 

“I killed him when he was trying to 
kill Hank, thinking it was me. It 
wouldn’t do you any good if you had 
him alive. You can’t convict me. You'll 
be wasting your time trying to.” 

“Tl make a good stab at it just the 
same,” Martin answered with a grim 
smile. “Since even your wife thinks 
you guilty, it ought not to be hard to 
convince a jury.” 

“If you'll let me take something out 
of my pocket, I’ll convince you that 
you are wrong,” Murphy said curtly. 
“Or perhaps you'll let Miss Arden get 
it?” 

Charlotte looked to the detective and 
asked, “Shall I, Mr. Fredericks?” He 
nodded his assent. She hesitated, look- 
ing half fearfully, half tearfully at the 
man whose innocence she was still un- 
convinced of. 

“It’s in my inside coat pocket,” Mur- 
phy said, scowling. “I think you'll be 
glad to see it, Charlotte. I hope you 
will, Getting it almost cost Henry his 
life. Maybe, after you’ve read it, you'll 
not be so determined about your opin- 
ions of other people’s guilt.” 

She flushed, stepped to his side, 
paused an instant, then thrust her hand 
into his pocket and drew out a long en- 
velape. In response to her husband’s 
order she opened it, withdrew a sheet 
of paper upon «vhich was some scrawled 
writing. Murphy nodded towards the 
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detective and she handed the paper to 
Martin, standing beside him and read- 
ing it with him. 

“Huh,” Martin grunted when he had 
done. “Nice thing, now, isn’t it. I sup- 
pose you expect me to accept this as 
genuine and the straighht goods and 
let you go, now that I’ve caught you. 
Well, you’re away off. You go back 
to Seattle with me.” 

“That is a confession that Dope 
Chester killed Thomason,” Murphy as- 
serted. “Then I couldn’t have done it.” 

“You were with him at the time,” 
Martin replied. 

“Better read it more carefully,” 
Murphy answered sharply. “He says 
no one helped him, no one was with 
him, no one knew he intended to rob 
and kill Thomason.” 

“Bah, it’s not worth the paper it’s 
written on,” Martin exclaimed angrily. 
“Tl tear—” 

As he caught the sheet to tear it 
Murphy sprang on him, caught his 
wrists and slowly forced him to his 
knees and then backword until he cried 
for mercy. 

“T got that off the breed’s dead body,” 
Murphy growled. “If you do anything 
to it I’ll kill you. It’s the only proof 
of my innocence. I’ll go back to Seattle 
with you, now that I have it, and stand 
trial, if you are fool enough to want 
to take me. I expected to go back as 
soon as Hank was able to travel. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Martin sneered. 

“T’ll go back with you,” Murphy re- 
peated. “There’s one condition, though. 
Charlotte and Hank leave first and get 
a ten days’ start and she takes the con- 
fession with her. For those ten days 
you'll be my prisoner. This paper is 
going to be in Seattle when I get there 
—and in the hands of friends too, not 
the police.” 

“You think you can give me orders!” 
Martin shouted. 

“I am doing it,’ Murphy retorted. 
“You stay here as my prisoner until 
Hank can travel, and then ten days 
more.” 

“T can start to-morrow or the next 
day, Tom,” Arnold called out. “I’m 
strong enough, honest I am, or will be 
when I get some of that real food.” 











“You'll get that, Hank, in about 
three minutes,” Murphy said. “Now 
Martin, or Fredericks, or whatever you 
call yourself, are you agreeable?” The 
detective nodded. “I’ll not treat you 
like a dog. After they go, you can have 
your gun. We go back as friends, not 
as officer and prisoner. You can get 
all the glory of taking me back, if that’s 
any consolation to you, but you'll have 
to do it the way I say or—” 

Murphy shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s all right,” the detective 
agreed quickly. “I’ve been on your trail 
for a long time, Murray, and it will be 
some satisfaction to be able to show 
the chief I didn’t fizzle it. This is the 
second trip I’ve made to Alaska for 
you,” 

“The second!” Charlotte exclaimed. 

“Sure it is,” the detective answered 
smilingly. “I was on the next boat aft- 
er you came up with Howard’s theat- 
rical company last spring. I figured 
you were hunting your husband, but 
didn’t get unto it quick enough to come 
on the same boat.” 

“And I was gone again when you 
reached Camp Glacier?” Mrs. Murray 
asked. 

“It was pretty slick,” the detective 
admitted. “Of course I followed you 
back, and put Chester on your trail as 
soon as I could find him. I learned from 
him that Hank is your brother, but not 
soon enough to keep him from giving 
me the slip. Chester made a mix-up 
when he wrote me that letter from 
Chicago about your plans.” } 

“Dope never wrote that letter,” ‘Ar- 
nold interrupted. “I did.” 

“You knew Chester had signed this 
paper?” the detective asked. 

“Of course I did,’ Murray replied. 
“TI made him sign it. Then he stole it 
from me, but we knew he’d come back 
when he learned I had made a strike 
and had gold to be stolen. That’s the 
reason we salted the Lottie.” 

“Salted it!’ Henry almost hopped 
out of bed in surprise. 

“Yes, salted it.’ Murphy laughed. 
“T wanted to make a little show of pay 
dirt if Chester should happen to send 
along somebody first to see if I really 
had found gold.” 














“I want that food,” Henry said with 
pretended weakness. “To think that 
my own partner should deceive me is 
too much,” he added. 

The others laughed. “It was almost a 
fatal joke, though,” the detective com- 
mented. “A risky game—that’s what 
I’d call it.” 

“We had to take the risk,” Murphy 
said. “If you'll forget you are a de- 
tective and go out and unload Stubborn 
—he must be tired hearing us talk— 
I'll be obliged.” 

. The detective walked out and quietly 

closed the door. Charlotte looked in- 
tently at her husband for several sec- 
onds, then stepped nearer to him and 
gazed into his eyes long and earnestly. 
Presently she asked in an accusing 
whisper: 

“Tom, why didn’t you tell me? Why 
did you let me think: that you were 
guilty ?” 

“Why should you doubt me?” he re- 
plied with another question. “Why 
didn’t you love me enough not to sus- 
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pect me, no matter what others might 
say eae 

“But you ran away,” she said anx- 
iously, 

“Because the half-breed was the only 
man who could prove my innocence 
and I had to find him. I didn’t tell you 
before, because, as I told you when 
you were here last spring, I wanted 
you to believe in me without proof. 
Anybody would believe me if I have 
the proof.” 

“And I did believe in you, Tom,” 
she answered softly. “That was why 
I did everything Henry told me to. 
That is why I couldn’t stay away any 
longer.” Her arms crept about his neck 
and her cheek nestled against his. “I'll 
never, never doubt you again,’ she 
murmured. 

“Heigho,” Henry cried impatiently. 
“T’ll never speak to either of you again 
if I don’t get something to eat in fif- 
teen minutes. Come on, now, let’s start 
the new life with a real swell feed of 
bacon and canned stuff.” 















































































UNIVERSAL DESTINATION 
By BERTON BRALEY 


Where are the stars along Broadway, 
The Histrions we used to cheer, 
The Idol of the Matinée, 
The Ingénue of Yesteryear? 
The Heavy Man we used to hiss, 
The Heroine with lily brow? 
Alas, they all have come to this— 
They’re posing for the Movies now! 


Where are the Authors once so great 
Whose stories made us laugh and cry, 
Whose work commanded such a rate, 
I’ times not very far gone by? 
Ah, they have joined the picture crew; 
They’re underneath the spell, somehow 
(And getting darn good money, too)— 
They’re writing for the Movies now! 


Where is the one time vacant lot, 
And where the church we once attended? 
The café on the corner plot, 
The opera house so vast and splendid? 
The billiard hall, the dime musee, 
_ The theatre? Alas, I vow, 
The answer’s plain as it can be: 
They’re usin’ *em for Movies now! 
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The: 
Double-Cross 


A Play 


By George Bronson Howard 


and Wilson Mizner 


Novelized, with the permission of H. H. Frazee and the Authors, 
by Edgar Bruno 





f T Forty-seventh street be- 
W| tween Broadway and Sixth 
avenue starts to go to bed 


somewhere between two in the morning 
and five. Midnight is high noon, dawn 
to its denizens takes places somewhere 
around ten, and breakfast time is any- 
where convenient around twelve or one 
in the afternoon. There live the most 


interesting people in New York. It is- 


the true Latin Quarter of New York, 
presenting, as a typical New York rein- 
carnation of the Latin Quarter should, 
not dirty pavements and hovels, but 
smooth asphalt and the fronts of hand- 
some hotels before which taxicabs and 
motor-cars spin and buzz from eight 
o’clock in the evening on. 

Besides the hotels in the block be- 


tween Broadway and Sixth avenue, . 


Forty-seventh street has three other 


‘distinguishing features. The Broadway 


end has on one corner a burlesque 
theatre, on the other,- the newest and 
handsomest vaudeville theatre in town. 
The Sixth avenue end. is decorated with 
a saloon on each corner. In the middle 


of the block. is the “highest” and swell- 


est Anglican Church in New York. 
Here callow, mild-eyed young clergy- 
men going to and from their ceremonial 
duties mingle with sallow young men 
and too-knowing eyed young women. 


But the church has style: the young 
men have style: the young women have 
pyle: the young clergymen have style. 
There is nothing but style.in Forty- 
seventh street east of Broadway,— 
Broadway style, which is that style pre- 
ferring a check to expensive, quiet 
grey; that leaps from madras to glar- 
ing designs in silk rather than to sheer 
and beautiful white linen. There is the 
smooth, polished style about that block 
such as is possessed by the modest, self- 
effacing appearance of a polished iron 
bomb-shell filled with nitro-glycerine. 

At eight o’clock in the morning two 
days before Christmas, Jean D’Arcy, 
one of the lesser stars in the constella- 
tion at the Casino, awoke from a re- 
freshingly dreamless sleep to hear the 
wall telephone in the reception room of 
her apartment in the King Francisco 
Hotel ringing noisily and insistently. 

Grumbling, she arose, and throwing 
a pink kimono about her blonde person, 
went to the ‘phone and discovered the 
man below was anxious for the month’s 
rent on her piano—seven dollars and 
a half was the amount, he stated. She 
told him to come up, hung up the re- 
ceiver, fumbled about in her purse, dis- 
covered that she owned a ten dollar bill, 
and when the piano man arrived, paid 
him with it. : 
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_ After the departure of the piano rent 
_ collector, Jean, yawning, and pushing 
her heavy golden hair back from her 
brow, started to return to bed,—eight 
in the morning is scandalously early in 


Forty-seventh street—when her door- . 


bell rang. With a gesture of weariness 
she went to the door and opened it. 
Hortense, one of the show girls at the 
Casino, entered. 

“Heard someone at your door, so I 
knew you were up,” she explained. 
“Aint got an egg with some open time, 
have you?” She was dressed in a gor- 
geous, but soiled kimono. Her beauty, 
which was milk and ebon, contrasted 
strongly with that of Jean’s, which was 
cream and honey. 

Jean motioned toward the window-sill 
in her bedroom, where was an array 
of those edibles popular amongst the 
five million for purposes of “light- 
housekeeping” when funds are low. 

Hortense went to the window and 
inspected the impromptu delicatessen. 

“Why, you only got one,” she said. 

“That’s all you asked for.” 

“We can’t cut it in two.” 

“Well, we can cut it out, can’t we?” 

Hortense did not deign to notice the 
suggestion. 

“Is the ham at leisure?” she went on. 
_ “And say, loan me some bread and but- 
ter and a handful of coffee and—” 

“Tf you aint goin’ to supply anything 
_ but the eatin’ habit, you might as well 
stay here,” suggested Jean. She went 
tto the telephone and called another 
‘number in the hotel. Hortense watched 
her surreptitiously while busying her- 
self with the preparation of breakfast. 
For a moment or two, Jean waited at 
the ’phone, then apparently to a remark 
of the operator’s replied: 

“QO, did he go out?” and hung up the 
receiver. 

Hortense suppressed a sniff. 

“Did Mac get that job he was talk- 
ing about in 1881 ?” she asked pointedly. 

Jean turned away, a sudden hurt look 
in her face. 

“I wish you wouldn’t joke about 
that,” she said in a low voice. “I don’t 
see anything so funny in a man’s mis- 
fortune.” 


~~ “His misfortune!” Hortense made up 
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for the suppressed sniff. “When you 
start taking those music lessons Mr. 
Bannister’s been payin’ for, you'd bet- 
ter learn ‘Flee as a Bird’ for your own 
funeral.” 

For a moment, Jean was silent. 
“Mac” MacAvoy—the man Jean was 
entirely, devotedly, unreasoningly and 
helplessly in love with—was to Hor- 
tense only what he was to every man 
and woman in New York and creation 
at large who knew him: simply a cheap 
rascal who would borrow from women 
and wheedle from men. He was the 
nadir of the Broadway -type—flashy, 
manicured, exquisite—soft of voice and 
hard of heart: but to Jean he was only 
the man she loved—no less. 

She turned on Hortense, the tears in 
her voice. 

“Whadda you always wanta talk that 
way about Mac for when he’s away?” 
She threw up her head with a half ges- 
ture of defiance. “You know he’s all I 

t an’ if I wanta lend him the money 

r. Bannister gives, why it’s me'that’ll 
have to pay the bill some day, not you.” 

Hortense deigned to make no reply: 
but busied herself with the completion 
of breakfast. Just as the two were about 
to seat themselves, someone knocked 
three times on the door. 

Jean leaped to her feet. 

“That’s Mac,” she cried joyously and 
rushed to the door. He. entered, a pale, 
weak-faced youth. Jean embraced him, 
and took off his hat. 

“Take off your hat and let me see 
that handsome head,” she-said, croon- 
ing over him. “Have you had break- 
fast ?” 

“No; but don’t bother,” replied Mac 
listlessly. Hortense stuffed herself with 
her share and a little more of the break- 
fast as rapidly as possible and went out. 
The moment she had gone, Mac gave 
the reason for his coming. 

“Say, Jean, will you lend me another 
twenty? My bill is due to-day.” 

Jean turned away guiltily. 


“I didn’t get my allowance last night. 


Don’t worry though, Dearie. Every- 
thing will be all right.” 

She picked up the breakfast things 
and brought them into the bedroom. 
Mac noticed the bill for the piano rent, 
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which Jean had neglected to have re- 
ceipted, lying on the. table. 

“Did you pay this?” he asked. 

Jean nodded. 

Taint receipted. When’d you do 
it! 

“Some time ’round daybreak.” 

Mac fingered the bill, glanced at the 
piano, wrinkled his forehead in thought, 
and suddenly raised a slightly tobacco- 
stained forefinger. 

“T got an idea! Does he know you 
rent that?” he asked, pointing at the 
piano. 

“No, Why?” asked Jean. 

“Nothin’ about rent on it,” said Mac, 
caressing the bill.” Let’s rub out the 
decimal point and make it seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. He’s crazy about 
that voice of yours. He'll give you the 
money to buy the piano and not ask a 
question.” 

He unhooked a gold penknife-from a 
chain across his waistcoat, erased the 
point with a blade of it. 

“T’ll write ‘Please Remit’ across the 
face of it so he wont hesitate,” he 
added. With a look of shallow cunning 
he produced a fountain pen and wrote 
the words across the statement. 

Jean hesitated, watching him uncer- 
tainly. Finally she said: 

“No, Mac; I can’t do that.-He’s been 
awful square with me, and I don’t be- 
lieve he thinks I could tell a lie.” 

“O, gettin’ kinda sentimental over 
him, huh?” teered Mac. 

“Now don’t be angry, dearie, Haven't 
I always taken your advice?” She came 
: the table, leaned over it and kissed 

im. 

Mac graciously permitted the em- 
brace before he replied: 

“Well, why wouldn’t you?” 

Jean left him and sat down on the 
lounge at one side of the room. On the 
mantelpiece was a jar of red roses that 
had been sent to her the night before 
by Mr. Bannister. She gazed at them 
meditatively. Mac. produced a cigarette 
from an ornate cigarette case and pre- 
pared to light it. 

“How much does it cost for a little 
cottage out in California?” she asked 
-presently. 

“Don’t believe cottages run as uni- 


form as eggs,” replied Mac. “Why?” — 
“But just a little.one—with a flower 
garden, you know.” 3 
She went to the jar, picked out a rose 
and stood staring at it. 
“How I'd like to see one growin’!” 
she murmured. es: 
“Well, maybe you can,” said Mae 


deliberately—“if you do what I say.” 


They were interrupted by a knock at 
the door which heralded the entrance 
of a well but inconspicuously dressed 
Irish American carrying a suitcase—a 
gentleman of the underworld known to 
re acquaintances and friends as “Spi- 

er.” 

“Knocked at your door, Mac; so I 
knew you were in here,” he announced, 
in a forcible, direct voice. He turned 
to the girl. “How is everything with 
you, Jean?” : 

“Nothin’ new,” replied Jean. “What's 
doin’ with you?” 

“If I make this touch—” Spider in- 
dicated the suitcase—“me for a straw 
hat and Southern California and a fish- 
in’ rod. Where you kids goin’ next 
summer ’sides Coney Island?” 

“Well, we can’t afford to waste much 
time in pleasure,” replied Mac. “We're 


goin’ to watch the main chance right 


here, aint we Jean?” 

Jean sat down beside him, smiling 
affectionately. He petted her as one 
would a fox terrier. 

Spider looked at them a moment with 
a quizzical expression. 

“Excuse me for mentioning rest to 
a man of your natural energetic habits,” 
he said to Mac; “but it looks to me like 
the girl’s beginnin’ to bleach out a little. 
Might do her good to get out from 
under the skyscrapers.” 

“Why I feel fine, Spider,” said Jean, 
adding with a smile at Mac, “so long 
as I’ve got my boy.” She took his hand 
in hers. “Anyhow, we couldn’t afford 
= 
“I riever heard of anybody gettin’ 
fat mixin’ in other people’s business,” 
said Spider; “but it looks to me like 
you kids are wastin’ a lot o’ time with = 
this fella Bannister.” ~~ oe 

“Aw, you didn’t say anything about 
him to Spider, did you?” said Jean — 
reproachfully to Mac. ~ 














































































































_ “Spider aint blind. He knew all about 
it anyway,” replied Mac. “Whad dya 
mean by wastin’ our time with Ban- 
mister?” he asked, turning to Spider. 

“Well,” answered Spider, “if you 
weren't content to get his money by the 
nickel and dime route, you might get a 
tip on the stock market that would do 
some real good. Bannister’s old man 
swings Wall Street around his head just 

‘for exercise.” 

“But this fella don’t know what the 
old man knows,” demurred Mac. 

“There you go again tippin’ off your 
ignorance. Why, he’s the junior partner 
down there and transacts all the big 
business for his dad. Anyhow, if he 
happened to give Jean the wrong steer, 
he’d make anything good that she’d 
lose, wouldn’t he? If you don’t get some 
bigger ideas, Mac, you'll get color blind 
lookin’ at silver.” 

The proposition was a good one. Jean 
liked it because it “wouldn’t be like ask- 
ing him for the money outright.” The 
telephone rang. 

Charlie, the operator in the hotel 
downstairs, announced that Mr. Ban- 
nister had just telephoned from the 
office that he’d be up in half an hour. 

“Considerate guy that!” commented 
Spider with a significant chuckle. “Does 
he, always give you a chance to clear 
the stage?” 

Jean laughed. 

“Go on in now and get dressed,” 
Mac instructed her. “She can’t receive 
him in comfort,” he explained to Spi- 
der. “He thinks she’s a debutante.” 

“Guess he’s been so busy makin’ 
money he hasn’t had time to figure out 
that all women aint like his sisters.” 

Spider changed the subject and 
opened the suitcase he had brought with 
him, showing a complete outfit for the 
rapid and satisfactory furnishing of a 
“wire tapping plant.” He was on his 

‘way to catch somebody’s country uncle 
with the old game. Mac tried to edge in; 
but Spider refused to allow him to. 
“Aint there a chance for me to cut 
in somewhere?” pleaded Mac. “I’m 
better’n a raw hand at lookin’ innocent.” 
“Don’t believe this is in your line, 
Mac,” replied Spider calmly. “It takes 
some gameness to skin somebody that’s 
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probably totin’ a cannon with him, 
‘Taint like takin’ the best of some- 
body—” He nodded significantly to- 
wards the bedroom where Jean was 
dressing to receive Mr. Bannister— 
“that’s stuck on you, and the worst you . 
could get is all splattered with tears. 
Then, again, the coppers might bust in 
on us and it would break her heart to 
have you marked up.” 

“Where'd you get that talk? You 
never heard my gameness questioned 
did you?” demanded Mac irritably. 

“No,” said Spider dryly. “I never 
heard it mentioned.” 

With a nod, he took his leave, fol- 
lowed a moment later by Mac, after 
_ had run out and kissed him fare- 
well. 

They had been gone but a few mo- 
ments when Bannister entered, a clean 
cut, well set up, aggressive yet gentle- 
manly.Wall Street type. His conversa- 
tion with Jean utterly lacked the sharp, 
picturesque phrases of the underworld 
employed by the two men who had 
just left; but was filled instead with a 
feeling whose genuineness made up for 
the commonplaceness of his vocabulary. 

Jean undoubtedly liked him, as a wo- 
man must like a wholesome, good man; 
but she nevertheless allowed him to fall 
into the piano trap and took a cheque 
from him for a thousand dollars -with 
which to buy a new one, he, after trying 
a few chords on the one she had, declar- 
ing that it was all out of tune and worth- 
less. She loved Mac more than she 
could respect anyone else. During the 
conversation, he let her discover that 
the gentleman at the Waldorf, upon 
whose pocket book the astute Spider 
had designs, was his uncle from the 
country. From that on, she led him to 
the admission that a sale “short” of 
Cincinnati and Ogden would mean a 
fortune if one could put up sufficient 
margins. With this information, a 
cheque for a thousand dollars and a 
wish for a merry Christmas, he left her, 
after making her promise that on Christ- 
mas day she would give him his answer 
as to whether she would marry him. 

He was scarcely outside her door be- 
fore she had Abbott & Allen, Wall Street 
brokers, on the phone, ordered them to 








sell “short” for her as many shares of 
Cincinnati and Ogden asa thousand 
dollars would margin, and promised to 
be in their office with the money in an 
hour, 

After she hung up the receiver, 
she turned and looked again wistfully 
at the roses in the vase on the mantel- 
piece. 

“Wont it be fine to see ’em growin’ !” 
she whispered. 


Cincinnati and Ogden carromed, 
smashed, reeled and fell from. ninety- 
eight to forty-seven in an afternoon. 
The following morning Jean deposited 
in the bank to Mac’s credit—in the 
account where he had carried the sum 
of four dollars against the bank’s re- 
peated wishes for a year—the sum of 
eighteen thousand dollars, after paying 
her brokers their commissions. 


She had sold the stock two days be- 


fore Christmas. Christmas eve, Hor- 
tense, looking for Jean, knocked at the 
door of Mac’s room and found him 
busy packing. 

“Goin’ to spend that eighteen thou- 
sand on a minister’s fee an’ a cottage, 
huh?” she asked, standing in the door- 
way watching him. 

“Yes,” Mac flung back in reply over 
his shoulder. “She’s bound to have a 
cottage.” 

“Has she weakened on the minister ?” 
asked_ Hortense, with the indifferent 
frankness native to Forty-seventh 
street. 

Mac rose and faced her. 

“You women talk about marriage all 
the time,” he snapped. “I guess you’re 
just kiddin’ pm et 

“Well, you bet she aint kiddin,’ 
drawled Hortense. “You oughter know 
her ideas by this time. She wouldn’t 
have worked Bannister for anything 
else. She’s kinda funny that way. It 
hurt her to do it—” 

“Has she been talkin’ to you about 
it?” Mac busied himself again with his 
things, stuffing them with some effort 
at care into a steamer trunk in a corner 
of the room. : 

“Talk wasn’t necessary. She just 
takes it for granted.” 

“Marriage is a magic word in the 
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Tenderloin, all right,” sneered Mac. 
“There isn’t a woman ever stops think- 
in’ about it.” 

Hortense dropped the subject of Jean 
and entertained Mac with her aspira- 
tions to go to the London Gaiety with 
a crowd of girls one of the international 
producers was taking with him the fol- 
lowing day, till Jean entered, radiantly 
happy, and ran across the room and em- 
braced Mac, 


“I got you the nicest little traveling 


coat, dearie,” she whispered, snuggling 
close to him. “It ought to be here pretty 
soon. Better hurry up and finish pack- 
ing. I told the expressman to come at 
six o’clock. I don’t believe the expréss- 
men work on Christmas. The minister 
will though, wont he, dearie?” 

“T’'ll be ready for him if you are,” 
replied Mac indifferently. 

Hortense, who had been watching 
them, sardonically burst in with: 

“I’m trying to rustle some money to 
go the other way.” 

“O, Mac, it’s Christmas, let’s buy her 
a ticket to Europe,” said Jean, who had 
heard of Hortense’s ambition at the- 
theatre. 

“Well, I guess we wont!” growled 
Mac. “Charity begins at home.” 

“O, you stingy boy!” cried Jean; — 
then forgetting everything but her own 
dreams, asked, “Got our tickets?” - 

Mac wavered and said that he didn’t 
have them. He suggested even putting 
their departure off another day if ac- 
commodations could not be obtained on 
the day following. 

Jean went to the couch and sat down, ~ 
staring straight in front of her. 

“We must go to-morrow,” she said. 


Mac wheeled upon her, caught by | 


the tone in which she said it. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked. “Under 
cover with something? Better tell me. - 
Don’t let me be taken off my guard.” 

“Tt’s Mr. Bannister,” answered Jean — 
quietly. “I’m afraid to see him again.” — 

“Why? He aint the bogey-man?” s 

“J. didn’t want you to worry about — 
it,” said Jean, rising and walking rest-_ 


lessly across the room; “but of course 
you know I love you better’n anything ~ 


else in the world. He wants me *to 
marry him—to-morrow night.” 





ag almost staggered and stared at 


“There, there, dear,” she continued. 
“I never had any idea of doin’ it. 
That's why I don’t want to see him 

in.” 

“He wants to marry you!” gasped 
Mac. 

“Yes—to-morrow night.” 

“And you’ve no idea of doin’ it!” 
Mac screamed. “My God, woman, are 
you crazy? That just shows what comes 
from holdin’ out information. Why 
didn’t you tell me about this before I 
went to the trouble of packin’ and 
everything?” 

“Why,” asked Jean wonderingly, 
“what difference can it make? What 
do you mean?” 

“Mean?” almost yelled Mac. “I mean 
if you’ve gone entirely crazy I intend 
to manage you. Leave here with a mil- 
lion dollar house right at your feet? 
Quit the game just when you get lucky? 
‘That’s the way a piker gambles.” 

“But dearie, you don’t understand,” 

protested Jean. “What good would a 
' palace be? We couldn’t live in it.” 

“T don’t want to live in it,” retorted 
Mac. “I can see you all the time and 
you'll have all the money in the world. 
Marry him? Well I should say you 
would marry him!” 

“O, you're joking, Mac; I couldn’t 
marry both of you.’ 

“I know that. J’m willing to wait. 
*Sides, if you think a few million dol- 
lars is a joke, you’ve got a peculiar 
sense of humor.” 

“And not have the cottage—and you 
—why I’ve been working for that all 
the time,” said Jean, a suggestion of a 
wail in her voice, her lips trembling as 
she looked at him. 

“You must think a lot of me,” sneered 
Mac, “willin’ to see me dig in a two- 
_ by-four front yard, when I could be a 
gentleman right here in New York. 
Gee! You’re a selfish woman!” 

“D-do you m-mean what you’re say- 
ing, Mac?” she asked, her voice quaver- 
‘ing pitifully. : 

_ 4 “Mean it!” Mac looked at her with 
all the contempt that only an infinitesi- 
mal nature can feel for a woman’s hurt 
feelings. “I’d be out of my head not 


to mean it. Just think what you're | 


doing!” 


Jean went up to him and put her 


hand on his shoulder. 


“T’ve thought of what I’m doin’ — 4 
thought of nothin’ else. Why, dearie, Jj 
out there where the roses are growin’ |] 
—with you—there aint any millions @ 
can make up for that—You know. Just © 


you and me and the roses—” 
Mac turned from her. 


“And leave for that when the whole © 
city’s open for us?” He shot her a © 


quick look. “Don’t make me laugh!” 


Jean turned and faced him, the tears 1 
welling into her eyes as she pleaded: | 


“Yes, if the whole world was open to 


us, that’s all J’d want. Why, if you . 
could get all the millions in New York 


by marrying another woman and would 
give them all to me”—abruptly she 
went up to him and caressed his head— 
“T couldn’t bear to think of her putting 
her hands on you!” 

Mac sat down on the table and drew 
her to him. 

“That aint the same thing at all. 
You’ll marry this fella!” 

“T will not!” 


Mac leaped from the table and faced | 


her. 
“Don’t say that to me! You'll do as 
T tell you!” 


He dropped his bullying tone and : 


began to plead. 


“Why look here— ’Taint like we — 


were goin’ to separate. I'll stay right 


here in New York—see you every day a 
and talk over everything. We'll be as 7@ 
much together as we are now and in © 


a few years we can both be rich, Then 


when the time comes, there’s the di- — 
vorce court and plenty of alimony to © 


send us around the world in our own 
yacht. You must be reasonable!” 

“TI wont marry him!” repeated Jean 
doggedly. 
_ Mac walked across the room and 
back before continuing. 

“You're not listen’in’ to what I say! 


Understand, now, if you don’t do this © 


you'll find yourself alone. I wont be 
doubled up with a fool. 
“T wont marry him!” 


‘Don’t keep saying that!” snapped ~ 


Mac, 
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-The tears that had welled to Jean’s 
eyes overflowed and fell on her cheeks. 
- She stretched out her arms to him ap- 
pealingly while he stood across the 
room and stared at her malevolently. 

“It’s my love for you that makes me 
say it,” she cried. “Can’t you see I just 
want you — you—you—away from 
everybody ?” 

“Well, you wont have me. I aint 
goin’ to leave here. Not an inch—” 

“Not with me—to California?” 
‘Jean’s voice was choked with sobs. 

“You aint goin’ neither. Remember, 
I got that money.” 

‘But I gave it to you for you and 
me to go out there,” she quavered. 

“Well, you can’t have it to make a 
fool of yourself with. Are you goin’ to 
marry him or not?” 

Jean checked her tears and spoke 
slowly. 

“T am not.” 

Mac stared at her for a few moments 
in silence. He laughed sardonically, 
and said quietly, 

“I pass. I tried to show you how to 
make a lot of money—but if you want 
to make a fool of yourself, all right.” 

“But Mac—” 

Mac made a Bowery gesture typical 
of him. 

“Cut it out. It’s finished. Go to your 
room and let me finish packing.” 

Again Jean spoke to him and he re- 
fused to answer. She stared at him for 
several moments in silence, then, her 
eyes still filled with tears, went out. 

The minute she was outside the door 
he went to the ’phone, called up Cook’s 
and engaged a stateroom for himself 
on the Majestic to Southampton, the 
liner which was to sail that evening, 
and upon which Hortense had wanted 
to sail for future triumphs at the Gaiety. 

He left word at Cook’s to call him 
up later and advise him if there was a 
reservation open, and as an after- 
thought, instructed them to engage it 
in the name of Martin. 

As he hung up the receiver, Hor- 
tense, who had come to his door and 
_ noiselessly opened it while he was talk- 
ing, walked in, with the remark that 
she. was going abroad. 

When Mac asked her how she had 





ing. with him. 


he had heard Jean and Mac fight- 


ing from the hall. His reservation on the 
ship was a logical sequence. She knew 
that Jean’s money was in his posses- 
sion. Her argument was too 
admit of contradiction or dispute. Mac 
agreed to get her tickets also, and to 
meet her at the dock—in preference to 
agg the police on a charge of rob- 
ry. 


Mac was preparing to go for the 
tickets, when Spider entered, and asked 
for asylum, as the result of his victim 
of the wire tapping outfit having noti- 
fied the police that he had been buncoed 
of the same sum Jean had made on 
Wall Street—eighteen thousand dollars. 

Mac left him in the room and de- 
parted. Spider lit a cigar and proceeded 
to make himself comfortable, when the 


telephone rang. He answered it cau- 


tiously. It was Cook’s, asking for Mr. 
MacAvoy, and giving the reservation 
they had secured for “Mr. Martin”— 
Cabin seventeen, promenade deck, pier 
43, the Majestic. 

Spider absorbed the information, 
puffing on his cigar, and finally an- 
nouncing that there was no Mr. Martin 
there, that Mr. MacAvoy was not in, 
hung up the receiver. % 

From the telephone he walked to the 
door and stood scowling at it, his feet 
apart, the cigar at a tilt between his 


teeth, his hands clasped behind his. 


back. 

“And that’s the kind of a rat they 
generally kill themselves over!” he 
muttered, and swore beneath his breath. 

While he stood there in contempla- 
tion of Mac’s character as presented 
by the involuntary information from 
Cook’s, Jean entered, and having re- 
covered from the effect of what she 
had finally persuaded herself was only 
a fit of temper on Mac’s part, confided 
her plans to Spider. When she men- 
tioned that she had put the eighteen 
thousand dollars in Mac’s name, Spider 
took the cigar from his mouth and 
stared at it intently. oe 

He fought against his desire to mix 
in with their affairs for a long time, 
sticking to his axiom that it is un- 


managed it, she stated that she was go- 
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healthy to butt in; but finally, realizing 
Mac’s act fully, he could resist no 
longer. He stated the case to Jean as 
- though it were something that had hap- 
pened between two men friends of his 
‘and he was uncertain whether to mix 
in or not. 

“It’s this way,” said Spider: “I got 
a couple of friends, old friends, mind 
you, both of them, and an awfully funny 
thing came up today. You see they 
made some money yesterday, quite a 
bit of money, too. One of ’em took all 
the chances, did all the work and was 
willin’ to share it or give it all to his 
pal, who didn’t do anything except sit 
safely somewhere by himself and wait 
for results. Now this good fellow sees 
that he’s going to be pinched and he 
aint got a chance to get away from it, 
so he looks up this pal of his—who 
aint hard to find, knowing as he does 
that the money’s going to be cut with 
him—and he gives him the money to 
keep. You see, this money’s crooked, 
and the pal who made it couldn’t make 
a holler if the fella who was keepin’ 
it grabbed it all—which is sure what 
he intends to do.” 

“Can people be as mean as that!” 
cried Jean. 

“Listen and see,” continued Spider. 
“The good fella’s in hiding and the pal 
he trusted with all has got a ticket for 
the Majestic, sailing tomorrow at four 
o'clock. I’m the only one who knows 
this. What’m I goin’ to do?” 

“Stop him, the sneak !” 

“But it aint any of my business.” 

“It’s anyone’s business!’ said Jean 
violently. “You oughta do it for a 
stranger!” 

“Well,” answered Spider slowly, 
“they’re both close to me; that’s why 
I didn’t think I was any fit judge. I'll 
do just what you tell me!” 

“Then you'll stop him, and stop him 
now.” 

“There’s only one way,” said Spider, 
“the police.” 

“And that’s too good for him,” 
answered Jean. “Stop him. Bein’ on 
the square with a pal is the only law 
we know!” 

“Thanks ; I couldn’t judge. They’re 
both close to me.” cx ees 


OK MAGAZINE 


He rose, laid his cigar on the ash —j 


tray on the table and went to the ’phone. 
In three minutes he had headquarters 
and tipped them off to a description of 
Mac, told them they would find him © 
boarding the Majestic from the White © 
Star dock at three the next day. He 
covered the description so that Jean 
had no idea that it was Mac she had 
urged him to sic the “bulls” on. 

He had just hung up the receiver 
when Mac himself entered. Spider | 
whispered rapidly in an undertone to 7 
Jean: 4 

“Don’t mention this to a soul—not 7 


even to Mac. I couldn’t look a dog in 7 


the face if anyone knew I was a stool | 
pigeon.” 4 


Christmas afternoon, as the time ap- | 


proached which Jean had made for her 
departure with Mac to their cottage in 
California, Spider came to her apart- 
ment and found her in. an intensely 
nervous condition over thie, fact that — 
Mac had not turned up since the after- 
noon before. He immediately set him- 
self to talking to her and trying as 
much as he could, to calm her down. 

In the course of the conversation 
she told him that Mr. Bannister had 
said that he was. returning for his 
answer to his proposal of marriage that 
afternoon. 

Spider looked at her keenly, hiding 
his surprise as she said it. 

“This what you and Mac were fight- 
ing about yesterday?” he asked. 
“Yes, he hates to see me lose this 
chance. You know how unselfish he is.” 
She went to the window and looked ~ 
out, nervously hoping,to see him com- ~ 
ing down the street towards the hotel 

to get her. 

“Lucky day for men like Mac when 
God made women blind,” muttered 
Spider to himself. “—And it’s me that’s 
bringin’ him back!” 

_ The telephone rang. Spider answered 


it. 

“Hello, Charlie— Who? Four gentle- 
men for Miss Jean? Get the names.” 

“What is it? What is it?’ whispered 
Jean nervously. 

“S-sh, keep quiet,” admonished 
Spider. “Yes—” he went on, into’ the 








telephone, “—Mr. MacAvoy—Mr. Ban- 
ister—and Mr.—Mr. who?—Say that 
again.” 

At the name 

clutched the table. 

“Mr. Morrisey? Grey whiskers and 

soft hat?” He turned to Jean, catching 
her stare. “That’s the guy I trimmed 
yesterday!” he whispered. 

" ” murmured Jean clenching 
her hands tensely, “Mr. Bannister had 
an uncle at the Waldorf: he was talk- 
ing about wire tappers, too.” 

Spider turned again to the telephone. 

‘The other fella wont give any 
name? J can tell by the way your voice 
is shakin’ it’s a copper. Don’t get hys- 
terical now. The hotel wont get mixed 
up. Tell Mr. Bannister Miss Jean par- 
ticularly wants to see him in a few 
minutes— Send Mac and the copper 
up here.” 

He, hung up the ’phone, turned to 
Jean, grasped her suddenly with a firm 
grip on the shoulders and looked 
steadily into her eyes. 

“Brace up now,” he said quietly. 
“Don’t go to pieces. I’m taking some 
chances myself, if that grey whiskered 
guy gets a peek at me. Let me do the 
talkin’ now. This is worse than I looked 
for. You can queer yourself with Ban- 
nister over this.” 

“It’s Mac—my boy—I’m not think- 
in’ of Bannister,” quavered Jean. 

“Well, you better be thinkin’ of Ban- 

* nister!” said Spider meaningly. 

“Whaddya mean?” 

“Wait—and keep your nerve!” 

Jean paced the room distractedly in 
the few moments prior to the appear- 
ance of Mac and the policeman. Spider 
lit a cigar and stood waiting, facing the 
door. When the two entered, he shut 
the door after them, and faced about. 

Mac entered behind the policeman, 
white and frightened. He rushed to 
Jean at once. 

“This man’s a police officer, Jean,” 
he began nervously; “tell him how I 
come to have—” 

“None o’ that, now!” interrupted the 
officer, reaching out a detaining hand. 
“Don’t be puttin’ words in her mouth. 

-, Have you any business with this bird?” 
| turning to Jean. She looked at Spider. 





“Bannister” Jean 












“Yes—he—” began Jean; but Spider 
put his finger to his lips and she 
stopped. ‘ 
Spider stepped up and slapped Mac 
on the back, and turning to the officer, 
asked what the evidence was against 
him. From his careful questioning, 
the policeman’s case appeared to be 
bad. The grey whiskered man had not 
identified Mac as the man who had 
taken his money even though the 
amount was practically the same. 
Spider pulled the old gag about the 
danger of false arrests, and Jean inter- 
rupted, assuring the officer that the 
money was hers and that it was all 
right. The officer, who had acted from 
the tip over the *phone that Spider had 
given Headquarters the day before, 
shook his head dubiously— 
“It don’t look just good to me!” he 
said obstinately. . 
Spider looked up quickly. The officer — 
started for the door, ready to give up 
the case. us 
“Wait a minute! What don’t look 
good to you?” Spider asked deliberate- 


“Never mind,” answered the officer, 
“IT aint fightin’ Wall Street.” 

“You don’t have to fight anybody, 
my good fellow,” said Spider loftily. 
“Just what doesn’t seem clear to you?” 

“Well,” the officer said, “the money's 
almost exactly the amount that was 
snatched, for one thing. He was trav- 
elling under an assumed name for an- 
—— the woman sailed without 
him 5 x 

“What woman!” Jean gasped, her ~ 
face suddenly deadly white as her in- 
tuition told her there was an under- 
current of meaning she did not know 
about the situation. 

Mac interrupted wildly. 

“I guess you’ve said enough, haven’t © 
you? Bannister said her word 
settle it as far as his Uncle is conm- 
cerned.” e 

Spider drew the cigar from his mouth — 
and blew a long feather of smoke de- — 
liberately into Mac’s face. 

“Where were you arrested,” he 
asked with a less than half veiled sneer. 
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Mac clutched the edge of the table, 

his face whitening. 

_ “He was trying to beat it on the 

- Majestic, just like the ‘phone message 

said he would,” interrupted the officer. 

Jean staggered. 

“Certainly,” coached Spider suavely, 
Majestic—What cabin did he 

have?” 
_ “Sev—” began the officer. 
“Not — not seventeen — !” choked 
~ Jean miserably. 
- “Keep your nerve!” Spider whis- 
" pered to her. Aloud he continued, “Yes, 
“of course, seventeen. And he was sail- 
ing under the name of Martin?” 

“Yes, he was,” answered the officer. 
“Well,” replied Spider sweetly, 
“that’s just the way we had it arranged. 
_ The officer left disgruntedly. Spider 
_ told him to ask Mr. Bannister to wait— 

that he would be ’phoned for shortly. 
Mac tried to follow the officer. Spider 
‘Shoved him roughly back into the room. 
__ For a full minute, Jean stood statue- 

Tike, without a sound, staring at Mac. 
‘Then with one scream of anguish, she 
“hurled herself on the sofa and sobbed 
_heartrendingly. 

Spider looked contemptuously at Mac 
and held out his hand. 

_ “Well, well, aint you overlooking 
Something ?—The coin, the coin—come 
across !” 

Mac scowled back at him. 

' “Haven't got it. Slipped it to her 
when I was pinched.” 

“You slip real money to anybody?” 
queried Spider witheringly. “Don’t 
waste time now. Come across!” 

Mac jerked a revolver from his 
pocket and levelled it at Spider. 

“Don’t come near me or I'll croak 
you,” he threatened with a weak at- 
tempt at a snarl. 

Jean watched them, fascinated. 
‘Spider advanced towards the revolver, 
talking sardonically— 

_ “Aint you shot yet? Those things 
wont go off after you’ve had ’em outa 
your pocket for a minute. Never saw 

‘one of them that was dangerous unless 
it was produced smoking.” 

With a_ sudden bound, 












Spider 





knocked the revolver from Mac’s hand, 
threw his head back with his forearm, 
reached into his inner waistcoat pocket 
and took out a wad of currency. He 
then grasped Mac by the coat lapels, 
and without even deigning to throw 
his hat out after him, Ricked him 
through the door. 

“As you pass under the window,” 
Spider called after him, “I'll drop some 
cheese out. That’s about all I can think 
of for a rat’s Christmas dinner.” 

Spider ‘phoned down to Charlie to 
send up Bannister. When the million- 
aire arrived, the wire-tapper’s explana- 
tions of the situation were quick and 
convincing. There was no need for him 
to ask Jean if she were through with 
Mac. He had seen the way she looked 
at Mac before he was thrown out of 
the door. A woman who has loved hates 
better than any other being alive. 

Spider turned towards the door. Ban- 
nister went to Jean and took her hands. 

“You’ve made up your mind, ‘Sweet- 
heart ? We’re going to Mexico?” 

For a moment Jean was silent. Then 
in an almost inaudible voice she an- 
swered : 

“You—you oughta know all about 
me first—you’ve been square—” — 

Spider made a gesture of annoy- 
ance from the doorway. Bannister saw 
it half-comprehended and drew her to 

im. 

“Your past you mean?” he answered. 
She broke away from him, nodding. 
“T don’t want to know it any more than 
I want you to know mine,’ said Ban- 
nister. “That’s all over and done with 
—past and gone. The only point is— 
will you be square with me from now 
on—square with me from the time we 
face the parson together—will you?” 

“T guess,” said Jean with a choking 
little laugh, “being on the square with 
my pals is about the only law I know.” 

“And—I’m a pal now? Not just a 
rich man?” 

Jean gave him her hand. 

Spider grinned at them appreciatively . 
from the doorway. 

“Some Christmas after all!” quoth 
he, and disappeared. 




















The Inner Workings 
of a Booking Office 


By WILLIAM C. LENGEL and BRETT PAGE 








ey HERE is an air 
et of fascination 
and_ subdued 


excitement about a big: 
vaudeville booking office. 
Here is a great business 


In this article, Messrs. Len: 
gel and Page describe the 
fashion in which vaudeville 
“‘acts”’ are booked 
handled under the present 
régime, and much in- 
formation of value to the 
vaudeville sketch writer. 








themselves with ease 
and grace. They are the — 
living embodiments of 
the asinine expression - 
“I Should Worry!” Of — 
course their manner and 























founded and’ developed 











attitude can be attributed 








to a point of scientific 
exactness, and back of it all is the pro- 
viding of amusement for the whole 
people. 

The office boy seems to be the busiest 
person in the organization. To him 
you give your card, or state on a slip 
cf paper your name and the nature of 
your visit. He takes your card, along 
with five or six others at the same time, 
and disappears into the various private 
offices. Soon he comé forth’and unerr- 
ingly points at the different persons 
whose cards he took: “Nothing for you 
to-day ;” “You come back Thursday ;” 
“Mr. So-and-so will write you about 
your matter;” “You can step im,” 
so he will rattle off the replies. And so 
it goes all day long, as one crowd is 
weeded out and another takes its place. 
The personnel of the crowd changes 
constantly, but its size remains about 
the same. 

The offices, once you get by the small 
bronze grilled enclosure, are found to 
be large and luxuriously furnished. 

The careful system upon which this 
particular branch of the theatrical busi- 
ness is run is not even apparent from 
observation of the large room used by 
the stenographers, book-keepers and 
other office help. The stenographers do 
not look like stenographers at all, but 
appear to be models of fashion from 
Paris. They are all beautiful and carry 
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to the nature of their 
work and their association in one way 
or another with stage folks. 

_ Booking managers of the organiza- 
tion stand around in little groups 
seemingly idle. An agent ‘strolls m with 
a little book in his hand and talks a — 
minute with one of the managers; each 
makes a note in his book and a transac- — 
tion is completed. A telephone bell 
rings; one of the managers is called to 
talk to some one hundreds of miles 
away and another transaction is fin- 
ished. A manager speaks with an actor, 
consults his book, makes a short entry 
and a third deal has been consummated. 
Everything is done in such an easy, 
off-hand manner that it seems as if 
nothing at all is bemg accomplished, 
were it not for the nervous tension in 
the air. 

Really nothing visible or tangible is 
being done; nothing changes hands. 
There are a few private offices, desks, 
telephones and a lot of idle looking peo- 
ple talking in a strange language and 
that is all. But imagine the army of 
actors, the hundreds of beautiful thea- 
tres, the multitude of audiences whom ~ 
these seemingly idle words and actions — 
affect. Then the magnitude and impor-— 
tance of what is being done will be 
amazingly clear. ; 

Great booking offices like the United 
Booking Offices of America, the Or- 


















2 — Circuit, 
anagers Association, Marcus Loew’s 

Booking Office, Sullivan & Considine 
Circuit and Pantages bear the same re- 
lation to the vaudeville business that 
“the stock exchanges of the various 
cities bear on the world of finance. They 
' Stand between the man with goods 
to sell and the man who buys. The 
" actor’s personal agent may be com- 

' pared to the broker who sells for his 
customers. It is through these asso- 
 ciations and organizations that vaude- 
ville has been placed upon a footing of 
financial soundness. To-day a vaude- 
ville performer may book his act for a 
season in advance with comparative 
certainty that the obligation will be ful- 
~ filled. 
The business of a booking office is 
' transacted by the means of expert 
_ knowledge and the wheels of its inner 
workings are oiled by brains. The sys- 
tem of operation has been developed 
to such a point of efficiency that in so 
far as the purely mechanical workings 
Gf the office are concerned, there is 

“little danger of a slip-up. But to keep 
_ the wheels moving and moving smooth- 
ly is a responsibility that rests largely 
_ upon the shoulders of the apparently 
idle booking managers one sees stand- 
- ing about. 
t us take an “act” new to the New 
York booking offices and follow it on 
its course through a particular organi- 
* zation. John Fitzgerald had played most 
of the Western houses, but east of 
Chicago he was practically unknown. 
He knew he had a good act, because 
‘he had played it successfully. Confi- 
dent of the value of the goods he had 
to offer, his problem resolved itself into 
the discovery of an opportunity to show 


them. 

_ The first thing Fitzgerald did after 
reaching New York was to call upon a 

prominent agent, who had offices in the 
“Putnam Building—also the home of 
_ the United Booking Offices. The agent 
sat down with Jimmy, looked at his 
photographs and listened to the de- 
' scription of the act. The quiet under- 
standing Jimmy showed, and his care- 
ful but confident description convinced 
the agent that here was an act worth 
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working on. He told Jimmy to wait 
a few minutes and he went up to the 
Family Department of the U. B. O. 

To one of the five booking managers 
on the floor he explained Jimmy’s act 
exactly as Jimmy had outlined it to 
him, The agent was a convincing talker, 
and Fred DeBondy penciled Jimmy 
Fitzgerald in for three days at a near- 
by theatre. 

It was then that the wheels of the 
U. B. O. organization began to move 
on Jimmy’s act. First a slip was made 
out, stating the name of the act, the 
number of people, and the price in this 
instance was marked “Show Price.” 
This slip then went to the book-keeper, 
who entered the information, in his 
ledger, and he in turn handed it to one 
of the stenographers to make it up on 
a blank contract form. This finished, 
Mr. DeBondy signed for the theatre, 
the agent signed for Jimmy, and the 
contract, made in triplicate, went to 
the Commissioner of Contracts to be 
approved and recorded. One contract 
went to the theatre; one was re@iined 
by the Commissioner; and the third 
was given to Jimmy Fitzgerald. 

Immediately upon receipt of the con- 
tract, Jimmy, following the usual rules 
of the game, mailed a full set of pic- 
tiires to the manager of the theatre 
at which he was to open, and with the 
pictures he sent his “billing.” This done, 
he reported it to his agent. 

A report of Jimmy Fitzgerald’s act, 
together with reports of every act on 
the same bill, was sent to the booking 
office by the theatre house manager 
after the Monday matinée. These re- 
ports on the shows playing every house 
booked by the U. B. O. are filed away 
for reference by a clerk who sees to 
it that only the authorized managers 


are given access to them. 


There are three ratings in common 
use for the reporting of acts: “Fair,” 
“Good,” and “Very Good.” An act re- - 
ported “Fair” has little chance of. 
further booking unless upon a second 
showing it improves into the class 
marked “Good.” “Good” acts continue 
to work and “Very Good” turns are 
eagerly sought after. Jimmy Fitzger- 
ald’s act was reported “Good.” 












































From the showing Jimmy Fitzgerald 
made that night, his agent filled in four 


weeks’ time in the houses booked by 


Mr. DeBondy. In making out the 
contract for these four weeks, Jimmy 
received the “show price,” for the first 
try-out days were not even taken as a 
guide. DeBondy and Jimmy’s agent set 


a price on the act ten minutes after’ 


Jimmy came off the stage, offered it 
to Jimmy and upon his acceptance 
“penciled” him in. 

This regular price for Jimmy’s act, 
stated upon the contract slip, was regis- 
tered in the ledger by the book-keeper 
and became Jimmy’s recognized figure 
for the time he was playing. 

Part of the regular duties of the 
five booking managers handling the 
Family Department business of the 
United Time is to see and judge for 
themselves not only the acts playing 
the houses they personally book, but 
also all the acts playing houses of the 
same class within easy distance. This 
means that after the day’s work these 
managers must see from one to three 


shows a night to keep up in their busi- 


ness, The very number of the thea- 
tres seems to make this an almost im- 
possible proposition, but it is simplified 
by the fact that the same acts play 
many of the houses, and once seen, 
need not be reviewed. 

The vaudeville booking business, like 
every other big business, rests upon 
the foundation of trust and faith, It 
was the booking manager’s faith in the 
agent’s judgment that secured for Jim- 
my his first three days. It is just this 
function that the agent performs for 
the actor. He represents and vouches 
for the act, standing in place of the act 
to the booking manager. This phase of 
the booking business came into play 
the following week when Jimmy’s agent 
offered the act to Lester Mayne, who 
books all of the New England houses 
for the U. B. O. 

Mr. Mayne had not seen Fitzgerald’s 
act, but with the agent he consulted 
Mr. DeBondy, and upon the “very 
good” confirmation of that. booking 
manager, “penciled” the act in for ten 
weeks. In the interval before confirm- 
ing Mr. Mayne “caught” the act and 





‘played 






definitely accepted it upon the showing. 

When Lester Mayne penciled Jimmy 
Fitzgerald m for ten weeks, he per- 
formed a curious feat of show busi- 
ness memory. He had before him a 
big book, upon one double page of 
which was represented the bills to be 
in twenty houses scattered — 
throughout New England during one ~ 
week. Mr. Mayne not only carried the 
actual bill of each house in visual mem-— 
ory and penciled Fitzgerald’s name into 
a bill that his particular act would fit, 
but he also considered the cost he was 
allowed for each show. In other words, 
he added Fitzgerald’s name to a bill 
that when added up with salary totals” 
would be within the fixed appropria- 
tion for that house. At the same time, 
Mr. Mayne “routed” Jimmy in such a 
way that starting from New York he 
would play all the New England” 
houses in consecutive order with ample 
traveling time between towns, and 
would finally arrive back in New York 
at = Phas tage of the ten we 
ready ior his next engagement. 
though the feat was a comparatively 
easy one to Mr. Mayne’s trained brain, — 
to an outsider it would have been a 
very perplexing problem. 

Just consider for a moment, that not 
only must every point of cost, suita-— 
bility and routing dove-tail perfentiel 
but that the bill itself must balance 
into a show that will please the audi- 
ence. Then the many sided difficulties 
will be appreciated. 

Five booking managers book the 
shows into the more than one hundred 
theatres handled by the Family De- 
partment of the U. B. O. Lester 
Mayne books all the New E 
houses; William Delaney handles the 
houses located in New York state, 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia; Miss Muckenfuss books the 
houses south of Washington; Fred 
DeBondy handles eastern New York 
state, houses in New York City, Brook- — 
lyn and the state of New Jersey, and 
Arthur Blondell operates the shows 
for eastern Pennsylvania, part of New ~ 
Jersey, the states of Delaware and 
Maryland and separate houses im 
Greater New York. Added to these 

















































































































are the managers of affiliated circuits, 
the most prominent of which are P. 
_ Alonzo of the Poli Circuit, and F. A, 
_ Brunelle of Proctor’s small time houses 
and Frank O’Brien of Wilmer & Vin- 
cent’s Circuits. But these and kindred 
“Managers are not employees of the 
ing office; they represent the thea- 
tre owners direct. 
Jimmy Fitzgerald played six weeks 
: out New England without a 
lay-off; and then one morning: as he 
“was looking up the time he would get 
into the next town a telegram was 
- handed to him. It was from the man- 
“ager of the house he was to open in 
mext day, asking him to cancel the 
engagement. At almost the same in- 
stant, Jimmy was called to the long dis- 
tance telephone. Mr.-Mayne in New 
York spoke to him upon the matter in 
-re to a long distance message he 
himself had received from the theatre 
owner. He requested Jimmy to waive 
the two weeks’ notice clause and ac- 
t cancelation, in return for which 
he would book Jimmy in for one day, 
Sunday, at a neighboring house at a 
figure about one-half of his four days’ 
“salary, the rest of his routing to remain 
_ the same. 
- Next morning while Jimmy was en- 
joying a late sleep, the telephone rang; 
long distance wanted him. Mr. Mayne 
Was upon the wire. A “disappoint- 
ment” of another act in a town fifty 
miles east had suddenly developed be- 
cause of sickness to the principal, and 
Jimmy, being near Mr. Mayne, was 
offered the opening. 
_ Here are presented two more of the 
‘many problems which arise suddenly 
and unexpectedly, and with which a 
Booking manager must be ready to act 
upon quickly. 
-  $uch incidents of cancelation and dis- 
appointment are common occurrences. 
Without the long distance telephone, it 
is doubtful if a booking business could 
be run with any degree of certainty and 
smoothness. A booking manager’s 
week is roughly divided into duties that 
- fall upon definite days. Monday is 
_ devoted to the straightening out of all 
‘the shows that start upon that day; 
Tuesday is booking day, when the fol- 


















lowing half week's bills are closed and 
future bookings laid out; on Wednes- 
days, future booking is accepted; 
Thursday is a repetition of Monday’s 
straightening out problems; Friday 
closes the followirg Monday’s bills; 
Saturday and Sunday are devoted to 
booking new acts and seeing proposed 
turns. 

About the time that Jimmy Fitzger- 
ald finished -his ten weeks in New Eng- 
land, his agent sent him a letter that 
was a crow of congratulation. The 
agent, to whom Jimmy paid five per 
cent of his salary to look after his in- 
terests, had secured seven weeks fur- 
ther booking from John Delaney at a 
twenty-dollar weekly advance in salary. 
Contract would arrive next day. 

Next day, however, instead of con- 
tracts, a letter came from the agent 
that was one long cuss-word. 

The agent had hoped the salary 
boost would slip through, but the book- 
keeper had caught it. That is one of 
the functions of the book-keeper in the 
booking offices. When the contract- 
slip comes to him, he enters the con- 
tract in his ledger and confirms the 
rate of salary. If the price has been 
raised, he refers the matter to the man- 
ager of the Family Department, Daniel 
F. Hennessey. 

“Dan” Hennessey is a red headed 
Irishman with twinkling eyes and the 
kindliest voice imaginable, He is the 
man who conceived the idea of the 
United Booking Offices and organized 
and perfected every managerial policy 
and plan not only of this organization, 
but of every other manager’s associa- - 
tion that has preceded it. From a small 
agent’s office, booking forlorn hopes, 
“Dan” Hennessey has built up the 
Family Department of the U. B. O. 
into the strongest and most efficient 
booking office of its class in America. 

When a “boost” notice is brought by 
the bookkeeper to his attention, Mr. 
Hennessey sends for the agent. None 
of the agents looks upon Mr. Hennes- 
sey as a judge. They think of him 
more in the light of a good friend with 
whom they can talk.a matter over in 
confidence. If there is any valid reason 
why the-act’s salary should be raised, 
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Mr. Hennessey ©. K.’s the increase, 
but if the boost in price is just a sky 
attempt to put “something over,” Dan 
Hennessey refuses it and laughingly 
chides the agent until he is ashamed of 
himself. 


That is what happened to Fitzger- ' 


ald’s agent. Jimmy played Jack De- 
laney’s houses at his established salary 
rate but a little later came the oppor- 
tunity to increase his figure. During 
one of Jimmy’s rare lay-offs, his agent 
got one of the managers, who was bill- 
ing an “Anniversary,” to play Jimmy 
at the twenty-dollar advance. Jimmy 
did so well and the manager was so 
pleased with his work at the price that 
Jimmy’s agent brought the matter to 
Mr. Hennessey’s attention. Upon the 
agreement of several managers willing 
to play Fitzgerald at the. increase on 
return dates, Mr. Hennessey agreed to 
the advanced price and Jimmy’s salary 
rate was established at the increased 
price. 

Jimmy’s experience was with one of 
the two ways in which salaries are 
raised: The second method of increas- 
ing a rate is seen when several times 
a year the managers meet to lay out 
the bulk of their bills in advance. At 
these meetings, the standard acts are 
taken up and discussed, the way each 
act went in the different houses con- 
trolled by the managers present is 
talked over and an increased rate for 
the period to be booked is either ac- 
cepted or rejected. “Very Good” acts 
are usually rewarded by an increase, not 
from a purely philanthropic reason but 
to keep the acts satisfied and away 
from the opposition houses, and always 
because the act is worth the money. 

Controlling more than sixty vaude- 
ville theatres of the dollar class, the 
United Booking Offices of America is 
the biggest factor in the vaudeville busi- 
ness in this country. It controls the 
Family Department with its hundred 
cheaper houses, and to this department 
it bears the relation of a father to chil- 
dren. Of the combined affiliated cir- 
cuits, B. F. Keith, that great figure in 
vaudeville, is president; F. F. Proctor 
is vice-president, E. F. Albee general 
manager, A. Paul Keith business man- 


-or thirty widely separated houses, as 
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Hodgson the booking man- 


The clerical handling of acts after 
they have been contracted for is iden- 
tically the same in both the “Family” 
and “Big Time” Departments, except 
in the case of press and billing matter. 
Recently the “big time” has established 
a press bureau and the acts deliver their 
billing, press matter and phot : 
to this department in bulk instead of ~ 
sending each week’s supply to the in-— 
dividual theatres direct, as in.the Fam- 
ily Department. The great difference 
in system is found in the booking of 
acts. 
Instead of one man booking twenty 


in the Family Department, each big 
time theatre is booked by the owner 
or manager himself direct. In some 
cases a resident New York booking 
manager takes care of a distant thea- 
tre, or as in the case of the five B. F. 
Keith New York houses, one man, 
Edward Darling, supervises the shows. 
The booking of big time theatres is 
simplified by the reliability and wide 
popularity of big time artists. In June” 
every year, the affiliated big time man- 
agers meet and book the nucleus of 
their shows for the following season. 
Headliners are often booked eighteen 
months ahead. At these meetings, every 
act that is accepted is taken up, exactly 
as at the small time managers’ gather- — 
ings; the price is agreed upon and, ~ 
upon acceptance by the artist, the act 
is so rated for the season. There is 
little of the haste and worry of the ~ 
“small time” in these big houses, and 
this is one of the reasons why all acts — 
wish to play “big time.” Many of the 
“very good” acts of big time are routed 
a year in advance. Aside from the 
pleasurable certainty enjoyed by big 
time artists, the work is easier. While 
small time acts play three and four 
shows a day, and travel twice a week, — 
big time acts play only two shows and 
week stands. 
Sixteen years ago, this was not true. 
Vaudeville was then in its infancy. 
Great circuits like the Orpheum had ~ 
only four houses to break the three — 
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_ thousand mile jump from New York 
to San Francisco,.and eastern vaude- 
_ ville was represented only by Keith and 
rs New York, Boston, Provi- 
_ dence, Philadelphia and Albany houses, 
with Tony Pastor’s birthplace of vaude- 
' ville .on old Fourteenth Street, New 
York. In those days, vaudeville acts 
were only specialties taken out of mus- 
ical comedies and played for a free 
week or two, or song and dance turns 
_faised from the wine rooms to play 
_ these houses for a while and then sink 
_ back into the “honky-tonks” again. 
“Vaudeville booking as late as four- 
teen years ago was a gamble for the 
actor and a chance for the theatre 
owner. B. F. Keith and F. F. Proctor, 
with E. F. Albee, deserve much of the 
_etredit for the rise of vaudeville to its 
“present soundness and _ popularity. 
Keith and Proctor cleaned up vaude- 


ville, and with Albee aided it to 
present business solidity. Martin Beck, | 


of the Orpheum Circuit, and 


Williams, recently retired from his 


great New York theatres, have done © 


much to make it a great business. But 


¥ 


Percy — 


the soundness and bigness of the book-. 
ing end of the business rests upon the 


foundation of affiliated booking, which 
was originated and perfected by Daniel 
F, Hennessey, who is still one of the big 
figures in the game. 

The numerous forms through which 
the idea has gone would, in the telling, 
narrate the history of vaudeville’s rise 
—which is another story. But it may 
be pointed out that in the names of 


B. F. Keith, F. F. Proctor, E. F, Albee, — 
and D. F. Hennessey there is one letter | 
in common—F—and that stands for | 
Fight, a fight for advancement, effi- | 


ciency and substantiality. 








